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This Tolume contains a bsal life. It is designed 
for readers from twdve to eighteen years of age, 
although many others, older and younger, will find 
in it an example to be imitated and principles to be 
adopted. 

Success in any calling is neither ** luck** nor ** ao» 
cidenf It is achieved by indispensable elements 
of character. Fcnr the want of these, fJEulure is in* 
evitable. 

This SEAL UFB fhmishes the key to success. In 
any other pursuit the hero *— one of New England's 
noblest men*— would have been successful. He 
possessed the virtues, formed the habits, and adopted 
the methods that assure ultimate triumph In eveijr 
vocation. 

We send out this book upon its mission;—- to 
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inspire yoatii with noble aims, to show them the 
eooditiiMis of racoess in their chosen parsnttSi and 
to make them examples of honor and tmst when 
the grayer responsibilities of life are borne. What 
the sotilect of this true stoiy did, others can do. 



Mr. M.T 



Xauaoor, ICass.0 Jiiii#, leTA. 
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nOir A COUNTBT BOT HADE HIS WAT IN THE CITT. 
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CHAPTER I. 

AROUND TIIE HEAIITHSTONE. 

«« A LETTER I A letter I ** exclaimed Nelson, as 

Jljl lio nii^hcd in from the post-office just as tbo 
fhmily were sitting down to dinner. 

<« From Uncle Robert, no doubt,** responded his 
mother. There was a spedal reason for this remark, 
as the sequel will show. 

*^Yes, from Uncle Robert,** added his fitther, 
looking at the superscription as ho took the letter. 

Tbe letter was opened, and dinner suspended for 
the tune being. It read as follows : 

n , Vt., Sept. 12, 181G. 

«< Deab Bbother : Your letter was received yester- 
day, and I was very glad to hear from you. You 
must have a severe struggle to support so large a 
flimily, and I am prepared to rendei you all the aid I 
S 17 
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possibly can. You want I shoiild take Nelson into 
my family and be a father to him. I will do it ; and 
can giro him a better opportunity than he has now 
to labor, as well as to go to school. We have six 
months* schooling in a year — - three months in sum- 
mer and three months in winter. Tliat is much better 
than he has now. I live one mile ih>m school, but a 
boy like him will not mind that. You may be sure 
that I will look closely afte.. his education, for I think 
as much of that as you do. You say that Nelson is 
Bevcn years old. That is pretty young to go away 
fkom home, or to do much at manual labor. But he 
is not going among strangers, and his work will be 
driving the horse in the bark-mill. You can judge 
whether his condition will be improved or not. You 
need not have any anxiety abont him, for we shall do 
all we can for h^ good. I shall come after him in 
three or four weeks. Love to all. 
** Yours truly, 

"EoBEBT Stores.'* 

The letter was read aloud, and Nelson listened to 
it with mingled emotions of surprise and sorrow ; for 
it was the first intimation that he had received of the 
purpose of his father. A letter had been dispatched 
to Uncle Robert, who was ^fr. Storer's eldest brother^ 
disclosing his straitened drcumstanoes, andpn^sing 
that he should receive Nelson into his ikmily. The 
Ibregoing letter was the reply ; and Nelson was some* 
what startled by its revelation. 
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** Am I gobg to live with Undo Robert ?** atlengtb 
he inquired, breaking the silenee. 

'* We will talk about it after dinneri** replied his 
father, to whom the thought of sending one of his 
children away from home was very painful. *^ Your 
Uncle Robert is in good circumstances and one of the 
first men in the town. He will give you a good 
home/' 

Dinner was not enjoyed as usual, for the change 
contemplated was very trying both to father and 
mother, and to all the children as wclL So far, there 
had been no breach in the household, and it was a 
happy famil}'. Mr. Storcr would make any sacrifice 
for his childi*cn, and nothing but the dire necessity 
compelled him to think of such a rupture. 

**riow would you like to live with your uncle?** 
said Mr. Storer to Nelson after dinner. <* He has no 
little boys like you." 

*^ I don't know,'' answered the child ; and he never 
gave a truer answer, for he did not know. He 
scarcely knew what to think. He had never bat 
once seen Uncle Robert, and then he was too young 
to remember much about him. And to leave the 
home that he loved, though it was a poor one ; and 
more, to leave his father and mother, brothers ani 
sisters, — was it strange that a thoughtfhl little boy 
like him did not know what to say? 

** Your father would not think of such a thing for a 
minute," continued Mr. Storer, **were it not abso- 
utely necessaiy. I find it veiy hard to support my. 
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famOj* in these times, and it will be harder and 
harder as my children grow older. There is scarcely 
anything for them to do here, and I can see no other 
way to do. And then, yon will have a mnch better 
diance to go to school up there ; I think more of that 
than of anjihing else.^ 

** Tonr father and I have talked it over and over, 
Nelson,** added his mother, whose feelings can be 
imagined better than described. '* and tins seemed 
to be the plan that you would like best. You 
would not like to go among strangers who have 
DO interest in you. Your uncle will treat you as 
a son for our sake as well as for your own. Pov- 
erty is no disgrace, but it is a hardship, and poor 

fionilies have to be separated. There is no other 

way." 
** I win go,** said Nelson in response to his mother,* 

as if convinced by her logic. ^^ Shall you go with 

me?** 
** No ; yon heard what the letter said," answered 

his mother ; ^* your Uncle Robert will come after you.** 
*^ How soon shall I go ? ** inquired Nelson, begin- 

DiDg to realize that he was deiding with a stem re- 
ality. 
** Yoor Uncle Jdobert says he will be here in three 

DT four weeks,** replied his mother. 
** You will want to be driving that horse in the 

iMurk-mill,*' added his father. **You like a horse. 

[t win be something new for you to drive a horse 

ilotte. A piettgr young horsemany too I ** 



• * 
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Nelson smiled at this idea, though ho was not pa^ 
ticularly taken with driving a horse in Vermont, so 
fhr from home. Nothing eould have suited him bet- 
ter than driving a horse at homo, whether in a baik* 
mill, on a farm, or in the highway. 

^* IIow long shall I have to stay there ?** he asked* 

** Perhaps until you become a man," answered his 
father, '^ and do business for yourself. Your uncle 
has a good business, and if you learn it thoroughly, 
who knows but you will take it up when he leaves 
it?" 

** Your father served his time, when he was a boy, 

with Mr. H , who is a tanner like your uncle," 

added his mother. *^And he did not have such a 
nice home as yon will have in Vermont^ neither." 

*^ That is so," responded his father, who often 
spoke of his severe trials when ho served his time 
with Mr. II. *'My emploj'cr was a hard, close- 
fisted man, who was determined to be lich, though 
he became so by grinding the faces of the poor. I 
never saw his equal in the love of money. A boy 
had no time to read or play, and scarcely time to 
sleep. From early in the morning until dark it was 
work, work — hurry, hurry — dig, dig; and often 
these days of hard labor were matched with an equal 
amount of scolding and abuse. Mr. H. was a quick* 
tempered man, disposed to be overbearing and 1y« 
rannical, especially to the poor. Neither boy nor 
man could do enough for him in a day. In fact, he 
could not do enough for himself. He usually pro* 
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poeed more ifoik than he could do, and for this rea« 
800 he was in a fret at the close of the day. Nelson 
will have no such experience. My brother is a con* 
^derate and pleasant man. And I was thinking how 
sbgnlar it is that Nelson should be apprenticed to a 
tanner as his father was. But it is a good business. ' 
In those days — sixty-five years ago — the custom 
was to apprentice boys, along from six, eight, or ten 
I years of age, to employers until they were twenty* 
L one. Usually tiiey were allowed board and clothes, 
' with 80 much schooling a year until twelve or fifteen 
years of age, and sometimes a small amount of money 
at twent>*-one was included. It was a severe ordeal 
through which the apprentice must pass; but no 
doubt it was a profitable discipline. He became 
thoroughly acquainted with his business. He had 
ample time to study and master it without the temp- 
tation of the present day to be superficial. Hence, a 
laiger proportion of men in the trades of that day 
were thorou£^ than can be found now. At the 
present time, boys want to rush into a pursuit in a 
very short time, and be well paid for theur work while 
learning it. To serve until twenty-one years of age 
far board and clothes has become enturely obsolete. 
We do not say, that, on the whole, regarding the 
diange of circumstances and the progress of thf age 
in wealth and knowledge, the present method is not 
• gain ; it probably is, while yet the tendency to 
oedqqr the different vocations with Umited prepara- 
tioBiaaaeviL 
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We have not gireii a foil description of Nelson's 
borne. It was In a quiet ihnning town of Massachn* 
setts, fax away from the n<Hse and bustle of any city. 
As we have said, his ihther was a tanner by trade, 
althon^ he did not work wholly at ihat business at the 
time of which we hare been speaking. He was a day* 
laborer, and sometimes A'aried his employment as he 
could obtain labor. He was too poor to own a house 
or land, his growing family requiring all that he could 
earn to buy them food and clothes. He was a very 
industrious man, and as honest as he was industrious. 
His word with the townspeople was as good as his 
note. The neighbors alwa3's expected that he would 
do as he promised. His reputation for honesty thus 
became a sort of capital to him. It was something 
he could fall back upon. The people fell back upon 
it, too. '* An honest man is the noblest work of • 
God;^ so the neighbors seemed to think as they 
looked upon Mr. Storer, a poor man, not worth a cent 
in the world. They respected him for his upright- 
ness ; they sympathized with him, of course, in his J - 

heroic eiTorts to support his family. His wife was not 
less respected; she was an intelligent woman and 
a devoted mother. She spared not heiself in efforts 
to rear her large family of children, so that thqy 
might grow up to be virtuous and useful. 

One act of Mr. Storer made a deep and lasting im* 
pression upon Nelson when he was but five years old. 
Ho remembers it to-day, although he is more than 
seventy years of age. Then ^t was the custom witii 
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laborers to nso intoxicating liquors daily* Mr. Storei 
was in tho habit of using them, not excessiyclyi but 
moderately. One evening he said to his wife : 
** It is a foolish and expensive habit.'' 
** And a dangerous one« too,** responded she, ^^ as 
raany know iVom sad exx)erienee.'' 

** That is true,** replied Mr. Storer ; ** buti am too 
poor to waste money on rum. My family need every 
cent I can earn. Doing my best, I can't earn over 
three hundred dollars a year, and I have resolved 
that I will not spend another cent for liquor, never.'' 
He said this with emphasis; and when Mr. Storer 
said he would do thus and so, people knew that he 

would* 

** I am glad of it," said Mrs. Storer; <^ we shall 
feel better satisfied if wo spend nothing foolishly. 
Tou will not have many men to keep j'ou company. 
I suppose that Mr. Smith is the only man in town 
who does not use intoxicating drinks, and you can 
keep him company." 

** Yes, and be Ihe second man who declines to use 
it," replied Mr. Sitorer. ** Though I was the only 
man in town to repudiate rum, I will do it hereafter." 

Nelson listened to this conversation, and though 
he did not say a word, ho thought much about it for 
so yoii:.g a boy. Somehow it magnified his estimation 
of his iliither, if such a thing were possible. As he 
grew older he thought more and more of that act 
which dosed the doors of their happy home against 
tUa intruder. And even noW| after sixty-seven years 
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hare elapsed, be lefen to it as one of the erents of 
his eariiest yean that exerted a mddii^ influeDoe 
Dpoa his life and character. 

As Mrs. StCH-er said, he was the second man in to wn 
who abandoned the nse of intoxicating beverages ; 
and it was soon made known. Some thought he was 
a foolish man ; others thon^t he was wise, tfaoogh 
none of the latter proposed to follow his example. 
At that day, a man appeared singalar indeed who 
discarded the beverage that wat; generally considered )p 
necessary for laborers. Hr. Storer did not escape 
the osoal criticisms tiiat such a stand against a time- 
honored custom elicited. He was firm, however. 
, Nelson's leaving home became the theme of con- 
versation in the family. All the children engaged in 
the discussion. They did not want Nelson to go, bat 
there was no alternative. They lodged forward to 
the day of his departure as really tac most important 
event that had occurred in the fhmily. They en* 
couraged him as children only can aboat his fnturo 
prospects, until he really became quite interested in 
going. The sadness of the first few days passed 
away, and the whole ftmily talked about the change 
with cheerfhlness. The necessary preparations were 
made with much hopefulness. 

After all. Nelson's lot was not so hard. Many 
boys have left home under &r less favorable circum- 
stances, to become men of wealth, character, and 
bfluence. The anther was recently in a veiy costly 
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dwelliog, whose owner belonged to a family of thir 
teen diQdren, constantly oppressed with the burden 
of poverty. His father was intemperate, so that the 
support of the large family depended mainly upon 
the mother* She washed and sewed for other people, 
bearing her trials with Christian fortitude. This son, 
whom wo will call John, went to the store again and 
again, in his boyhood, for a peck of potatoes and two 
cents worth of salt for a meal for the family. Week 
after week potatoes and Indian meal, with salt, con- 
stituted the diet of the family. The time came, how- 
ever, when John left his home, as Nelson did, with inn 
uncertain future before him, more uncertain even 
than Nelson's was. He was tossed about hither and 
thither for several j'cars, vs an unfortunate waif. At 
length his industry, perseverance, and strict integ- 
rity opened his way to eminent success. And to-day 
be is an honored citizen, and one of the wealthiest 
men in the town where he resides. 

Saniuel Drew, an English author of much note, had 

a poorer home even than John. His father was a 

dftj-laboier belonging to the poorest class. At eight 

years of age he was put to work as a ^^ huddle boy,^ 

(a washer of ore,) at a tin mine, for ^^ three half-pence 

*^L day.^ |Iis mother died about that time, so that his 

home was broken up, and finally, at ten years of ago, 

he was apprenticed to a shoemaker, where he expe- 

lieneed many hardships, living, as he wrote many 

yieus thereafteri **like a toad under a harrow.^ He 
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was not a good boj, and yoafh of a similar dmracter 
rallied around him, so that he became reckless, and, 
fyr a time, appeared to be on the road to ruin. But 
suddenly he was stopped in his wild career ; and he 
resolved to bend his enei^es in the direction of the 
right and true. lie became a scholar, minister of 
the gospel, and the distinguished author of several 
excellent works. Befcrring to the turning-point in 
hi£ career, Drew wrote afterwanls : 

*^ The more I read, the more I felt my own igno- 
ranee ; and the more I felt m}' ignorance, the moro 
hivincible became my energy to surmount it. EVery 
leisure moment was now employed in reading one 
thing or another. Having to support myself by 
manual labor, my time for reading was but little, and 
to overcome this disadvantage, my usual method was 
to place a book before me while at meat, and at every 
repast I read five or six pages. Locke's * Essay on 
the Understanding' awakened me from my stupor^, 
and induced me to form a resolution to abandon the 
grovelling views which I had been accustomed to en* 
tertoin.'' 

He continued to work at his trade after he bad 
acquired considerable distiriction as a writer; and 
when he was told that it was unbecoming in him to 
carry in his coal for the winter, he replied, *^ The 
man who is ashamed to carry in his own coal do- 
serves to sit all winter by an empty grate.** 

Late in life, he wrote of himself: *^ Baiised fiom 
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one of the lowest stations in sodetyi I haje endeav* 
oied throng^ life to bring my family into a state of 
respectability, by honest industry, firngality, and a 
high rq;aid f<Nr my moral character. Diyine Frovi^ 
deuce smiled on my ezertims, and crowned nqf 
with 
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CHAPTER n. 

NEIGHBOBHOOD TALE. 

• » 

^*C10 Mr. Storer is going: to sr.nd Nelson away, I 

O hear,'' said old Mrs. Morston to a caller one day. 

^^ I have been told so,** answered Mrs. Bemis, the 
caller. ^' I am sorry that he feels obliged to do it ; 
but ^ beggars mustn't be choosers,' you know." 

^^ He must have a hard struggle to bring up so 
large a family," continued Mrs. Marston. ^* Ho is a 
hard-working, industrious man, and nobody can say ^r 
that he does not do all that he possibly can for 
them." 

^^ That is true," replied Mrs. Bemis ; ^^ and a more 
honest man does not live in this town ; every one will 
say that. He would starve sooner than cheat. Tho 
boy has had a good example set before hun, and that 
is better than money to him. But it will bo a great 
trial to his father, and his mother too, to have him 
go." 

^^I know all about it," added Mrs. Marston. 
*^ Tou remember when my Albert went from home, «» 
though he was five years older than Nelson, and that 
makes a world of difference, — I couldn't tell yon how ' 

S9 
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Ifcit; and if Albert had been but seven years oM, I 
don't think I could have borne it any way. We oonld 
have got along and supported the boy, I suppose, but 
then it was much better for him to go to a trade* 
The thought that we were doing the best thing for 
him gave me strcngtli to bear it. I don't know what 
I should do if I was Nelson's mother. I am thinking 
about her all the time since I heard that the child was 
going away, and I am going to see her very soon. 
Fathers can't feel as mothers do, if they try." 

*< Nelson is a fine boy," continued Mrs. Bcmis, 
"and bright as a button. As to that, all of Mr. 
Stoei^s children are smart. They are always among 
the best scholars, and never give tlieir teacher any 
trouble. There is that one, two or three years older 
Ouai Nelson, who is called the brightest scholar there 
is. no is a very remarkable boy, I should think 
Aom what I hear. Ho is cut out for a lawyer, or a 
nunister." 

<* I don't know what he is cut out for," responded 
Mrs. Mnrston, who was rather a sagacious and 
QioaghtAil woman ; ** Qome boys who seem to be cut 
oat for great things, cut up bo that they come out of 
Obe little end of the horn, though I don't think that 
iny of Mr. Storcr's boys will do that. If they do, 
t won't be the fault of their father or mother. But 
[ was thinking of Harry Byder — you remember 
in? It was a treat to hear that boy talk, he was so 
lijght ; and Mr. Bates, to ivhom he went to school 
» long^ always said that he was the smartest sdiolor 
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he ever bad. But be got into b«d companj* in ix)!* 
lege, or before be went there ; and I bear that he ia 
utterly mined now. Bad eompany will min any boy. 
No matter bow good a bcMne, nor bow good kssons, 
nor bow good example a boy may have, bad oom- 
]Hiny win lead him astray in spite of all* And the 
bri^ter the boy, the worse bad eompany is f<x him, 
it appears to me.** 

The old lady bit upon a very important subject 
here. She was really wiser in her thoughtful remarks 
than even she herself supposed. A brilliant boy, 
full of life and fond of pleasure, is in more danger 
than the dull, stupid boy who must be punched to 
make him more briskly. In bad company his peril is 
far greater than that of the lifeless, igncmint lad in 
the same company. Evil associates are drawn to 
youth who are charged with magnetism, and are quick 
and sharp at repartee and jokes. The author remem- 
bers a youth in college whose life confirms this state- 
ment. He was the son of an honored clei^gyman -^ a 
preacher of talents and wide influence in his day. 
His mother was an accomplished lady whoso fervor 
in Christian work was marked, and she was as devoted 
to her family as she was to the church. The son, of 
C!Ourse, received '^ line upon line and precept upon 
precept '' at the fireside. Good lessons, good exam- 
ple, and good society he enjoyed in his early life. 
He appeared to be a truthful and reliable boy, and 
even looked forward to the ministry as a chosen pro« 
t&KAon. Bat vicious young men in college were 
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attracted by his brilliancy, and be was drawn to them 
by a kindred exhibition in some of them. He was 
handsome, fluent in conversation, gracefhl in man- 
ners^ a good debater, eloquent upon the rostrum, and, 
at the same lime, jovial and witty — just the young 
man to attract the emissaries of Satan, and just the 
3 onng man to be attracted 1>y them. The result was 
that bo went to ruin. He managed to get throu^ 
ooU^e, but died a few years afterwards, a poor, 
miserable, drunken wretch. Bad company counter- 
acted all the exceHent lessons and examples of his 
early life, and he died as the dog dies. 

i* You may be right,^ answered Mrs. Bemis, ** but 
it most be a great help to a boy to have such a good 
home. Bad company will not be so likely to lead him 
away xmd ruin him. He will be mo^e likely to resist 
such temptations.'' 

** Of course, I do not dispute that,** rejoined Mrs. 
Uarston; **and, besides, I expect that Nelson is 
going to have a good home in Vermont. I suppose 
that his uncle is one of the first men in the town, and 
that he is worth considerable money. It is not like 
sending the boy away among strangers who have no 
move interest than to get all they can out of him.** 

^^WeU,** continued Mrs. Bemis, rising to go, 
** there is one thbg about it: all families are bn^en 
up aooner or later. Even the richest families can't 
ahrajns remain together. The members wiU be 
sc at t er ed sometime. Call and see me when you can.** 

WfaQe neighbors were discussing the afikira con* 
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cerniiig Mr. Storei^s family, he was busy in thought 
and plans relating to the expected change. 

t« Only two or three weeks before yon will go, Nel- 
Bon,** said his £ithcr one evening, after a hard day's 
labor. " You want to go, don't you ? ** 

*' I can go in two or three weeks as well as any 
time, I 8ui^;>08e,'' answered Nelson, scarcely knowing 
what reply to make to his fathci^s question. An- 
nouncing the time seemed to revive the sorrowfhl 
side of the subject. 

'^ There are many things for you to think of,'' con* 
tinned his father. ^^ This may prove the best thing 
you ever did — there is no telling. Somehow I feel 
that it will prove a great good to all of us, and so I 
am reconciled to it. Only be truthful and honest, 
industrious and faithful, and you will find no trouble. 
Don't shirk, but be a cheerful worker. There is 
iSotbing like industry to keep a boy in the right way. 
When he is busy ia useful work, he is not tempted to 
do something wrong. * Satan hath mischief for idle 
hands to do,' is the old adage. I never knew an in- 
dustrious boy to get into bad company, and an idle 
boy is not very likely to get into good company." 

** Idle boys never get rich, neither," interrupted 
b!s mother, who had been listening. ^* The Bible 
says, ^ The hand of the diligent maketh rich,' not the 
hand of the idle and worthless. And there is another 
passage, * Seest thou a man diligent in his business? 
He shall stand before kings. He shall not stand 
before mean men.'" 
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** And lazy boys never know half so mneh u in^ 
dnstrions boys who love to work/' added his &ther. 
** They are just as Inzy about reading and improving 
their leisure time as they are about work. The 
smart, active, working boy is the one who improves 
his leisure moments in reading and study ; remember 
that. No matter how much work you have to do, 
you will always have some time to read, I mean 
when you have no school to attend.'' 

'** And that is not all," said his mother ; ^^ you 
will get the confidence of your Unde Robert, and 
everybody else who knows you, by such a course. 
Nobody has confidence in a lazy, shiftless fellow. 
Hen who see him wasting his evenings and other 
leisure hours in gadding about, looking after a good 
time, suspect that something is wrong. They won't 
tmst him." 

** That is important," added his father. *^ Your 
uncle is an industrious man himself, and he is one of 
the best informed men in the town where he lives ; 
and he has acquired his knowledge by improving his 
leisure hours. If he had not done that he would 
have been an ignorant man to-day, for his advan- 
tages have been very limited. There is another 
thing, too, that I have just thought of, and it is as 
necessary as industry. It is punctuality. There 
was Hr. H.'s s<m where I learned my trade* He was 
never punctual anywhere. His father would call him 
two or three times' in the nKMrning before he would 
fetvp. *Inaniinate,*liewouklfepfyado2entlniei 
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A day. That ^ miniite ' always got in between him 
and prompt attention to bosineea. He was generally 
late at school^ and as poor in his lessons as he was in 
his punctuality. The fact is, he did not like to worlc 
Industry was not one of his virtues. The industrious 
boy is tiie punctual boy who can be depended upon. 
The boys cr men who are continually saying * in a 
minute' are not reliable, and their employers soon 
find it out."* 

*^And then your companions should be the best 
boys around,'' added his mother. ** Shun bad c(»n* 
pimions as you would the small-pox. Treat all asso* 
dates well, but be intimate only with those of them 
who are good." 

*^ How shall I know whether they are bad?** inter 
mptcd Nelson. 

^^That is easy enough,'* answered his mother 
*^ In some instances you may not be able to tell, 
perhaps, but the boy who uses profane w(»ds or tu1« 
gar words, who speaks evil or lightly of his parents, 
and who is running about in idleness when he might 
be at work, is not a safe companion, certainly ; you 
can see that." 

•' Nelson will nund his Fs and Q's, I think," said 
his father in a tone of pleasantry. 

**What do you mean byFs and Q's?" inquired 
Nelson, not comprehending the drift of his ftther^s 
remark. 

*^ Well, boys who keep thefar eyes open to obsenra, 
tnd who stop to inquire into the reason of tbil^p^ 
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mind their Ps and Q's,** answered his fitther. ** Men 
who make their mark in the world mind their Ps and 
Q's. If you stop to think and see that bad company 
is dangerous, that idleness tends to wrong, and tiiat 
industry tends to good, yon will mind yonr Ps and 
0^8. If you' aim at something high and noble, you 
will suoceed and be respected. The boy who aims at 
nothing usually hits it. There is little or nothing in 
Um, and the world soon finds it out/' 

There was much wisdom in Mr. Storer's remarks* 
He was a man of sound common sense, and under 
his roof there was a great deal of wholesome counsel 
imparted. Often in the humblest abodes the best 
instruction and example are given. History is 
crowded with fiicts that confirm the counsels of Mr. 
Storer. 

We hare room here for but one eminent example. 
It is that of the celebrated Dr. Alexander Murray, 
of Scotland. His ancestors were all poor but worthy. 
His fiither was a shepherd, and his mother was the 
daughter of a shepherd, land Alexander commenced 
bis work-life, at seven or eight years of age, as a 
•bepherd-bqy* His ftther possessed ability, and was 
* sagadous, wise ' man, tlumgh uneducated and 
coarse. He was too poor to send either of hiit sons 
to adiool, but he did what he could to make them 
readers. He taught Alexander to read at six yean 
of age. He bought a catechism which had the al< 
phabet printed in connection with it in liaige typOf 
and with this be proceeded to educate his pnpiL 
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The account which Alexander gave of tiiat cate- 
chism and his efforts at learning, forty years or 
more afterwards, when he had distingaished himself 
in the knowledge of the Oriental languages, is so 
interesting tiiat we give it in his own words : 

"As the catechism was too good a book for mo 
to handle at aU times, it was generallj locked up, and 
my father, through the winter, drew tiie figures of the 
letters for me, in his written hand, on the board of 
an old wool cardj with the black end of an extin- 
guished heather stem or root, snatched from the fire. 
I soon learned all the alphabet in this form, and be- 
came writer as well as reader* I wrought with the 
board and brand continually. Then the catechism 
was presented, and in a month or two I could read 
the easiest parts of it. I daily amused myself with 
copying the printed letters. In May, 1772 [when 
he was seven years old], father gave me a small 
psahn-book, for which I totally abandoned the cate- 
chism, which I did not like, mi which I tore into two 
pieces and concealed in the hole of a dike. I soon 
got many psalms by memory and longed for a new 
book. Here difl^oulties arose. The Bible, used 
every night in the fiunily, I was not permitted tc 
open or touch. The rest of the books were put up 
in chests. I at length got a New Testament, ana 
read the historical parts with great Cariosity and 
ardor. But I longed to read the Bible, which seemed 
to me a much more pleasant book ; and I actually 
went to where I knew an old loose-leaved Bible 
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lay, and carried it away piecemeal* I perfectly re- 
member the strange pleasure I felt in reading the 
histories of Abraham and David. I liked moumftal 
narratiyes, and greatly admired Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and Lamentations* I pored oyer these pieces of the 
Bible in secret for many months, but I durst not 
show them openly ; and as I read constantly and 
remembered well, I wooa astonished all our honest 
neighbors with the many passages of Scripture I 
repeated before them* I haye forgotten too much of 
my Biblical knowledge, but I can still rehearse all 
the names of the patriarchs from Adam to Christ, 
and various other narratiyes then committed to 
memory*'' 

** My fiither had no debts and no money ,** he wrote 
in his manhood ; and that was exactly the condition 
of Nelson's fiither* 

At this time Alexander became a shepherd-boy, and 
tended sheep among the hills* But he was so much 
•• given to bodes, and writing on boards with coal,^ 
that he did not like his calling; and his mother^s 
brother, who came to the family on a visit, was so 
attracted by the brightness of the boy, that he offered 
to pay his expenses for a season in school at New 
Gralkmay. Hits was an unexpected opportunity to 
Alexander, and the young reader can imagine with 
what eagerness he accepted the offer. He was un* 
eolthrated and rough, of course, and became the in- 
nooeot cause of much amusement in school* Tears 
afterwaids be wrote: **lfy prounndatioii of wards 
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was laughed at, and my whole speech was a subject 
of Am. Bat I soon gained conragei and before tiie 
vacation in August I often stood leader of the Bible 
class. I was in the meantime taught to write copies, 
and use paper and ink. But I both wrote and printed, 
that is, imitated printed letters, when out of school.^ 
We hare not space to continue this record of his 
life, except to say, that fh>m that time his improve- 
mcnt never stopped. Onward and upward was his 
motto. His poverty did not permit of many school- 
days, only snatches of time in the school-room, and 
yet his progress surprised everybody, and he was 
called by some of the neighbors, when twelve or 
fourteen years of age, ** a living miracle.'' By ap- 
propriating every leisure moment to reading and 
study, borrowing books as he had opportunity, in- 
quiring after knowledge of his superiors, rising early 
in the morning in order to gain a little time to read, 
sitting up a littie later at night for the same purpose, 
saving a few minutes for study when he went to his 
meals, he worked Us way up to the big^best plnnade 
of literaiy flune. 



CHAPTER m. 

LEAVING HOME. 

THE mother-bird jostles her new-fledged young 
fh>m their nest, that they may learn to fly« She 
flutters around them as they spread their tiny wings 
upon the air, darting upwards and downwards, and, 
if need be, bearing them alofb in their timid move- 
ments as if to teach them the art of adventurous 
flight. So Nelson, like the young bird, was crowded 
by bard necessity out of the soft nest where loving 
jmrcnts had fondled and nursed him, tliat he might 
try his powers in the world's devious way to fortune. 
A littto child nestling in his mother's bosom under the 
pressure of want, ho becomes really a waif in the 
straggles of life. The old home, with its tender loves 
and bright memories, yields up its precious charge at 
the bidding of heartless poverty, and blesses and 
kisses the treasure it cannot keep. Its time-worn 
roof shelters less that tearflil eyes can see, but not less 
of love, for afTections seem to deepen and broaden with 
ihe realization of the family loss. Homo is not less 
• home because its honsdiold is less by one ; and the 
world seems fiurer and greater that takes to its bosom 
the member which the home has lost. 

40 
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^^Unole Bobert has cornel Uncle Robert has 
come I ** shoated two or three of the children on a 
bright Thursday evening, Jnst before the son went 
down, and they went rushing into the hoose in the 
greatest excitement. 

** Uncle Robert has comoP was shoated into 
Mrs. Storer's ears ; and out dashed one of the num« 
ber to find *' father,^ who was informed with no less 
a shout that ^* Uncle Robert had come I ** T 

Was this excitement strange? They knew the 
object of Uncle Robert's coming. It was the first 
breach in the family — a new, strange, and sad 
separation. They were glad to see Uncle Robert, 
however, and his wife, too, for she came with him. 

*^I expected you yesterday,** said Mrs. Storer, 
*^ or rather I hoped you would come,'* as she wel- 
comed the honored relatives to the house. ** It is a 
long, tiresome ride.*' 

**It is so,** replied Uncle Robert, ** though we 
have taken it easy. Are you all well? " 

*< Very well indeed ; ^ and she proceeded to wait 
upon her guests, when Johnnie came running in witli 
his father whom he had found. 

*^61ad to see you, Robert,'* said Mr. Storer, 
shaking hands ; *' and. you, too,** addressing his 
brother's wife. ** I thought you would come. When 
a woman has no family but her husband, she con 
leave home with him as well as not.** 

'* I find there are cares enough, even where there 
are no children,** was answered with a smile. 
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** And where is my boy?'' inquired Uncle Bobert 
pleasantly, as ho looked around upon the group of 
boys and girls who had gathered in childish delight. 
•« Let me see, I believe his name is Nelson.'' 

^* This is the one," answered Nelson's mother, at 
the same time leading the child up to him. ** A good 
boy, we think." 

** All of that I know," said Uncle Bobert, giving 
Nelson a hearty shake of the hand. ** I thhik the 
Vermont air will suit 3^ou, my boy. And which is 
this one?" taking hold of the next nearest boy. 

«« That is Johnnie," replied Nelson. 

** And that one ? " pointing to another. 

** That is James," said Nelson. 

And so they went through the list, Undo Bobert 
and his wife extending to each a cordial greeting, 
making a very fhvorable impression upon the entire 
bevy of boys and girls. 

^*WeIl," continued Uncle Bobert, jocosely, 
•«yoar fhther and mother might spare two or three, 
and not miss them. I guess they will have to fling 
into the bargain one of the girls. We have no 
more girls at home than we have boys — an equal 
number of both." 

** Ton haven't either," answered Nelson, who knew, 
with the rest of his brothers and sisters, that their 
nude had no diildren. 

** So modi more the need of a boy and girl both," 
rq}oiDed Unrla Bobert; **now don't you think so, 
Nekon?^ 
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^^Ishaold likeit,^ answered Nelson. *<I guess 
Jane would go if mother will let her.^ 

**I think she wonld,^ continued Undo Robert, 
** but I should hardly dare to ask her mother. I am 
afiraid she will think I am too much of a b^gar.^^ 

*^ Mother wouldn't let her go,** timidly suggested 
Johnnie, who was quite well posted about the status 
of affairs in the family. 

*^ I am afhdd that you are more tiian half right,^ 
said Uncle Robert. ** At any rate, I shan't ask her, 
and then she won't have a chance to refhse." 

*^ A good conclusion to arrive at/' responded her 
mother, laughing. '* I shouldn't like to be asked such 
a question. I think if Uncle Robert gets one out of 
the seven, he will have his part." 

While this conversation was going on, Mr. Storer 
was taking care of the horse, and the children were 
listening attentively to the remaiks tiiat we have 
cited. 

In due time — and it was not long — the whole 
family, including Uncle Robert and his wife, sat 
down to supper. It was quite a spectacle to the 
guests — such a family of children gathered around 
one table. They were wont to sit at a table where 
there were none, and the change was significant. 

**If Ihad such a family to run, I couldn't run a 
tannery,** remarked Uncle Robert, surveying the 
scene. ** My hands would be fliU in the house.^ 

**You wcnild need a tannery to provkle shoe* 
leather," said Mrs. Storer in a vein of humor. 
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** Yoa don't understand it,** added Mr. Storer, ad« 
dressing his brother. *' When they are a little older 
I could run two or three tanneries in the fiunilf. AH 
I need is capital.** 

**I see,** rejoined Uncle Robert. ^'^Jt yon are 
right, I have not been wise at all. But it belongs to 
Nelson to prove your theory ;** glancing a quizzical 
look at the boy. **If he, only seven years old, 
makes a usefhl tanner-boy, why, I shall be obliged 
to admit that the whole family might equip several 
tanneries.** 

** It matters not how many we have, we have none 
to spare,** said Mrs. Storer. *^ Parents who can 
spare one as well as not because they have seven, 
could spare one as well as not if thqr had but half 
that number.** 

«' Well said,** added Mr. Storer ; <' and yet I think 
that half the world or more suppose that the poor 
ikther of sis children would be right glad to get rid of 
one or two. But it is Just as tiying for iK>or parents 
to part with their children as it is for rich ones.** 

** And harder, too,** interrupted Mrs. Storer ; ** for 
rich parents can take their choice : they can choose 
tlieir places ; and I was going to say, they can almost 
make their terms ; while poor parents are left but one 
alternative — they must take what offers.** 

Supper proceeded with the conversation, which grew 
from ** gay to grave,** becoming quite a serious affair 
befora the meal was finished. Uncle Bobert himself, 
and fais wife, too, weve the redplents of some new 



mod yalnable ideiis* Beii^ childtow Hiemselves, they 
understood little aboat the feeUngs or the felt respon* 
abilities of parents. In eommon with many wedded 
coaples without diildren they had reared whole fami- 
lies of perfect children in imagination. They had 
wondered, no donbt, that any fhmily should allow dis« 
obedience, rudeness, or mannerless behayior within its 
domain. 

On the following day, Mr. Storer and his brother 
were busily engaged in conversation and writing, and 
once Nelson observed that his uncle signed a written ]^ 
document which his father read. The lad did not ^ 
understand what they were doing, although he im- 
agined it was something about himselfl He feared 
nothing, however, because he had entire confidence 
in his father, and knew that he would do ri^t at any 
rate. 

The truth was, his father and undo were making 
out the papers that. would apprentice Nelson to the 
latter until the child was twenty-one years of ago, 
agreeably to the custom of the day. At the dose of 
the long interview between his fhther and uncle, 
lasting several hours. Nelson was a *^ bound boy," 
though ho did not comprehend the fhU import of the 
transaction. Nothing but the dire necessity recon- 
ciled his father to the act ; it was a greater trial to 
him even than he had supposed ; but he had done 
what he thought would be best for his son. 

^* It is a hard experience,'' said Mr. Storer to hia 
brother ; ** but our fkther and mother went tfarongb 
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it. I never knew until no w what a trial theirs was ; 
and if I thought that Nelson wonld suffer what I sof* 
fered in my apjraenticeship, I wonid see him in the 
ixxnr-hoase sooner than bind him ont. But he is only 
exdianging homes. Groing thmi my hoose toyoors is 
bot stepping into more priTiteges.** 
• ^* It is a better time for boys nowfhan it was when 
jon and I were yonng,** responded his brother. 
** Many apprentices had a hard time of it then. Ithink 
I was better off than yon were, although I shoold 
consider it wrong to treat a boy as I was treated. 
Kelscm shall have as much kindness shown him at my 
boose as he would were he my son.^ 

*^ I haye no doubt of that,^ answered Mr. Storer. 
**Tou will find him a very thoughtM and capable 
boy for one of his age ; and he will never need to be 
told twice to do anything. He is very prompt and 
wiUing to do.*" 

** Can he read?"* inquired Uncle Robert. 

* * Oh, yes ; he can read better than most boys of his 
age,** answered Mr. Storer; ** and he can write, too. 
Not much of a penman yet, of course, but good for 
a boy seven years old.^ 

** Yes, if he can write at all, it is good for a hoy 
of that age,** responded Uncle Robert ^*Not many 
boys of his age have tried to write. He shall have 
a good chance to improve himself in reading and 
writing.** 

** I suppose yon have no sohod now,** said ]&• 
Stom, inquiring^. 
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** None ; our school begins on tlie first Mondjiy f o 
Deoember,** replied his brother. ** I shall see tha^he 
goes every day through the winter.** 

** Yon are my boy now," said Uncle Robert to 
Nelson, as he came into the room, interropting the 
fixregoing conversation. ** Beady to go home with 
me?'' 

<* Yes, sir,** answered Nelson ; ** and I know what 
I am going to do.** 

<* And so do I,** rcgomed Uncle Bobert, in a pleas- 
ant voice. ** Everything is cut and dried for you in 
Vermont. Which do yon like best, to work or to go 
to school?'' 

** I like to work best sometimes, and sometimes I 
like to go to school best," was the child's truthM 
and wise answer. 

"Well, that is right," said Uncle Bobert. *«I 
suppose when yon are at work yon like to work best, 
and when yon go to /school you like to go to sdiool 
i^est; and that is just as it should be. A great many 
boys like to work the least when they have work to 
do ; and many have the least love for school when 
they have the best opportunity to go." 

"Nelson always seemed to like what his father 
and mother think is best for him," added Mr. Storer. 
" I think he will like what yon think is best for him, 
whether it is working in tlie bark-mill or going to 
school. Dcm't yon think you shall, Nelson ? ** 

" Yes, sir," replied Nelson, now standing beside 
his nnde, whose aim was flung around hinu 
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^* Yaa rafber waat to go to YemiODt now, do yoo 
not?" eontinaed his fiither. 

«'Ye8, sir; I think I shall like it,'' the boj re- 
plied, turning to his nncle with a lode that seemed to 
say, ** I liice my nncle, and I wonld like to live with 
Iifan.'' 

Kekon had reaUy lost his reluctance to leaving 
home* He had been encouraged so much, and his 
nn<^ and annt were so pleasant and good, that he 
was rather pleased, on the whole, with the idea of 
gomg to Vermont. 

** Wen, yoor uncle will be here several days yet,** 
added his father, ** so that yon have some time left for 
home still.'' 

^^Only till day after to-morrow," rejoined Uncle 
Bobcrt **I cannot stop longer possibly. I hare 
business to transact on the way bade, and two or 
three visits to make. I shall be four days gdng 
home, if not more." 

** A Icmg journqr to take for so short a visit," said 
Mr. Storer. 

** I should not have ccmie at all now," continued 
Uncle Bobert, ** had I not c<mie for my boy. That 
was the only temptation that could have brought me 
here Just now;" and he lodced at Nelson as if he 
Intended the remaik mon particularly for his ear. 

The time Of Undo Boberf s stay soon expired, and 
preparations were made for returning. He was 
going but twenty miles on the first day, as he desired 
10 ftop and Tiait soma iUeodt over ni{^t. It was a 



bright, 000I9 aataniiud morning, and the son was two 
or three hours high when they atarted. 

Nelson was in good spirits, and really thought bet* 
ter of gdng to a new home than ever before. He 
was so mnoh pleased with his nnele and aont, that be 
almost forgot, for the time being, the sadness of 
leaving home. 

He roqoired no tomk for his wardrobe. It did not 
take his mother a half day to fold and pack his 
clothes. A bandana handkerchief was ample to h<dd 
his earthly goods ; and the bundle was a small one, 
too. He had no need of money, and he had no puree 
in which to carry it if ho had. 

When Samuel Budgett, who became one of Eng- 
land's merchant-princes and best men, was bound out 
at fourteen years of age and left his old home for the 
new one, he presented his mother with a package of 
money containing over one hun^hred doUan. Fot 
several years he had bought and sold articles for the 
profits, and he had carefiilly laid by every cent *^ for 
his mother/' as he said. And now, on the morning 
of the day he would leave that home forever, he took 
solid pride and pleasure in making such a present to 
his mother. And the act was proof that the boy 
possessed the elements ot success within himself, and 
it foreshadowed the success of the Aiture man. AH 
w1k> knew the youth were not surprised that he be- 
came the man he did. 

On the other hand, John Errro, who became the 
fiMnous Biblical scholar, -—Dr. John Kitto, — did not 

4 
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possess a copper, when he left his povertj-stridten 
home, to gtve to his mother. Nor did he leave Us 
IxNne for a pleasaoter one with a kind nnde, bat for 
the poor-hoase. An accident had completely de« 
fitroj'ed his hearing. In addition to this privation, he 
had a drunken ikther, whose debasement and cmelty 
were much w<Hse than deafness. The family was 
reduced to a condition of beggary, and a home in 
the poor-house for John was inevitable. He was 
under the necessity of leaving home without the 
smallest present for his mother, whom he dearly 
loved, unless it was a kiss. 

Nelson was better off than either, though he had 
not a cent in his possession ; and he left his home 
with a better prospect before him than either Budgett 
or Kitto had. Yet ho was but half as old. 

We will leave the reader to imagine the scene in 
the old home, after the breach was made on that day, 
and will only add tliat Nelson scarcely realized what 
his parents, brothers and sisters did, until he stopped 
to spend the night with the friends of his uncle. It 
was a pleasant famQy, and children were there to 
take up his attention. He was weary, and retired at 
an eariy hour, sleeping in a room by himself. Balmy 
sleep came to his relief in a few minutes, and if be 
fdt aught of sadness it was soon lost in slumber. 
In the nig^ however, he awoke, and realized vividly 
that he was in a strai^ place. The old home stood 
befim him Just as he left it, and be could see the 
tliersof tDJojing themselves as be had 
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done* '*I wish I was at hamt/^ be said wifhiii 
htmaeUl <* I want to see ikilier and moUia.'' And 
then be thoog^t that this was only the beginning. 
This was bat the first daj oat. He was miy twenty 
miles fkom home; at the end of his joomey he 
woold be d^ty miles away. Sndi thoog^ts crowded 
npcm his mind one after the other, and he felt as he 
nerer felt before — hometkk. Unbiddai tears rolled 
down his fiu^, thoog^ none bat angds saw them. 
Alone in the daikness he wq>t, and thoog^t and 
wept, — and w^it to sleep again. He slept imtil 
his nncle called liim in the morning. The li^t was 
streaming into his window, and, better than that, a 
radiant smile beamed in his nncl^s fkce. He almost 
foigot his misery, thoi^h he did not feel so chipper 
as he did on the day before. . 

He was soon up and dressed ; and, after break 
fksting, the Joomey was resumed. We will stq;> to 
narrate but one ev^it more that occurred on the way. 

** See that cripple yonder, Nelson,'' said his uncle, 
the second day of the Joomey, as they were driving 
leisurely along. Nelson looked up and saw an old 
man approaching, so lame that he could scarcely 
hobble. Coming near to him, Undo Robert reined 
up the horse, and said : 

** Tott are most too old and lame to travel ftr, 
stranger.** 

** And as poor as I am lame,** answered the aged 
man. ** I have got most through this world, thoogh**' 

** And where do you live 7^ 
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*^ Not fiir off,^ the cripple replied ; ** aixl mj iUlu 
are too poor to do nrach for me.^ 

** Well, here are twenty-five cents, if that will hdp 
yon any," said Uncle Robert, passii^ the money to 
liim. 

** God bless yon I ^ exclaimed the stranger, sor^ 
prised at the gift. '* It wffl be agreat help to me. 
Hay yon never want for friends.'' 

Ndscm was neariy as much snrprised at the gift as 
the infirm old man was ; for be had never seen his 
fkther give so laige an amoont. His father was a 
kind*hearted, benevolent man, and sometimes gave a 
little to men who were poorer than himself, bat it 
was only a few cents at a time. The act increased 
his respect for his nnde, and he could scarcely sup- 
press the sil^it inquiry whether he should ever be 
liie recipient of so mu<di money at one time. 

**Bad enough to bo poor,** remarked Uncle Robert, 
as tbcry proceeded on thejoumqr; ^^battobe poor 
and lame is a good deal worse. But so the world 
goes.*' 

Nebon was still more thoug^tAii after this lemaiki 
and so eootinned mitil tbcry reached his fUnre home. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THB NEW HOMS. 

** A ND this is your home, my boy,** said Undo 
JLJL Boberty slighting fh>m liis diaise, and ad« 
dressing Nelson. '*I am glad to get here, and 
I guess yoa are too.** 

^* I am, whether ho is or not,** replied Mrs. Storer. 
** Nelson has had the longest ride of his life to get 
here, and he has a right to be tired.^ 

*' He has enjoyed it ; haven't yon, Nckon? '^ added 
Iiis nnele. ** Ton will be ready to be introduced to 
that horse in the bark-mill before many days ; and old 
Gate (name of the horse) will be ready to bo intro* 
duced to you. She knows more about the business 
than }'0U do, for she lias ground bark the greater part' 
of her life. She is a faithful old creature.'' 

Nelson was introduced in such a hearty way to his 
uncle's house tliat he felt quite at home within an 
hour. Ho began to look about and observe the new 
tilings ; for everything was new and strange. Even 
the landscape differed from anything he had seen, 
being grander and more varied. He fouml that bis 
onde lived In a better house than Ms ikther ; ihM 
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it was fbniished better, and that there were many 
more oomfinrts in it. He saw that his uncle was not 
as poor as his father, just as he had been told. 
Ttere was evidence all aroond of a degree of thrift ; 
and the contrast between his new and old home was 
▼eiy great. 

He had been in the house but a sh<Hrt time, when 
bis aunt, desiring to interest him all she could and 
make him happy, said : 

** Nelson must see his room ; and he can put away 
bis things there, and make himself at home. C<mie, 
Nelson,, let us see where you are going to sleep.** 

And away they went up-stairs, where the child was 
introduced into a cosy room, much more inviting than 
the one he had left at home. 

** This is yours,** said his aunt. ** See if you can 
keep it as neat as it is now. How do you like it?** 

** I like it,** the boy answered without much en« 
tbusiasm. The fact was. Nelson was not inclined to 
talk much. He was thinking. Take any child but 
seven years old fhnn his home, however poor and 
bumble it may be, and carry him away to another 
that may be more attractive, and his tongue will be 
quite silent. In his old home he may have been a 
glib talker; at first, in his new home, he will think 
more and say less. Tet Nelson was not homesick. 
Tbere was no time for homesickness yet. His aunt 
did not mean that he should be homesick. Eveiy* 
thing was new and strange to him, so that his thoufl^ts 
wwe eomplete^ abisorbed in his sunoundiDgs. ' He 
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liked the hoiuie and his rocmi Teiy mudi indeed ; and 
yet he was not inclined to talk. He was thinking. 

<* Well, Nelson, what do yon think of that room?" 
said Uncle Robert, the next morning, as the fiunUy 
gathered around the breakfost-table. ** It is a good 
place to sleep up here in Vermont.^ 

** It don't make much difference to you whether it 
is in Massachusetts or Vermont as to sleeping, does 
it. Nelson?** remarked his aunt. ** Tou are good at 
sleeping anywhere if you are like other boys. If you 
prove that you can work as well as you can sleep, 
your uncle will not be able to find enough for you to 
do.** 

** You and I will take care of that. Nelson,** said 
liis uncle. ** Little boys must not work too hard ; 
they must hare some time to play ; for * All w<Mrk 
and no play makes Jack a dull boy,* it is said.** 

^^ I guess I shall haye a word to say about that, 
Nelson,** chimed in his aunt. *^ Your uncle mustQ*t 
think that he is going to hare you all the time. Why, 
I hare been thinking every day how nice it will bo to 
have a boy to do chores for me. I shan*t have to 
hunt hens* nests now ; boys can do that better than 
their aunts. And it will be Ain for you ; and new 
business, too I You never found a hen*s nest in your 
life, did you?** 

«« And quite a job as well as sport,** said Uncle 
Bobert, not giving the boy time to answer, ** where 
more than fifty hens are running over a farm. If 
half of them have a nest, it will take considerable 
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tfane to look after all their nests, and bring in the 



Nelson made no reply to all these remarks and in* 
qidries. Indeed, he had scarcely a chance to reply, 
the remarks were so thick and general. The family 
were doing their best to make the child happy in his 
new home, and, in their kindness, they were rather 
€Terd<Hng the matter. The boy was enjoying himself, 
however. There was no uiohappy appearance about 
liim. He nerer slept better than he did through that 
first night in his Vermont home. And yet he was 
tbinking. 

During the day Nelson explored the grounds, bam, 
tannery, bark-mill, orchard, hen-house, piggery, 
stable, &c. He found that he had come to quite an 
establishment. There was variety and business all 
aioond him. He b^an to see that his uncle was a 
real business man. He thought to himself that be 
should like living there. 

** This is our new boy from Massachusetts,** said 
bis aunt to a neighbor who caUed just after dinner, 
at the same time drawing Nelson towards her, and 
saying to him, *^ This is Mr. Watson, our nearest 
nd^^bor.** 

«« Indeed I Then this is the little feUow you told 
me was coming,** replied Mr. Watson. ^* Come herey 
niy child; how old are you?** at the same time 
Ksching out his hand to welcome Nelson* 

** Seven years old,** the hoj answered. 

•* Only seven 1 ** nitoibed Mr. Watson { <<youQg In- 
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deed to leave home ; but yoa have come to a good 
place, mj lad. Have yoa anybrothen and sisters?'' 

** I have foot brotli^en and one sister," answered 
Nelson. 

** A large family I You have had aplenty of play- 
mates without going fh>m home,'' added Mr. Watscm. 
**And what can yon do hero? Are yon going to 
make a tanner like your uncle ? " 

** I'm going to drive the horse in the bark-mill," 
replied the boy, ** and find hens' nests." 

** And that will keep yoa busy," responded Mr. 
Watson, laughing, ^* if yoa do both of them wdl. 
That is the main thing, to do work toeU^ if it is noth- 
ing bat hunting hens' eggs. My Johnnie is one of 
the best boys you ever saw about that. He is older 
than you are, several years older, but he never 
botches anything that he does. His brother George 
is in too much of a hurry always to do things well ; 
he wants to get through with his work, and so he 
slights it ; and I am afhud that he will always be so. 
He is going to learn the carpenter's trade, and I am 
almost sure that the houses he may build will leak. 
I have to talk with him a great deal about this, while 
Johnnie does everything just as well as he can with- 
out being told." . 

^^ There is a great difference in boys," interrupted 
Nelson's aunt^ **Some have to be talked to ten 
times as much as others, and then not do half as well. 
But your George is relEd smart" 

«< Smart onoai^t" xespcmcl^ l(r.W%tsa& ; *^ bat if 
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I could hare my way, ho would be much more thor- 
ough and not so smart* I am tired and sick of so 
much sham work* Peterson has tried three times to 
atop the leak around my chimney, and it leaks yet. 
I would know my business better, or I wouldn't do it 
at alL'' 

Kr. Watson had been tried in more ways than one 
with sham work, and his patience had become ex* 
hmnsted. His remarks, addressed really to Nelson's 
aimt, were sensible, for he was a sensible man. Many 
boys, and men too, overlook entirely the importance 
of doing work well. They regard slighting work as 
a small matter. Indeed, there are those who look 
upon it as a kind of acquisition to be able to turn off 
an extra amount of labor by slighting their work. 
Many scholars have no better lessons than will make 
them passable learners. They are satisfied with just 
being able to recite thefar lessons. As to accuracy in 
their studies, whether in arithmetic, grammar, book- 
keeping, or what not, they scarcely tliink of it. A 
mistake or great blunder does not trouble them, pro* 
Tided the teacher does not write down their recitation 
a lUhire. Ftohaps they do not stop to think that 
aeenraqr in lessons has any connection with doing 
things welL Here is what one of the most ezpe« 
rienoed teadiers of New England, who has had thou« 
sands of pupils under his care, says upon ** How to 
mwT TBS Best Placbs ;" and those are what all the 
bojs and girls ought to be after i 

««llinfi0 iie in sodetgr a grv^tt maii^ good plao^ 
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bat the best plaees are few and not easily reached. 
Who shall have the best places? Let any boy look 
about his sdioolroom and ask which of these boys 
are to have the best places, and he will find it hard to 
decide. In all the schools there are many thousands 
of boysy and s<Hne of them will get the best places. 
Who are they? 

*^ I wish to speak to the boys of one trait, which 
often decides which of two boys, who want the same 
place, gets it. I refer to accuracy in scholarship and 
practice. Some boys use the word * about * too often. 

* The area of a certain field is about so much ; ' or a 
certain city is ^ abotU on such a line of latitude ; ' or, 

* the sum of certain quantities is about so mudi.' If 
they spell a word, or solve a problem, or keep an en- 
gagement, that pestilent little word pushes itself into 
notice. The second class of boys cultivate the habit 
of accuracy. They try to * hit the nail on the head,' 
and do it every time. If they add up a column, or 
multiply, or speU, or make a promise, they aim to do 
the thing precisely right. 

** Let two boys of these two kinds apply for a po- 
siti<m as book-keeper, or a superintendents clerk, or 
any other office of trust. The one is about right, and 
the other is right ; the one does his work about lightf 
the other does his right $ the one may be about accu* 
rate in his business, the other is accurate. The acou« 
rate boy, other things being equal, will sureV g^ 
the place, whilst the other one will aboui not get it« 

** I saw a young man in the office of a Western 
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Tailway saperintendent. He was occopyiDg a positkm 
that four hundred boys in that dty would baxe wished 
to get. It was honorable, and ^ it paid well/ besides 
being in the line of promotion. How did he get it? 
Not by having a rich father, for he was the son of a 
laborer. ' The secret was his bcautifbl acciuraqr. He 
began as an errand boy, and did his work accurately. 
His leisure time he used in perfecting his writing 
and arithmetic. After a while he learned to tele* 
graph. At each step his employer commended his 
accuracy, and relied on what he did because he was 
sore it was just right. 

*^ And it is thus with eyery occupation. The accu- 
rate boy is the favored one. Those who employ men 
do not wish to be on the constant lookout, as though 
they were rogues or fools. Jf a carpenter must stand 
at his joume}inan's elbow to be sure his work is right, 
or if a cashier must run over his book-keeper's col- 
umns, he might as well do the work himself; and it is 
very certain that the employer will get rid of such an 
inaccurate workman as soon as possible 

** *But,' says some boy, ^ when I become a man, 
that is the way I shall do ; I mean to be very accu- 
rate.' Fterhaps so ; I could tell better if I knew just 
liow you do your work now. There are several ways 
of getting a lesson. One is to get it * tolerabfy weU,' 
which does not cost much labor ; the otLer is to gel 
it ftoltlessly well, which costs a great deal of labor. 
A boy can get a general idea of his lesson * in a jifl^,' 
but to get it with acooraqr is very hard, and requires 
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both time and induitiy. If yoa, my boy, to-day are 
getting your lesson in the slipsbod way, you vill 
grow np a slipahod man ; bat if to-day your habit is 
to get every lesson with perfect accuracy, I will war- 
rant yon will do that way when you become a man*** 

Mr. Storer came from the tannery into the house 
Just as neighbor Watson was about leaving. 

**I have been having quite a talk with your 
nephew,'' said Mr. Watson ; ** he is going to be a 
neighbor hereafter." 

** I guess he will be a good one, too," was the 
pleasant reply. 

**I have no doubt that he will," rejoined Mr. 
Watson. ** He looks as if he might prove quite an 
addition to our population ; " and this remark was 
made by way of encouragement to the boy, as the 
glance of Mr. Watson's eye and his broad smile 
evinced. 

** We hope that the change will prove for the best 
on both sides," added his uncle. ** Poverty made it 
necessary, or he would not have seen Vermont. 
When parents can't do as they would like, they must 
do as they can." 

^* Of course," replied Mr. Watson ; ^^ and I hope 
that Nelson will become the best and richest tanner 
in the state ; " at the same time glandng at Nelson 
with the kindest look imaginable, and leaving the 
louse with a ** good day" for all 



CHAPTER V. 

FIB8T THIK08. 



'^TT'OO most take a horseback ride to-day, Not* 



8011,^ said his micle, at the breakfast-table, 
on the momisg of his first day in his Yennont home* 
•• Did you ever go to mill?'' 

** No, sir. And I never rode horseback,'' replied 
the lad. 

** Well, you would like to b^;in, would you not?" 
responded his uncle. ** All boys like to ride horse- 
back." 

«* I know I shall like it," answered Nelson. «*Do 
700 mean that I shall. ride all alone? " 

***Certainly; we don't have but one person ride 
horseback at n time up here in Vermont," replied 
Uiicle Bobert. ** And you will ride old Gate ; I want 
&b» should get acquainted with her young master. It 
woo't take her long to scrape acquaintance. I want 
to send a bag of com to mill." 

**How can I cany a bag of com horseback?" 
Inquired Nelson. He had never seen a bag of 
grain flong across a horse's back, and he did not 
VMbntaad how ha could ride and the bag too. StiU 

n 
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be was highly pleased with the prospect of a ride. 
He would hare no faUing-oat witii the bog, provided 
he could get his ride. 

«* We shall see/' responded Uncle Robert. ** We 
know how to do things up here in Vermont.'' 
' The grist-mill was a mile distant, and it may seem 
to the reader rather presumptuous for the uncle to 
send a boy only seven years old upon such an errand, 
and that, too, in a country where he was a stranger. 
But Uncle Robert was doing the best he could to in- 
terest his little nephew, and he thought it would be a 
great encouragement to him to go to mill alone, and 
drive the horse into the bargain. And his view was 
correct. If Nelson's heart could have been turned 
inside out, the first awakening of genuine pride of 
character would have been discovered. That his 
uncle should trust him upon such an important mis* 
sion, on the very first morning of his Vermont career, 
proved to him that even a boy was indispensable np 
there among the hills. His first ideas of real usefld 
service were bom on that day. He began to be a 
man ftom that time. Manhood germinates in such 
soil OS that. Some such circumstance, putting re* 
sponsibility upon shoulders willing to receive it, is 
often the beginning of a fortunate career. 

It was not long before Gate was bridled and stand- 
ing at the comhouse door. Nelson was there, too, 
waiting to see the mystery solved how he and the bog 
could ride together on the same horse. 

** There it is,** remarked Unde Robert, bringing a 
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bag of ooru oat and flinging it over the back of the 
reliable beast. *• That is the way we go to mill in 
Vennont.** And so saying, he canght up Nelson 
and placed him astride the bag, and pat the bridle- 
reins in his hands, showing him how to nse them* 

** Ton can hold on, can't yoa?** inqnired his ancle. 
**Cate will walk you all the way there. She has been 
to mill a great many times.'' 

** Who will take the bag off when I get there?** 
asked the boy. 

" Oh, the miller will do that, — Mr. Drake. You 
can teU him that you are my boy, just arrived flom 
Massadiusetts, and that this is the first horseback 
rido you ever had." 

So saying, he led the horse into the road and 
started tbfi adventurer towards the mill. The horse 
seemed to understand that she was canying a valua- 
ble burden, and walked on with as much considera* 
lion, apparently, as she would have done if endowed 
with, reason. 

On looking round, after about half the distance 
had been travelled. Nelson saw that his uncle was 
following him, and he oomprehen ^ed the meaning of 
ft. His uncle desired that the lad should feel the 
pride of going to mill himself, and yet he was a little 
anadous for his safety ; so he followed on at some 
dUstanoe bdiind him, until the grist-mill was in sight, 
when he returned to his house. 

«« And what chap is this?'* exdahned the hearig^ 
wSDiTf as Kebon drove up to the mOL 
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*< Tm Uncle Robert's hoj now ; I came ftom Mm- 
sachosetto/' answered Nelson. 

**0h,je8l I remember now that he told me be was 
going to have a yomigster fhnn there,'' added the 
miller; **bat I didn't think of such a little shaver as 
yon. WigTt yon are hardly Ug enough to feed the 
bens." 

** Fm big enoogh to go to nuU," replied Nelson, 
rather prood of this first exploit : ** I am seven years 
old." Seven years seemed older to him now than it 
did on the day previous. ^* Fm gdng to drive old 
Gate in the bark-mill, too." 

*^ Well done, if I ain't beat now," said the miller ; 
<« any more boys like yon in Massachusetts? Too 
don't weigh more than one of my large pumpkins ; " at 
the same time lifting him fh>m the horse. ^* Fll take 
care of the grist now." And he shouldered the bag 
of grain and carried it into the mill. Nelson followed, 
and Gate stood at the door waiting, as if she under* 
stood the whole business. The com was in the hop- 
per and the mill grinding within a few minutes, and ia 
less than an hour Nelson was ready to return. The 
miller flung the bag across the back of fkithful Gate, 
and lifted If elson to his place. 

** Used to a horse, I guess, my little fellow," said 
the miller. 

** I never rode a horse before," replied Nelson. 

•« Is that so? Youll make an extra horseman,** 
continued the miller* ** Tell your unde if there an 
6 
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may more seren-year-olds in Mansftchusetts to impcrt 
one for me." 

The miller was a jovial man, and he was yeiy much 
pleased with Nelson* He started him on his way 
l)ack| and watched him nntil he was nearly out of 
•igfat, saying all the while within himself, ** I am glad 
that neighbor Storer has got soeh a boy to make a 
iKHse in his hoose. It has been qniet there Icmg 
cooogfa. It win do him good to look after a chnd." 

Nelson acc^Hnplished the trip and reached hcmie 
safely with the meal* His uncle and aunt were both 
in the yard to greet him. 

' *^That was well done, Nelson/' said his aunt. 
**l>id you have a good time?^ 

** Of course he did,** answered his uncle for him. 
** What did neighbor Drake say to you?"* 

** He said that if there were any more seven-year- 
old boys in Massachusetts you might get him one,*' 
answered Nelson. 

Mr. Storer laughed outright at this. The fact was^ 
bdiind all his desire to teach Nelson to be of service 
to him, he wanted Mr. Drake to see his nephew; 
for he began to feel already that Nelson was an un* 
omunon boy, and his heart was drawn towards him 
aflTectionately. 

** I should think he had enough of his own,** said 
Ills aunt, *^ without going out of the state for one.^ 

*' And perhaps that is the reason wlgr he wants to 
inqmi one,'* responded Mr. StcHwr; **I think X 
shooldt if I was in his place." 
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NdMD did not understand the bearing of this last 
remark, but his aunt did. 

<^ Well, Nelson, your first trip is a success,'' con- 
tinued his uncle, lifting him tnm the horse. ** Here, 
John,"* calling to his hired man, ^* take this meal into 
the house, and Nelson and I iriU look alter Gate.'' 
So the meal went into the house and Gate to tho 
bam. 

In the aftenKxm of the same day Nelson was taken 
into tiie bark-mill, where he was taught how to run 
the afihir. It was wholly new to him. The work 
that he would do was neither hard nor difficult. He 
would drive the horse when grinding was necessary. 
Driving tho horse consisted chiefly in administering 
the lash when the animal was inclined to stop. She 
was so accustomed to the bunness that she could 
run the mill without any driver, but for the fact that 
she had to be reminded occasionally that stopping 
was very improper. Later still in the afternoon he 
made his ** maiden effort," as they say in Congress, 
At egg-hunting, and was tolerably successful. The 
hens looked at him rather suspiciously as if they re- 
garded him an interloper, who was making himself 
too familiar with their property. But Nelscm had no 
evil intention towards them at all. He supposed that 
it was tho business of hens to lay eggs for their 
oiiner, and the business of boys, or somebody dse, 
to carry them into the house, since hens could not do 
that. In his view, boys^ woric heg^ where the hauf 
woik ended. 
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On the whole, that first day of life in Vennont 
was verjr interesting to our little hero. Ho had 
scarcely had time to think of his old home since he 
arose in the morning. His nndo and aunt did not 
intend that he should. They meant that ho should 
enjoy the day better than he ever did a day in Mas- 
sachusetts ; and we think he did. At the close of it 
le was more talkative than he was in the morning. 

«« Are there any boys about hero ? '' he inqubed t>f 
bis annt in the evening. 

*^ Tcs ;• there is Jamesi and Joseph Drake, and 
Samnd Scott, and Lysander March,^ answered his 
aunt. ** They are older than yon are, and they have 
to work pretty hard.'' 

«« What do they do ? '* Nelson asked. 

«* Tbeur fathers are formers, and so they work on 
the ^rm^** replied his annt. •* All boys have to work 
about here ; theur fathers are not able to support them 
in idleness. You can get acquainted with them be- 
fore long. I will show them to you next Sunday at 
meeting ; they will bo there.'' 

** Where is your meeting-house ? '* asked Nelson. 

*< It is more than a mile from here on the moun- 
tain road,** answered his aunt. ** You went to meet- 
ing at home, didn't you?" 

«• Yes, marm ; but we didn't hav€i to go half so far 

as that" 

«• It is a bitter cold ride from here in the whiter over 

tboae U^ bQls,'' continued Mrs. Storer. ** Yon don't 
hare audi cold weather in Massachusetts. Andths 
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•DOW beaU anything yoa eTersawathome; itishigber 
than the walla sometimes. There are Sundays when 
we ean't go to meeting, the roads are so blocked with 
snow. Pe<q>le hare a bard time of it here in the 
winter, bat they are used to it.** 

'^ Well, Nelson,** faitcmipted his nnde, ^* I think 
that Gate will be ready to grind bark to-morrow after- 
no<m. What do you say to that?** 

** Fm ready any time,** answered Nelson. 

*« That is what you came for, ain*t it?** added the 
hired man, who was sitting by the fire. 

*^ I s*po6e so,** was all that Nelson replied. 

** If he gets along as well as he did in going to mill 
to-day, ho will make things buzz in the bark*mill,*' 
said his uncle. 

** I shall come out to see how you get along,** added 
his aunt 

On the next day Nelson made his debut at the 
bark-mill, the hired man, and his uncle and aunt being 
interested spectators. He was not at all abashed that 
he had to perform before such an audience, but went 
to work with a will. 

** That is a good beginnbg,** said his uncle at the 
close of the afternoon. *^ Fm sure that I have got 
the right man in the right place this time ; don't you 
think so, John? ** — tumbg to the hired man. 

** Nobody could do better,** answered Jdm. <<NoI* 
•on is cut out for a tanner, Fm thinldng.** 

And so the lad won the good opinion of those 
aroimd him at the start; and that was a good start 
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of itself. Day after day he continued to drive Gate 
in the bark-mUl, interspersing his labor with doing 
chores, hunting bens' nests, and making himself 
useful generally. On the first Sabbath that ho went 
to meeting, his aunt pointed out the boys of whom 
she had spoken, as she had promised. He thought he 
should like to become acquainted with them. Ho was 
not homesick, although he was very lonesome at 
times, especially at night. It was new and strange 
to him to be where there were no children. But 
everything was done to engage his attention, so that 
really he did not have time to think about home. 
When he retired at night, he was so weary that he 
soon dropped away into the soundest sleep. 

He bad been in his new home about two weeks be- 
fore anything at all was said to him about his father 
and mother by his uncle and aunt. They studiously 
avofded making any reference to his old home, lest 
memories might be awakened that would cause home- 
sickness. But one ev^iing, when a storm was raging 
without, he siedd : 

** Mother told me that I must write to her as soon 
as I could.'* 

** Wen, you can write to-night,'' rq;>lied his aunt. 
^^Toor mother will want to bear tnm you by thif> 
time. You are a small boy to write letters. What 
are you going to tell her ? ** 

««I flhaU write her that I like my new home,'' an^ 
swered Nelson. 

««Here, Nebon," added Us undo, who had Iis» 
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tened to the oonTemtfam and inrooeeded to get pcn^ 
ink, and pi4>er, ** come lig^t to the table liere and 
write your letter. When it is done I will fold and 
address it, and we will have it on its way to Massa* 
ebosc^U." 

So yoong a correspondent was necessarily a alow 
penman, Imt he was a persevering one. He went to 
work Jost as he went to mill, with the porpose of 
doing it. It was the fini letter that he ever wrote ; 
indi^ he was doing fini things ri^t along. He 
had been to mill for the jlrsC time, hunted hens' nests 
the/rsC time, gronnd baik the/rai tame, and now he 
wonld write the^Crae letter. 

There were two promising things in this affair. 
The first was tiiat he remembered his Mother. If a 
boy most forget his father <Mr mother, let him forget 
his thther. We never knew a wm, who forgot <Mr 
spoke ill of his mother, to make mndi of a man. 
When President Lincoln was shot by that miserable 
Booth, a sea-captain in New Bedf<»d, Mass., reading 
of it in the paper, exclaimed : 

** That is Just what I shoold eiq[>eci. When that 
fellow was ten years old, I bioogfat him with all his 
father's fimiily fhHn liverpool to New Orleans, where 
the (hther had an engagement in the theatre. That 
boy was the most disobedient and reckless of his 
ago that I ever saw ; and I observed one thing about 
him that I have always noticed in boys who turn out l 
badly : he had no respect for his mother. He was 
impudent to her constantly ; and one day, on deoki 
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she was oorrectiiig him for his iisaal disobedienoet 
when his fiither camo on dedc, and, seeing what his 
wife was doing, he burst into a rage of passi<Mi, ex* 
dahning, 'Treating that boy so? You'll cnish aU 
%he manhood oat of him if yon treat him so/ Boys 
who treat their mothers in that way are on the road 
to rain and the gallows." 

John Qoincy Adams, <mce President of the United 
States, wrote, many years ago : '* It is doe to grati* 
tode and nature that I should adaiowledge and avow 
that such as I have been, whatever it was, such as I 
am, whatever it is, and sudi as I hope to be in all 
fhtnri^, must be ascribed, under FlroTidence, to the 
precepts and example of my mother.** 

Everybody respects this great and good man for 
this public expression of his r^ard for his mother. 
We have seen a brainless fop in the city, a cleric in a 
store, introduce his mother fhxn the countiy to his 
fo<Mn*mate as Mrs. Porter, because he was ashamed 
to own that a woman so poorly clad was his mother. 
The unnatural son was deqHsed by every person in 
the st<»e who knew of it, and to-day he is a misera- 
ble, penniless hariger-on. 

It was a good omen that Nelson was drawn to his 
mother. We do not mean that he did not love his 
iSKther and his brothers and sisters; by no means. 
. Doubtless he could not tell whidi ho loved most ; but 
^ the mother is the centre of the fiimfly, and around 
her all things revolve. The maternal tie is tbt 
earliest, and lasts the longest. 
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Tbe oUier good tbii^ about the mflGur of that even* 
iig 18, that letter-wiitiiig is one of the most valuable 
[nactices fw a boj w girl. Let them b^in it as soon 
as thej learn to write, and eonlinue it as long as they 
liye. Yeiy few people ean write a fine letter; and 
the reason is that they have not had the practice. 
When they write a letter they dash it <^ without care 
or study, and thus cstabli^ a very bad habit. A 
well-written letter is Su oredit to any person, old or 
young. A loving letter, penned to a loving mother 
far away, is not only creditable to the writer, but its 
effect upon the writer^s heart is good and lasting. A 
boy is more of a man when he has written an aflTec- 
tionate letter to his mother ; his heart is bigger and 
his intellect broader. 

When Nelson was a boy there were not many let- 
ters written, as compared with the present time. 
There were no railroads, so that mails were much 
longer in their conveyance firom place to place. 
Postage was three or four times as high as it is 
now, while the people had less money. For these 
and other reasons, comparatively few letters were 
written. 

Uncle Robert aided Nelson in writing his first let- 
ter; not that he wrote or composed it for him, but he 
taught him how to begin it, where to put the address, 
how to spell his words, And suggested some things 
that he knew Nelson's parents would like to know. 
Before bed-time the following letter was written : 
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*< Ht Dear Mother : I am glad to write to you. 
I like my new home. Uncle Robert and Amit Storer 
are good to me. I went to mill horseback aU alone 
the first day I was here. Uncle Robert put a bag of 
com on Gate's back and set me on top of it and I 
drove there alone. It was a whole mile. I drive 
Gate to grind baik in the mill. I like it. Uncle 
Bobert has lots of hens, and I hunt hens' nests. It 
is real ibn. I help Aunt Storer some in the house. 
Uncle Bobert says that school will begin in foor 
weeks. It is a ndle to school. Th^ have awfhl lots 
of snow up here. Can't go to meeting nor school 
•ometimes there is so much snow. I want to see you 
ever 00 mndi. I want to see x^t and Johnnie and 
Ann and all of yoa. I widi you was all here, we 
wroold have such a good time. Sometimes I want to 
oome home very mach ; but I know I can't. Some- 
times I want boys and girls to play with ; it is lone- 
mone to be where there is none. Love to pa, and 
Johnnie, and Jimmy, and Sammy, and Albert, and 
Ijdim. 

^^ Write me a letter as soon as yon can. 

(( With modi love, 

"NwLsoir.'' 

Hereafter we shall know what a stir this letter made 
In tiie old Massachusetts home. Vermont mails 

cimM » iiM^r^ iiv^Kvtimt q;Ml6 tbm ^^ 
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/i^ that tbta adopted son of the state ever wrote, aiid 
the fx^ that a certain home in Maaeachnsetts ever 
receiTed ftom a aon ; and probaUy the fx^ that a 
bo7 only aeren years <dd arer wrote to send ont c^ 
thastala* 



CHAPTER VI 

THE WINTER SCHOOL. 

# 

THAKESGIVING came; and it was rather a 
lonely day for Nelson. It was an occasi<Mi 
that reminded him of home, where several diildren 
made it somewhat of a lively time. To spend 
Thanksgiving where there was no child but himself 
was not much of a Thanksgiving to him. It is a 
wonder that he was not homesick. Bat his uncle, 
and aunt understood the matter, and did all that was 
possible to make him happy. 

**Next Monday for sdiool, NelBon,** exclaimed 
his undo at the dinner-table ; ** and no more grind- 
ii^ bark for three nionths.'' 

<« Who will grind bark when I go to school ? "^ asked 
Nelson. 

«« John will do it,"* answered Uncle Robert. **Your 
teacher will board here some this winter, and you 
win have a good chance to learn in the long ercn* 

It was the custom in Vermont at that thno Tor 
teadiers to board around among the fiunilies — a week 
criBOfis in a flunfly • Sometimes parents would board 

7« 
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a teadier iiK»e than tiidr shue, for the sake of the 
benefit to their childreii. 

'^ Mr. Scott is a good sehoohnaster," added his 
aunt, '* and yon will like him. He was master last . 
winter. He likes good bojs." 

**As to thatf** added Uncle Robert, humorously, 
** ererybody likes good boys. He must be a queer 
man who likes bad boys. Don't yon think so, Nel* 
son?** 

**Tes, sir: / don't like bad boys,** answered 
Nelson. , 

** Bad men are made out of bad boys,** continued 
his uncle ; ** and that is what we must always think 
about. Boj's will be men, one of these days ; and it 
won't be long, either. It seems but yesterday that I 
was a boy no bigger than you arc now." 

** * £vil communications corrupt good manners,' " 
added his aunt. *« That is what the Bible says." 

**Yes; I have seen it proved true more than once,** 
said Mr. Storcr. ** A good boy can't associate with 
a bad one without losbg some of his goodness." 

** Why can't a good boy make a bad one better? ** 
inquired Nelson ; and it was a yeiy pertinent and 
important question. 

** Well, I don't know as I can explain how it is,**' 
replied his uncle ; '^ only it is not so. When I was 
young, I know that a profane boy in school would 
moke a half dozen others profane, when the whole 
of them did not convert him fh>m his evil ways. I 
have heard schoolmasters say that one disobedient 
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adiolar would often make a dozen others disobedient. 
I snppoee it is because it is easier to do wrong than 
it is to jdo right. Beware of boys who swear and 
lie, and disobey their parents and teachers. Such 
ecnnpanions are not safe for yon.** 

We should not wonder if Nelson could not see 
the application of this advice, since it was doabtfbl 
whether he conld hare any companions at all where 
b<^ and girls were so scarce. Still, the counsel was 
Jost as good and necessary as it would have been if 
ten times as many children had lived in town. One 
bad companion is enough to ruin several good ones. 
It is said that when the celebrated John Newton was 
a lad, he was sent away to a boarding-school. He 
was so good a boy that his parents had no anxiety 
about him; and yet he was ruined. There was a 
bright, immoral pupil in school, who cared more for 
coarse Am than he did for books. He was profane, 
Tulgar, and artfbl. He sought the companionship 
of young Newton. The latter was captivated by his 
brillianqr and social qualities. He did not seem to 
be a bad young man. The two became intimate. 
Their friendship strengthened from week to week. 
John Newton soon became as wicked as his compan- 
km was, and finally ran away tnm schod and went 
to sea —the worst school ho could enter. Onboard 
tho ship be found kindred spirits, and he waxed 
worse and worse. At last he was ** the worst sailor 
on board the vessel,** and many wore the boon-com« 
prakms that* ha ndned. His end would have beeu 
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fetrftd, bad not the SjHrit <^6od arrested him in hit 
mad career, and made him a Christian man. 

** Ndson most cany me orer to Mr. Blake's store 
fliis wedc,** said Mrs. St<»er to her husband : ^* ho 
can't go after sdiori begins. Uo is sudi a good 
horseman now that I want to ride with him.** 

'*ne can go ahnost any time,** answered Mr. 
Storer; **and I want to send over to Mr. Bode* 
wood's, too. Ton can go roond that way, and saye 
me the Jonmejr." 

**And it will give ns a kmger ride," said Mrs. 
Storer to Nelson. ** That you wiU not object to.** 

Nelson could handle a horse with much skill at this 
time. EBs few weeks of learning and practice had 
made him quite proficient in this art. He could bar* 
ness Gate into cart or chaise, and drive her to the 
store or meeting, backii^ and turning with the skill 
of a much older hand. 

Greneral Grant, late President of the United States, 
was but seven years of age when he drove and man- 
aged his father^s unbroken colt, only three years old. 
Ilis father went away to spend the day, when Ulysses 
(that was his name) conceived the idea of ham<»sing 
the colt to the sled for the purpose of hauling brush. 
The colt had been 'bridled frequently, and saddled, 
and ridden on the back ; but she was never harnessed 
before. Ulysses succeeded in harnessing the coit, 
and proceeded without much difficulty to draw brush. 
Load after load hto drew in the course of the day ; 
tnd when his fkther returned at nij^t, he foand m 
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. pilo of brtifth in the }'ard half as largo as bin bouse, 
and the colt all right in tho bam. He was greatly 
snrprised to find how tbe brush got there. When 
Ulysses was but ten years okl, he drove a i)air of 
horses often forty miles, to Cincinnati, to cany pas- 
sengers. 

Nelson carried his aunt to the store as arranged, 
ground bark for the last time until the winter school 
was over, and did various other things, before Mon- 
day. That ihrst day of school was a bitter cold one. 
There hod been two or tiiree snow-storms within two 
weeks, so that quite a quantity of snow was on the 
ground. His aunt had bought him the necessary 
' books for study, and pens, ink, and paper for writing. 
She had put his scanty apparel into as good condition 
as possible for school-daj's ; and, on the whole. Nel- 
son was never so well prepared for school as now, 
except that he had farther to go, and was in a colder 
country. He had no overcoat or flannels, as boys 
have now, so that he was not very well protCvted. 
StQ], that was rather the custom then. Children did 
not mind the cold. They had to expose themselves 
more than children do now. The meeting-house 
where Ndson went on Sunday bad no stove in it 
At tliat time houses of worship were not warmed 
CTcn in the coldest weather. Families would ride 
three or four miles to church on Sabbath mornings 
with the thermometer forty degrees below xero, and 
• then sift in ehnroh all day without a fire. Nelscm 
did that; sotfaathe wasnotasaAraidof ooldasboys 
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now arc Schod-boosas were wanned, though moat 
of tbem were very oneomfiMrtable boildiiiga. 

Nelsoa rather dreaded hia firat day at school in a 
itrange pkice. Ue knew bat four or five of the 
scholars, and had never seen the teacher. Bat lie 
found that it was not so unpleasant as he imagined* 
Ue started off well in the school-room, and made a 
good report to his ancle and aunt when he retamed 
at ni^t. He carried his dinner, as the larger part 
of the scholars were obliged to do, on account of 
the distance; and the *' noon-time" proved to be 
quite an attractive part of the day. It gave hun an 
opportanity to become acquainted with the boys and 
girls. 

** The master will come here to board the third 
and fourth weeks,'' said Mr. Storer to his wife one 
day. **I have seen the committee, and that is 
fixed.'* . 

** Two weeks? ** answered his wife. 

** Tes ; he might as well be hero two weeks, and 
it will be a help to Nelson," responded Mr. Storer. 
«« One week fh>m next Monday he will be here." 

On returning from schooU Nelson was informed 
that the schoiolmaster would come there to board 
«^ one week from next Monday, and stay two weeks.** 

" Tm glad of that," repUed Nelson. 

*^Tou think agood deal of your master, do you?" 
sail his aunt. 

** Tes, I do. All the scholars like him," answered 
Nelson. 

6 
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<*B«d hoys and good boys, too, like him, do 
thej?*' inquired his tinele, remembering irhat had 
been said prcvioosly about bad boys* 

^*I don't know as there are any bad boys in 
schcol,'* replied Nelson ; and he spoke the truth, for 
Hum the sehool had been in session but a few days — 
not long enough to discover who the rogues were. . 

**Well, I thought bad boys seldom like their 
teachers,** continued his uncle, **so that I was sur* 
prised to hear that aU the boys like Mr. Scott. I 
d<m*t know about your getting to school to-morrow, 
for a hard storm is beginning, and it will be a rough 
night.** 

It commenced to snow before Nelson came home 
from school, and the storm was increasing when Mr. 
8torer spoke. But the wind shifted in the night, 
mud the sun rose clear in the morning. The fall of 
snow was light; and Nelson attended school as 
uauaL 

Three days after Mr. Scott commenced boarding 
•t Mr. Storer*s, the following incident occurred : 

Quite a snow-storm began early in the morning, 
with a strong wind. As usual, Mr. Scott and Nelson 
started for school, breasting the storm, the wind ^ 
driTing the snow into their faces. Nelson had no 
orercost, as we said, and he buttoned up his Jacket 
closest and, bending his head downwards so as to 
protect his fkce, he pressed forward with the pluck 
of m yonth <^ fifteen years. His attitude was such 
Hisllieooiild not see in advance of Unu Jfheiaised 
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bis head, the diiTing snow blinded his eyest He was 
advancing in this way when a horse strack him and 
knocked him down. 

''Holdl holdr shouted Mr. Scott to the driver, 
who did not see the lad, at the same time seizing the 
horse by the bridle ; *^ }'ou are running over a boy.** 

^* Running over a boy 1 ** exclaimed the man in the 
sleigh, as ho leaped from it. 

^^ Yes ; here is Nelson Storer under your horsei^s 
feet,^ responded Mr. Scott, at the same time pulling 
the boy out fh>m his perilous situation between the 
fore-legs of the animal. 

** Are you hurt, Nelson?^ inquired Mr. Scott. 

*^ Not a bit," answered Nelson, who had scarcely 
had time to realize what had happened. 

^* Lucky for you, little shaver, that you got off as 
well as that,"* said the driver. ^« I didn't know that 
there was a boy within a mile of my horse.'' 

*^ I did not know that there was a horse within a 
mile of me," replied Mr. Scott, ** until he was right 
upon us. Just as well, however; nobody is hurt, 
and nobody is to blame." 

<^ Sure you are not hurt, little fellow?" continued 
the driver, scarcely understanding how he could pos« 
sibly have escaped injury. 

**It didn't hurt me any," replied Nelson. <^I 
didn't see the horse, nor hear him, either." 

It was singular that the lad was not seriously in- 
jured. It was one of those unaccountable accidents 
that we cannot explain. The fortunate escape was 
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talked over bj the scholars. At noontnne it was the 
prindpal theme of coaversation, and many inquiries 
were made. At night the whole affair was rehearsed 
to Mr. and Sirs. Storcr, who were appalled at the 
danger to which Nelson had been exposed. They 
eonclnded that Sir. Scott^s promptness saved his 
Hfe. 

Nelson's progress in school was excellent, and his 
teadier made a yerjr favorable report to his uncle 
. and annt. Indeed the child was already a favorite 
with Mr. Scott, who saw in him the elements of a 
fbture noble man. It was a privilege for him to aid 
the lad in his studies during the two weeks he boarded 
at Mr. Storer's. His conversations, too, with Mr. 
Storer upon various subjects of interest were bene* 
ilcial to Nelson. 

** Teach a boy what he will want to know when he 
becomes a man,^ said Mr. Scott one evening. 

**I think so,^ answered Mr. Storer; ^^not that 
education should be limited to one study. Even a 
tanner sees the need of many things he did not learn 
in eariy life.** 

** Of course a fiurmer can make good use of all 
that he can learn,'' said Mr. Scott. **To under- 
stand ploug^iing, sowing, and reaping, is not enough 
for him to know. If he makes himself a useftil 
L citixen, he will fed the need of much knowledge 
^beddes.- 

««Most of us feel that,'' added Mr. Storer. «'I 
want Nebon should know mnoli more than Us unck 
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ever didf** continued Mr. Storer, at the same time 
looking towards his nephew. *^ He ought to know 
more, for he will have better advantages than I ever 
had." 

** Nelson will not disappoint you, I think/' added 
Mr. Scott. * ** lie has the gist of the matter in him ; 
bat he must remember,'' and this remark was ad- 
dressed to the lad, ** that all the talents in the world 
will not make a sdccessftil man. The brightest boy 
who ever went to school will not amount to much in his 
manhood unless he possesses character. His bright- 
ness won't atone for his l3ring in bed late in the 
morning, being tardy at school, and indolent when 
there, afraid of hard work, neglecting his duties gen- 
erally, and excusing his shortcomings by saying of 
his blunders and evil doings, * I didn't think.' The 
reliable, efficient, energetic men of business every- 
where, were once the earnest, forcible, and prompt 
youth, too conscientious to waste time, money, or 
opportunities. I mean by this, that chabactes made 
them useful. Many people think that character is 
something that comes along with manhood and wo- 
manhood as a matter of course, which is a false idea. 
Character grows with our growth and strengthens 
with our strength, beginning in childhood and grow- 
ing with us up into riper years. All the littie acts 
and duties of life help make it. Obedience, punctu- 
ality, industry, truthfhlness, and all the rest of the 
vhrtues, contribute to it^ A boy growing to manhood 
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without these, becomes a useless, unhonored man. 
That is true the world over/' 

** I think jou are right,^ responded Mr* Storer, 
alter listening attentively to these instructive re* 
marks. ** No person can be succcssfbl in anything 
ivithcut woiking for it/' . 

** A great many young people throw away their 
opportunities without stopping to think what they are 
about,'' added Mrs. Storer ; and her remark was a 
wise one. 

There is an old fable about a little child with an 
apron Ml of flowers, sitting on the bank of a fast- 
running river. She delighted herself by throwing a 
flower into the stream, and watching it until it was 
borne out of her sight; then another, and still 
another. So she continued the thoughtless pleasure 
until the last flower was borne ih>m her sight. 
Grieved that her flowers were gone, she arose, ami 
cried out to the river to bring bade her flowers. 
**Water> give me back the flowers I Water, give 
me back the flowers ! " But the flowers had vanished 
/oTCver. Her cries were unavailing to restore them. 

So thousands of youth fling away the opportunities 
of life ; and when they are all borne forever from 
their aSg^t, they call in vain upon the rushing river 
of time to restore them. 

A shi ft less young man once called upon the late 
** railroad king," Yanderbilt, to inquire what was the 

of UM suocest. Beading the character of the ^ 
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young Tlmtor at a glance, Vanderbilt replied, ** By 
woridng hard, and aaying nothing about it.'' He 
could not hare given a better answer. A wUlingneBs 
to woric is likely to take along with it a wh<de group 
of Tirtneit like ponctoality, penererance, eoonooogrt 
andindostiT. 



CHAPTER VII. 

AT WOBK AGAIN. 

••/^N Monday joa will tiy the bark-mill again,'' 
V^ Mlid Uncle Robert to Nelson, on the Saturday 
evening after the Trinteir school closed. ^* I suppose 
yoaareghidof it?'' 

** I like to go to school better than I like to gAoA 
bark,** answered Nelson. 

«« Don't like to grind bark, tiien ? " 

**I like it sometimes," replied Nelson. Ho had 
been very much interested in his school. Indeed, he 
developed a decided taste for knowledge, and at this 
dmy fHends would have said, **He must go to 
eoll^;e.'' 

*^ Well, that * sometimes' has come,'* dryly an- 
swered his uncle. ** Three months of work now, 
and then school again.** 

Monday found Nelson {i| the bark*niill again, fol- 
lowing Gate around that arena of toil. The horse 
travelled around in a circle, and so Nelson was 
obliged to do the same, — rather a monotonous 
boiiiiess for a boy with a large share of energy and 
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unbitiim. Still, that was his allotted work, and he 
did it. 

Nelson had been in his new home about five 
months, and had become quite well acquainted. lie 
was a favorite, too, with both joung and old who 
knew him. Many things were interesting him in 
the neighboriiood. His uncle was intimate with a 
ihmilj residing in the centre of the town, in which 
were a number of children ; and he had invited fh» 
children to his house to become acquainted witii Nd* 
son. There was a gun in the house, too, which his 
uncle used occasionally in shooting woodchucks and 
skurJcs that were troublesome. In the winter he 
frequently shot partridges, that were abundant. Nel- 
son thought that he should use that gun for the same 
purpose at some ftiture day. There was a kind of 
longing in bis heart for that day to come. He did 
not speak his thoughts to any one ; he only cherished 
them in silence. There was a sort of peculiar friend- 
ship established between him and the gun. He was 
drawn towards it whenever he pass^ it; and tho 
gun seemed to understand the situation, and to say 
as well as a gun could, ^* We will have a good time 
together one of these days.'* 

Another thing awakened his interest. There was 
living in the vicinity a. famOy of fox*hunters — father 
and two or three sons. They kept two hounds, and 
spent much time in hunting foxes,' which were found 
hi laige numbers there. Morning after morning, 
when Nelson awoke, he would hear the howl of the 
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hounds over *^ Hurricane Hill,'' (or ^Harricane/ as 
the neighbors nsually called it,) in pursuit of foxes. 
He had never seen a fox, and had little idea of the 
manner of catching these animals. For this reason 
his curiositgr was increased, and he frequently had a 
veiy strong desire to see how it was d<me* He was 
confident that he should become fiEoniliar with the 
sport at some future day. 

It is possible that the reader has concluded by this 
time that Nelson was a perfect boy. But we are 
obliged to inform you that be was not. He possessed 
a strong will, and liked to have his own way, as most 
older people do ; and besides, the temptation to play 
was too great for him at times, so that his uncle's 
patience was tried, not often, but once in a great 
while. 

One day Billy Yates called to see Nelson when he 
was busy at his work in the bark-mill. Of course he 
could not leave his work to play. Billy stayed around, 
dodging in and out of the mill, until Nelson dodged 
oat wi<h him for a few minutes at a time. He would 
whip up the horse into a strong gait, when he would 
run outside for a ih>lio with the bqy, until old Gate 
stopped, and then hurry back. 

His uncle was not unmindful of the sport, and his 
patience was sorely tried. On dodging out the third 
OT fourth time, whom should Nelson encounter but 
Uaimde. 

** And that is the way you attend to your business, 
is it?'' cried oat Uncle Bobert angrify. «* There! 
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take that, and go back to yoar work;^ at the same 
time cufBog him. 

This was miexpected to Nelson. It was the first 
Ume his uncle had spoken a cross word to him. It 
slang him to the heart. He mshed back to ^s work 
more quickly than he left it ; and Billy Yates ran 
home. At first, Nelson indulged in some hard 
thoughts towards his uncle ; but the more he thought 
of it, the better satisfied he was that Uncle Robert 
had occasion to administer that rebuke. At the close 
of the day he rather Justified his uncle in his own 
mind, and was resolved that there should not be 
another occasion for a culf. 

** Nelson,'' said his uncle in the evening, ^' I did 
not mean to be hard with you to-day ; but when boys 
have work to do, they must attend to it, and play 
when play-time comes.** 

*' I didn't think it would make any difibrence,** said 
Nelson, <* as Gate kept going. I only stayed till she 
stopped, and then ran back.'* 

** All that may be true,** rejoined his uncle. " I 
didn*t think you meant to do wrong; but it was 
wrong, notwithstanding. Perhaps I was too hasty." 

That Mr. Storcr thought he had been hasty, there 
could be no doubt ; and he was making an effort to 
smooth over the ofllair. 

About the time the summer school opened. Nelson 
received the following letter from his father. This 
was the second letter from home that he had received. 
His mother had written in reply to his'first letter* 
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" , May 10, 1814. 

«< Mt Deab Sok : We all want to see yoa very 
much. We miss yon every day. You have another 
ftister now, three weeks old ; so that there are seven 
of yoa now in all. Tell your aunt that we shall 
namo her for her — Ann. Yonr mother is quite 
smart, and your brothers and sisters are all well. 
Sammy has gone to live with Dr. Stone this summer. 
He will take care of the. horses, drive the cattle to 
pasture, and do anything for the doctor that he can. 
I was glad to have him go there to live, because the 
doctor is a man of learning, and his company is of 
that kind; and he has books that Sammy will like 
to read. It will bo almost as good a chance for him 
as to go to school. What do you think Lydia says? 

* I wonder if Nelson is a good boy,' she says. I tell 
her, * Of coarse he is ; we don't expect he will be 
anything else.' James says, ^ I widi I was up in 
Vermont : I should like to drive the horse to grind 
bark.' One of these days wo shall come to see you. 
I can't tell how long it will be before we shall come, 
bot some time. Yoa must do the best you can for 
Unde Bobert With much love, 

**YouB Fatheb.'' 

Kelson read the letter first, and then Undo Bobert 
road it aloud, and Aunt Storer listened. 

• «« Well,** said Uncle Bobert, <• another child — the 
poor man's inheritance. Theyll have quite a fiunily 
if Ibqr keep on." 
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««It is mn old sayiogt'' replied bis wife, ^«that s 
OMQ is DO poorer for his children.^ 

*^And a Terjr foolish saying, like a good masy 
others,^ retorted Mr. Storer. ** If it costs more to 
feed and clothe seven children than it does two, then 
a poor man is poorer with a large family than he is 
with a small one.** 

** That miay be ; bnt there is another side to the 
matter,^ added bis wife. *^When parents are old 
and poor, too, seven grown-np children to help them 
are better than two. It is not so mncb of a burden 
for seven to support them as it is for two.** 

^* There is something in that. Bat I was thinking 
of my brother's circomstanccs now^** said Mr. Storer. 
** If he had a very hard time to support his family 
before Nelson came away, then he must have just as 
hard a time now, as this addition makes the number 
good.'' 

The foregoing letter shows the wisdcHn of Nelson's 
fkther in one important respect. TVo have said he 
had a strong desire that his children should bo as 
well educated as possible. On this account he con- 
sidcred carefully where he put his children to work. 
Ho knew that there was a great difference in families ; 
some were much more intelligent than others. He 
knew that books were more accessible in intelligent 
families than they were in ignorant ones. He sup* 
posed that their company would be of this quality. 
Therefore he reasoned that a boy in the family of an 
educated man would have better opportunities, and 
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be likclj to become more of a man* So Sammy was 
pat into the doctor's family for a season. At another 
time he was in the minister's family. He was a pre- 
cocious boy,, very fond of books, in school always 
at the head of his class, and everywhere attracting 
attention by his intelligence and manliness. He was 
three years older than Nelson. 

The wisdom of this i)oor but loving father will ap- 
pear when wo disclose the fature career of Sammy, 
which we inay do hero as well as in any place. 

Early he resolved that he would become a lawyer. 
He could not tell how this would be achieved. The 
X^rospdct was dubious. But he had faith to believe 
that he should succeed. It was his thought by 
day and his dream by night. He improved every 
opportunity that was offered, and greedily devoured 
every book that he could find. Without stopping to 
rehearse the details of his rongli road to fortune, it 
will be sufficient to say that he accomplished his pur- 
pose, and became a member of the bar of Massa- 
drasetts. However, his marked literary taste guided 
him into the field of literature rather than legal 
practice, so that he really abandoned the legal pro- 
fession. Should I give the titles of some of the best 
things he has written, the reader would recognize at 
onoe his claim to intellectual ability ; but this I can- 
not do, because the disclosure would show who the 
hero of thi^ volume is. Sammy deserves great credit 
for his perseverance and smgleness of purpose. His 
muDO shoukl have a pkce among the renowned who 
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hAvebeen the ftrtificcn of their own fortunes. He it 
0till living in old ago, and finds a loving benefactor 
in his rich brother Nelson. 

And here I must stop to saj that one element of 
success is to regard all necessary work honorable. 
Now, many boys would think their dignity were com- 
promised by doing some work that Sammy was glad 
to do. They must repudiate such a false idea, as 
inimical to success. An American President, whose 
early life knew the burden of poverty, was asked 
what was his coat-of-arms, and he answered, ** A 
pair of shirt-sleeves.'' He was not ashamed of the 
most menial employment in which he was ever en- 
gaged, because it was necessary and was also a 
means to an end. An eminent English divine once 
said, *' Let not those blush who Jiave^ but those who 
have not a lawful calling." In ** Tracts for Bettering 
the Condition of the Poor,'' by Bernard, mention is 
made of <* a reiy intelligent and valuable man, Mr. ' 
David Porter, a master chimney-sweeper in TVelbeck 
Street." Yes, a diimney-tiweepeT may be a **veiy 
intelligent and valuable man." His calling will not 
prevent it. Chimneys must be cleaned, and nothing 
is dishonorable that must be done. By the improve- 
ment of his time, this sooty man became a distin- 
guished author and phiknthropist. He accumukted 
a fortune, and used it liberally to bless his fellow- 
men. On being asked how he managed to accumu* 
kte so large a fortune, he replied, ** By nerer having 
an idle hour nor an idle guinea.** 
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A public Journal has Just published the following, 
designed to be read bj adults, but not less important 
for the joung everywhere to understand : 

*^ The fact is, tiiat for many years we have been 
steadily diminishing the number of apprentices in 
tbe various industries. The number of youth who 
arc willing — or whose parents are willing for them — 
to 6ubmit to the hard, practical, continuous discipline 
of the workshop, has grown each year less. Living 
in a society based on the principle of human equalitjs 
and depending for its existence upon the recc^itioD 
of the worth and dignity of labor, we have somehow 
ccmtrived to nourish an aristocratic spirit, which 
if looks down upon the grime and soot and smoke of 
' tho shop and the factory as something coarse and de- 
grading. The practice of apprenticing boys to a 
iisefhl trade has gone lamentably out of fashion. It 
p is no longer to tho shop, but the store, that the 
American youth looks for employment; the yard- 
stick supplants tho hammer and the saw ; and, after 
picking up a smattering of many sorts of knowledge 
in the common schools, and rushing through a hasty 
course of book-keeping, the boy of the period ex« 
pects to be launched upon mercantile pursuits with a 
good chance pf attaining success and a competency. 
The consequence is that those sorts of employment 
which are classed as * light' and * genteel' have 
been enormously overcr o wded. • • • With the panic 
came retrenchment, and month by month the Ihes 
baive narrowed. By squads and battalions these 
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young mcu hare been set adrift, having but one thing 
in the world which thcj can do, and the market alto- 
gether closed to that.** 

We are familiar with an interesting exception to the 
class of youth Just described. A few months since 
a youth completed his school education at Just eigli- 
teen years of age, — a precocious, fine-appearing 
young man, —intending to enter a store in the city ; 
but no situation was found. The streets were filled 
with that army of young men whom the panic had 
sent adrift— five times as many applicants as places. 
The youth in question surveyed the situation. His 
father saw a new woollen mill near him introducing 
machinery. **Why could not my son learn that 
business?'' he said witliin himself. He proposed it 
to the ambitious and rather proud boy ; who adopted 
the suggestion, soon sought an intci-view with the 
proprietor, arranged to learn the business, and is 
now heartily pursuing the work^ as dirty and sooty 
as any mill-hand there. He rises at six o'clock, be- 
gins work at half-past six, continuing until half-past 
six at night, with three fourths of an hour at noon 
for dinner, woridng eleven hours and a quarter daily. 
When he has learned the business, he can be a super- 
intendent or manufacturer, or he can enter a woollen 
house as cleik or salesman, for he will know all about 
the quality of the goods, and the quality of the ma- 
terials of which they are made, as would not be 
possible while serving as derk in a store. He will 
not only be better qualified for either of the positions 
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namcdy bat his edocatioii for the place will be ao* 
oomplidied in less time. ^ 

*^ The letter made Nelson think of home,^ said Mr. 
Storer to his wife, after the lad had retired. ** He 
lodced pretty sober, I thought.^ 

** I dare saj he feels sober," answered his wife ; 
** it must be hard for a child like him to leave home. 
lie has stood it pretty well ibr so yonng a boy.** 

*^ He has had eveiything done to entertain him and 
make him contented,'' rejmned Mr. Storer. ** I have 
kept him at woik more than I shoald if it had not 
been for occupying his mind so that he could not be 
homesick.** 

The neighbors thought that Mr. Storer was work- 
ing the httle fellow too hard. They did not think 
that he meant to get more woik out of the boy than 
was proper, but that, being a hard-working man 
himself, and having no children of his own to awaken 
ooDsideratiim, he was taxing him too severely. 

*^ Perhaps too hard work will tend to make him 
homesick,** responded Mrs. Storer. ** That is the 
way I should look at it. There is more danger fad 
too much wOTk than in too littte, so fiur as that is 
coDoemed.** 

«« I don't think so,** replied her husband. ««There*a 
nothing like having the mind occupied to prevent 
trouble. I know that Iqr experience.** 

<« Ptehapa your experience at eight yean of age 
WM aoi maoh like Us,** said Mm. Stofer. 
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*' It WM fbU a8 tough, though I did not woik at 
miich,^ replied Mr. Storer. ** Nelaon does not do 
hard work. I shoold not think of potting him into 
the field to hoe or dig to many hours in a day.'' 

** I was only speaking of what might be/' added 
Mrs. Storer. ** I thought your views were not right « 
about woric I think still that too much work may 
make a diild homesick.'' 

It was Tery clear that Nelson's aunt had a strong 
sympathy for Nelson at his work, and was feeling 
that, after all, her husband might be requiring too 
much of him. It was quite evident, too« that Mr. 
Storer's conscience was not exactly satisfied : he was 
trooUad waoffik to desire a vindication of bis oonist. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

HIS MOTHER'S VISIT. 

** "l^TOITB mother is coming to seo yoa in a few 
X weeks/' said Mr. Storcr to Nelson, aftef 
rending a letter just received from his father. 

** Is that letter (h>m her ? ^ he inquired. 

*^ Ifs (h>m your ihtheri and they are all well. The 
last of October your mother expects to come.'' 

** And fiither, too ? " ho inquired. 

**No: both of them can't come; there are too 
many little Storers to look after at homo." 

** How long will she stay ? " the lad inquired again. 

** Not long," answered his undo ; *^ perhaps she 
will stay one or two weeks. But tho babies can't 
•pare her long, you know." 

** I would like to go h<Hne with her on a visit,'' 
timidly suggested Nelson. 

*' I would like to have you," responded Uncle Bob« 
crt ; ** but it will be a pretty busy time, and your 
winter school will begin within two or three weeks 
•iter your mother returns. Better go when you can 
stay longer." 

This was nearly two years after Nelson left 
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home for Vermont. Ho had been through two winter 
and two summer schools, and mode rapid progress. 
Ilis suggestion about going homo with his mother hod 
been talked over by his parentSi though the lad knew 
nothing of it. Indeed, it was the purpose of his 
mother, if his onele were willing, to take him homo 
. with her for a visit. 

The next day the minister of the town called — 
Bev. Sol(nnon Bates. Mr. Storer approodied his car- 
riage and heartily welcomed him before he alighted. 

**It's a long time since we have seen you hero,'* 
said Mr. Storer ; ** but wo are glad to see you now.** 

'* Ministers can't get round among their people as 
often as they would like,'' replied ** Parson Bates,** 
as the people usually called him. ** They must take 
the will for the deed." 

f ^ Walk into the house, Mr. Bates, and Nelson will ' 
hitch your horse," continued Mr. Storer. . 

*^ Yes ; I see Nelson is here. Yon are a good horse- 
man by this time, I suppose," the minister replied, 
addressing Nelson, who had come to the carriage; 
^* if you are as good a horseman as you are scholar, 
the horse will be safe in your hands." 

Mr. Bates was chairman of the School Committee, ^ 
and his attention had been called to Nelson in the 
school-room as a remarkably bright and promising 

boy. - :' 

Mrs. Storer greeted her minister with the cordi- 

ality of a devoted parishioner, and inquired after his 
family. 
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•* Tm Sony that your wife didn't come/' she said. 

** She would have been glad to come, but she finds 
80 much to do for our laige family that she goes out 
bat rerj' little," answered Mr. Bates. ** You don't 
know much about a large family, Mrs. Storcr." 

Mr. Bates, like most of the ministers of that daj*, 
hod m laige family — ten children in all. In addition 
to his church and parish ho had a farm to cultivate, 
and was regarded as a capital farmer. Many pastors 
of New England, sixty or seventy years ago, espe« 
daily in Vermont, had farms. Their salaries were 
Teiy small, so that farming was really necessar}"* for 
their support. 

When Nelson came into the house, after having 
tied the horse, his Uncle Robert was setting the de- 
canters on the table. It was the custom of those days, 
and had been the custom for many yearis, to treat 
callers with intoxicating drinks. The custom had 
been discontinued in some parts of New England, 
and it was growing unpopular in Yennont. Minis- 
ters were espedally honored as guests, and the best 
liquors in the house, and the largest variety, were 
reserved for them. Eveiybod}', including ministers, 
nsed intoxicating beverages. It was believed that 
their use wais healthftil ; indeed^ most people were so 
ignorant upon the subject that they deemed .their use 
absolutely necessary to secure a good physical condi- 
tion. Farmers, mechanics, merchants, travellers, and 
even cleigj^^^f believed that their respective pursuits 
could bs fdlowed with greater success by using such 
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drinks. Mr. Bates was an old-timo minister of thai 
class; and Mr. Storer was no better satisfied inat two 
and two are four than be was that a tanner eould not 
do business without a decanter well filled. He be- 
lievedy too, that ho would not treat his minister, for 
whom ho had a profound respect, decently, if ho did 
not treat hbn with the best liquors the market af* 
forded. 

«* Do mo the favor to take a gloss of rum or brandy 
with me,** said Mr. Storer to his pastor. 

**If you please,** answered Mr. Bates, "I will 
take a little brandy ; that is rather of a favorite with 
mel'* The tradition is that brandy was a sort of min- 
isters* beverage so long ago, rather than rum or gin. ^ 
Whether it was better adapted to the preparation of 
sermons, or to make the clerical drinker more loqua- 
cious for ministerial visits, tradition does not say. But 
we are happy to record that the.custom has been thor- ' 
oughly exploded. Ministers of our day discard the use 
of all intoxicating drinks. Very few parishes in Now 
England would now call a minister to tho pastorate 
who was in the habit of using such beverages. They 
would not have confidence in him. Most of tho 
churches require their members to practise total ab- 
stinence from all that can intoxicate. Tho change of 
custom, in this respect, since tho boyhood of Nelson, ' 
has been marvellous. 

^* I meant to have been at tho funeral of Squbt 
Davis on Tuesday,** remarked Mrs. SUnrer, before her 
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minister swallowed his gloss of brandy ; ^* but I was 
too unwell to go out that day.^ 

**A large funeral it was/' replied Mr. Bates. 
** Squire Davis was respected by all who knew him ; 
and he was a valuable citizen.^ 

** One of the best citizens this town ever had/' 
added Mr. Storer ; *' generous to a fault. I always 
liked to go there.** 

That was very true : Mr. Storer did like to go 
there. Squire Davis believed as thoroughly in 
treating his friends as Mr. Storer did, and his supply 
of liquors was ** generous '* indeed. They had a good 
time together, whether Mr. Storer went to Squire 
^ Davis's housci or Squure Davis came to Mr. Storer's 
boose. And if the whole story about that fbnei^l 
wtre told to the reader, it would be seen that a va- 
riety of intoxicating drinks were furnished on that oc- 
casion. It had been the custom generally to provide 
intoxicating liquors, not only at weddings, but at 
funerals. That custom was passing away, so far as 
ibnerals were concerned, though here and there a 
ikmily observed it. Squire Davis's family was one 
of the few aristocratic ones that continued the cus* 
torn* In their strange ignorance they seemed to' 
think that proper respect for the dead could not be 
expressed without a treat over the coffin. Nowa- 
days, Americans would as soon think of imitating an 
** Irish wake" over a corpse, as to supply intoxicat- 
log drinks at a ftioeral. 
Kdson was m tbonghtfid witness of this scene. He 
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bad been tougbt to cherish a profound respect for a 
minister ; but he had never seen a minister ** tdcc a 
drink '* before. He had seen his uncle take his dramSi 
and seen him treat fiiendSi but he was a good deal 
sm|>rised to see .** Parson Bates *' pour down a ghiss 
of brandy with as much gusto as his uncle did. He 
recalled the stand his father took, ahnost five years 
1>efore, when he banished intoxicating drinks from his 
house and became a teetotaler. Somehow his heart 
favored his Ikther^s course, though he did not quite 
understand the merits of the case. There were no 
temperance societies, nor temperance Iceturcra, at 
that day, to enlighten the people, so that it was not 
strange that Nelson did not comprehend the subject, 
putting his father's and his uncle's example side by 
side. 

More still. Nelson saw that his unde supplied his 
hired man with intoxicating liquors ; and this was no 
more tha,n nearly all employers of that day did. 
Cider was a common and constant beverage with la- 
borers ; and rum, brandy, gin, and other drinks were 
interspersed, according to circumstances. It was 
supposed that ** hired men'' would do much more 
work when supplied with these drinks. Indeed, it 
was thought to be extremely foolish to try to labor 
without them. Now, the wisest and best men of* the 
country regard it as veiy foolish to try to labor with 
them. 

These things caused Nelson to Hiink. Perhaps he 
would have been as 'houglilless as the people around 
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Lim but for the stand his father took and the remarks 
he made about the habit of drinking. The impression 
of that act was deep and lasting cm his mind. It 
^ had been recalled many times when he had seen his 
Unde Robert take his drams ; and he could but think 
that his father was right. 

Nelson had never told his thoughts to anyone until 
that day — not even to his aunt^ although he had be- 
come almost as familiar with her as he was with his 
own mother. But just at night, when he brought a 
pail of milk into the housCi >he said to his aunt : 

*^ My father does not have mm of any sort in the 
house. He doesn't drink any, nor give any to other 
people.* 

** Is that. so? How long has that been?* replied 
his aunt. 

** A long time ago he gave it up,* answered Nelson. 
** He said it cost so much that he couldn't afford it— 
that ho must save his money for his family.* And 
Kelson went on and related the incident just as it 
occurred, expressing his own views upon the subject 
quite fteely, and with so much decision that his aunt 
was impressed b}* his words, remarking : 

** I guess your father is more than half right.* 

This occurred more than sixfy years ogo, so that 
we nm no risk in saying that Nelson delivered the 
first temperance lecture that was ever delivered in 
Veimont. His audience was a small one, but he car- 
ried it by the truth be uttered and his eloquence, j^ 

IWliri^i eimnp^ thn)ugh him, bi^cwii^ # power* 
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NeboQ*8 molher eamey as she promised, to his great 
delight. He had looked forwa^ to the event if ilh 
cmoCioiis that only a ehild of his tender years could 
experience. He eoold scarcely wait for her arrival. 
Ffoic the time that he knew she was coming lie 
coonted the weeks and days that intervened. Of 
coarse, when she did come, his welcome to her was en* 
thnsiastic. And yet it seeined to him that his mother 
had changed very mndi. After the first gosh of joy 
was over, he stood and looked at her with a conntc* 
nance bearing a tinge of disappointment. She did not 
look exactly like the mother whom he left two years 
before. Sho looked older. Tet she was his mother 
— >he w^s sore of that. lie conld hardly imagine 
what should make her appear so diifercnt. • And so 
be stood and gazed at her, thinking, reasoning, and 
wondering, yet happy beyond expression. He was 
not long, however, in settling these side issues when 
he and his mother were <m the most intimate terms. 

** What a great boy 3'oa have got to be," exclaimed 
his mother; *^why, I really think* you weigh more 
than Sammy. Vermont air agrees with you, I guess. 
And }*ou are so changed that you hardly seem to be 
roy boy." 

'* And you are changed," responded Nelson ; *^ you 
look older." 

^^ And I am older," replied his mother, laughing ; 
** and so are you ; but I haven't grown so much as you 
have. They don't work you very hard, do they ? " 

**It is a good thing to have a stout, large bodyt" 
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iDierrupted his aunt ; *' a boy or man can't do mneh 
withOQt good bcalth. Nelson is a real healthy boy.*^ 
** Ho looks so/' replied his mother, <* and I am 
glad to see him looking so well. My children are atl 
healthy, bat it seems as if Nelson had grown faster 
than any of them." 

** Ho has not had a sick day since he came here/' 
oontinncd his aunt. /* He has scarcely had a hard 
cold. He eats like a pig, and sleeps as well. Ho 
ought to be healthy." 

There is no donbt that the early habits of Nelson as* 

rarcd him a strong constitntion that has served him a 

- good purpose through life, and now makes him appear 

ten j'cars younger tlian he is. Boys ovorlook the 

ralue of good health —the need of taking good care 

of their bodies. Their fathers and mothers overlook 

this matter, too. Vci*}' few men, who possess frail 

constitutions, over accomplished half what they might 

with vigorous, well-dcveloped bodies. True, there 

have been giant intellects in fhiil bodies. Pascal 

was a confirmed invalid when ho was but eighteen 

years of age. Milton was the ** blind old bard." 

* Amos Lawrence, the merchant-prince of Boston forty 

p years ago, kept life in his body only by careiblly 

weigUng his food daily, and that consisting of bread 

alone* Clianning was obliged tp nurse his feeble 

constitution as a mother nurses her babe, and even 

then ho seemed, to live with one foot in his grave. 

. But these are exceptions to the rule that sickly men 

•eoonipllsh but a fraotioa of what they might with 
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health. Napoleon declared that the training of his 
boyhood fitted him for the hardships and exposures 
of military life. Month after month he slept bot four 
hoors, and was in the saddle twenty hours a day. He 
seemed equal to any endnranoe which a military life 
made necessary. There is no doubt that be was an 
excepticni too, on the other side; nevertheless he 
ascribed his capacity of endurance to the early train* 
ing that gave him a vigorous constitution. 

The late Hon. Horace Manui who was the founder 
of the system of public schools in Massachusetts/ 
once wrote to a law-student : 

** I am certain that I could have performed twice 
the labor, both better and with greater ease to myself, 
hod I known as much of the laws of health and life 
at twenty-one as I do now. In college I was taught 
all about tlie i)Ianets as carefully as though they 
would have been in danger of getting off the track if 
I had not known how to trace their orbits ; but about 
my own organization, and the conditions indispensa« 
bio to the healtliAil functions of my own body, I 
was left in profound ignorance. Nothing could be 
more preposterous. I ought to have begun at home, 
and token the stars when it should come their turn. 
The consequence was, I broke down at the beginning 
of my second college year, and have never had a well 
day since. Whatever labor I have since been able to 
do, I have done it all on credit instead of capital, — * 
a most ruinous way, either in regard to health or 
money. For the last twenly-flve yearn, so fiur as it 
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segaidsheiilthy Ihave been pot firomday today on my 
good behavior ; and duriDg the whole of this period, 
as an Hibernian would say, if I had lived as other 
folks do for a month, I should have died in a fort- 
night.'' 

We say these things to impress the yonng reader 
with the necessity of having a vigorous body. Plain 
fiire and good habits alone will insure this. Tough, 
wiiy, enduring constitutions are never modelled bj* 
luxury and vicious courses — > never ; these enervate. 
Plain-fed and ph3'sically well-trained boys niake the 
Websters and Calhouns, the Jacksons and lincolns, 
the Grants and Shermans, whose inm constitutions 
•re a marvel of endurance. A writer says: ^*A 
pound of eneigy with an ounce of talent will achieve 
greater results than a pound of talent with an ounce 
ofenergy.** It is a nice way of saying that ^^ a sound 
mind <» a mnmd bodf** Isa fixed eonditi<m of soceess 







CHAPTER IX. 

THB 8IK0LE FUBFOSB. 

«< "VTELSON Is a veiy capable boy," said Mrs. 

X 1 Storer to his mother. *^ Many older boys 
cannot do as well as he.** 

*' I am very glad to hear it," answered his mother ; 
** though really it is what I expected. Nelson never .\ 
gave me any trouble about obeying or working. And 
yet he has a good deal of will of his own." 

^^None too much of it for me," rejoined Mrs. 
Storer, whoso attachment to Nelson had become de* 
cidcdly strong. *^IIe is not stubborn, like many 
children, ond he is very considerate for a boy of his 
flge. I never saw a child more willing to work thim 
he is ; and he knows how to do it after bejng shown 
once." 

** And ho seems to be satisfied with his business," 
added his mother. ** Ilis father feared that be 
wouldn't like to be a tanner. Ho thinks that boys 
ougbt to leom a trade or business, and stick to it 
through life. He don't like to see them changing 
from one tUng to another. He often says that 'a 
rolUng stone will gather no moss.' " 
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** And ho 18 right," answered Mrs. Storcr. ** There 
is a man in this town^ living np at the Centre, and 
people odcn say of him, * lie is a jack-at-all-trades, 
and good at none/ Ho is running from one thing to 
another, keeping himself poor and useless, when he 
might be well off and respected, if he would stick 
to one thing. My husband often says that Tom 
Ilaynes — the name of this * rolling stone' — has 
ability enongh to succeed in almost anything, if he 
would only stick to it long enough. Nelson will 
make no such man as he is.'' 

Kelson made his appearance at thi^ stage of the 
eonvcrsaticm with the announcement : 
'^« Mother, Undo Robert says I may take the horse 
and carry you over to the centre of the town." 

•• Wefl, I should like to go with you," replied his 
mother. *^ It will bo the first time that you ever 
took mo to ride, and it will seem rather odd. You 
won't tip mo over, will you? " 

** Ho can drive a horse as well as his uncle," in* 
tcrrupted his aunt, not 'stopping for Nelson to an- 
awcr. ** You don't know what a horseman he has 
got to be. He likes to ride pretty fast ; and most 
lioys like to do that" 

She looked at Nelson, when she made the last state- 
ment, in a way that indicated he had heard something 
aliout it before. 

Tbey were soon on their way to the centre of the 
town; and it was a happy time for Nelson. To be 
alda to cany bis'mottier on snoh a trip was what he 
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did not dmm of two yean befcnre. He was very 
talkative, and bis mother was i^iprcsscd by liis rapid 
growth of mind. Ho seemed five years older thoii 
when he left his Massachnsetts home. Uis convert 
sation and manly deporUnent denoted mental im- 
provement that rather surprised his mother. On 
their way they talked of home and the door ones 
there, and of Nels<m's eondition and prospeets in 
Vermont. 

** I want to go back with yoa,** said Nelson ; ^^ but 
I suppose that I can't.** 

** It appears not,** answered his mother. ** Yoor 
undo thinks you can't be spared now, and that some 
other time you can go and stay longer." 

^^ Fm aihiid that time won't come," rejoined Nel- 
son : ^* the older I grow, the more I shall be wanted, 
it seems to me." 

*« There is something in that," added his mother. 
^*But I shall fix it, before I leave, so that you can 
come. Uncle Bobert must agree to let you. cofine at 
a particular time." 

^^ That is the only way I can go," continued Nel- 
son. *^ Ton must fix it 9ure. Uncle Bobert always 
finds something to do ; and unless be tells you when 
1 may go, I shall not go at all." 

And thus they rode and talked, and talked and 
rode, using up most of the afternoon in going to 
town and returning, stopping only at one of the stores 
for Mrs. Storer to purchase some goodies for Nelson. 
There were about twenty houses in the village at that 
8 
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time. There was one meeting-hotuie, two stores, and 
a ** tavem." TVe shall learn more of the ^^ tavern ** 
at a fhtore time. On their rctnm they went round 
by the grist-mill, which we ha,ve heard abont before. 
Kelsmi wanted his mother should see where he carried 
liis first grist on horseback. 

During his mother^s visit Nelson posted her thor* 
oughly upcm all matters relating to the tannery and 
farm, including the bark-mill. The latter place—* 
the scene of his industrial exploits — was the spot 
of deepest interest, and she spent much time there. 
Old Gate was exhibited to the best advantage ; and 
the importance of that branch of the busihess was 
highly magnified. His mother knew more about 
tanning and bark at the close of her visit than she 
had learned in all her previous existence. Nelson^s 
tongue never ran faster than it did during his moth- 
er's stay. Night very kindly interposed once a day, 
or that tongue of his might have been completely 
worn out. His reputation had been that of a still, 
quiet child ; but his mother concluded that his tongue 
bad changed as much as any part of his body. And 
no wonder: a boy who has been absent fW)m his 
borne firom seven to nine years of age, has a right to 
talk. 

<^ rm Sony that Nelson can't go with me,** said his 
mother to Uncle Robert the day before she returned 
home; **but I have no doubt that it is best for him 
to wait, as you snggesf 

** I have been thinking the matter over,^ replied 
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Uiiole Robert, ** and, on the whole, I think tiiat he 
may go home after his winter school closes, on the 
last of Febroaiy." 

^^ And how long can he stay?" his mother asked. 

*^ Perhaps all summer,** answered Uncle Eobcrt* 
** When he comes back, he will hare to be promoted, 
if lie is going to make a tanner. He has learned to 
grind bark pretty thoroughly.'' 

*^ Well, it will be nice to have him at home so long 
as that," rejoined his moUier. ^^ That will be worth 
coming home for. Nelson,'* addressing the boy, who 
was surprised at this announcement. ** And you will 
be glad to be promoted when you c(»ne bade, and be 
fresh for hard work, too." 

*^ It is a long journey to success," added Undo 
Bobert^ *^ especially in such business as mine. And 
there is only one way to accomplish it, and that is, 
to buckle down to it year after* year. Almost any 
business will be successAil, if it is followed as it 
ought to be." 

«« My husband says that yours is as good a busi- 
ness as there is," responded Nelson's mother ; >^ and 
he expects Nelson to follow it all his life." 

^* Tes, it is a good business ; but, like all other 
business, it is good only as it is made so," answered 
Uncle Bobert * ^ Close attention and hard work only 
make it prosperous ; and Nelson is equal to that." 

This last remark was perfectly true. Nelson was 
a boy whose faculties were well balanced ; not bril* 
Uant in one dixeoticm and stupid in another, but prmn- 
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Isiog all tlirotigh. Some children manifest a Btrong 
bias towards certain pursuits, and friends say of 
one, ^* He must be a merchant;" of another, ^^Ile 
must be a minister ; '^ of still another, *^ He must be 
an elocQtionist.'' John Smeaton, the distinguished 
English cinl engineer, displayed a marvellous ability 
for mechanical pursuits even in his childhood. Be- 
fore he had donned jacket and pants in the place of 
short dress, his father discovered him on the top of 
his bam, putting up a windmill that he had made. 
Notwithstanding his remarkable genius in that line, 
his father tried to make a lawyer of him. He sent 
him away to school, and he entered upon studies pre- 
paratory to that professi<Hi. But he thought more 
of windmills and engines than he did of Euclid or 
Homer; and his father wisely concluded that he 
might follow the bent of his own mind. 

We knew a girl who was bom with such musical 
talents that, from three years of age, her friends had 
no doabt of the course of education she ought to 
porsue. At three years of age, her parents were 
awakened one dark, stormy night by lively music 
flrom the piano. They were not only surprised, but 
terribly frightened. What sort of a spirit, ghost, or 
goblin had taken possession of the instrument? The 
mother became speecdiless and helpless with terror. 
The fhther trembled from head to foot, yet managed 
to get out of bed, strike a light, and rush to the 
dimwfaig-room, when, lo I there stood his little three- 
jmMMf In her nij^it-dreaSf her tiny arms reaching 
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up to tho piano-kcjs, tfammming a simple air that 
8ho had beard the day before. She bad slipped out 
of her trundle-bed in the darkness, so entranced was 
her soul with that bewitching air, to delight herself 
with the melody. 

There was no doubt what these children were made 
for. There was one place for which Nature fitted 
them more than for any other. But it was not so 
with our Nelson. Nobody could say of him, at nine 
years of age. He is especially fitted for this or that 
profession. But all who knew him could say. He 
will succeed in any pursuit to which he gives his 
thoughts and energies, whether tanner, merchant, 
teadier, hiwyer, or physician. He possessed the 
requisite discrimination and energy to insure a good 
degree of success. 

Nelson*s uncle was correct about the importance of 
choosbg a calling for life and resolutely adhering to 
it. While there may be many exceptions to the rule, 
these are the persons who generally succeed. Who 
ever knew of a man attempting to be a farmer, car- 
penter, merchant, and tailor, altogether, and succeed- 
ing in either of them? It is all that society has a 
right to ask of any man, that he be successfhl in one 
vocation. Even that must be a life-work. To spend 
one's youth in preparation for a definite callmg, and 
then abandon it tor another, is to waste much valua- 
ble time. True, the discipline is not wholly lost: 
some good is derived fW)m the experience. But much 
greater good might be derived from the course sug« 
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gested. *^ Practice makes perfect,^ is an old maxim ; 
and ttiat necessaiy practice can be had only by per- 
•istent adhesion to a chosen pursuit. 

It is said that watchmaking in Switzerland is car- 
ried to singular perfection by the woikers devoting 
their lifetime to a particular part of the watch, as the 
spiing, a wheel, or pivots. Different parts of this 
wonderful piece of mechanism are made in the differ- 
ent cottages — wheels in one cottage, springs in 
another, and pivots in another. When these exqui- 
sitely executed parts are brought together, the result 
is the best timekeepers in the world. This fact il- 
Instrates the advantage of concentration of thought, 
skill, or energy — one or all of them — upon a life- 
work. . 

This principle is recognized in nearly all manufac- 
tores at this day. Visit a factory, and you find that 
different classes of laborers are there — spinners, 
weavers, carders, ^., — each attending to his own 
particular brandi. Visit an armory, and there you 
find that it takes thirty or forty workmen to produce 
a gun« . Each has Ids own part of the weapon to 
make ; and when these parts are brought together, 
we have the gun. It is the modem method to secure 
ittcc esi by 0(m8tant and thoughtftil devotion to a 
ringle purpoae. 

*<Toa have a pleasant morning to start," said Ifrs. 
Storar to Nelson's mother on the morning of her re« 
tanu << I was afraid of a atoim last night. I don't 
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like to start anywhere in a atcmn — it is not a good 
ilgn.''. 

** Tour signs amoont to nothing/' said Mr. Storcr. 
** A storm is bad for a j<Himcy , though the joumcj 
is all the same, sign or no sign.^ 

*^Well, I don't believe mnch in signs myself," 
added Nelson's mother. ^^ I saw the moon over my 
right shoulder night before last, and that ought to 
insure me a safe jourm^ ; " and this was said in a 
derisive tone, showing that she did not believe in 
signs, which so many observed at that day. 

^^ If you reach home safely, that will be a good 
sign," continued Mr. Storcr ; ^* and if you find your 
folks all well, that will be H good sign ; and those are 
the sort of signs that I believe in." 

^^ I think it must be a good sign to start when the 
horse is ready and waiting," added Nelson's mother 
humorously; ^^so I must be off and not spoil the 
sign." 

In a few minutes more her bundles were packed 
away in the carriage with herself, the ^^good-bys" 
were said, and she was homeward bound. 

This was the saddest day that Nelson had experi- 
enced since he left Massachusetts two years before. 
His heart was in his throat all the morning ; and it 
was with difficulty that he could conceal his feelings. 
He had little appetite for breakfiist, and the ^* talk 
bad gone out of him intirely," as the Irishman said 
of his dumb neighbor. His mother saw clearly that 
he was feeling badly; and she kept tfarowinir out 
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remaiks by way of comfort, as, ^* It will be only foof 
months bdbro yon will como bcmio for a good long 
Yisif And her words wcro a comfort to tho lad. 
But tor them, be would have broken down before she 
left. As it was, he maintained his character for 
calmness until his mother was out of sight, when he 
icA m bee>line for the baik*mill, where he cried for 
lialf on hour as lustily as he ever did anything in his 
Bill— a genuine burst of boo-hoo-oo* 



CHAPTER X. 

FIB8T VISIT HOHE. 

IT is impossible to say whether Nelson wanted to 
go home on the last of February more than his 
brothers and sisters wanted he should come. A peep 
into that solitaiy young heart in Vermont would have 
disclosed a lonj^ng such as language is too poor to 
describe ; and a peep into the five other young hearts 
in Massachusetts (the baby's heart was too smaU to 
be of any account }'ct) would have revealed an equal 
longing there. 

^^Mother^s" return created a decided sensation in 
the old home. There was a degree of expectation 
that mother would bring Nelson, though it was not 
strong; it was strong enough, however, to cause 
considerable disappointment when the children saw 
that Nelson had not come. One said it was ^^ too 
bad ; *' another, that it was ** a shame ; " another 
tlKKight that ** Uncle Robert wouldn't let him come.'* 
But when mother announced that he would come 
on the last of Fcbruaiy and stay all summer, they 
oould scarcely believe its it was too good to be true. 

**8tay all summer 1" ezokimed Jimmy, as if it 
were not possible. 
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** Yes, all summer,'' replied his mother emphati- 
cally, <* perhaps;" and this ^* perhaps'' was so fScUf 
in the rear of her other words, and it was spoken in 
•ach a manner, as to convey evident donbt. 

** PtrhapB^^ repeated Lydia ; *^ I thought there 
iroald be something in the way. PerMpB Uncle 
Bobert won't let him come at all." 

<< Uncle Bobert will let him come," said her motiier. 
** It was his own plan that Nelson should wait until 
ibe dose of the winter school, and then come and 
stay all summer. Your uncle is very kind to Nelson, 
and Nelson is a very good boy to him." 

^^I wouldn't go crazy over it," remarked Mr* 
Storer, as the children grew wild over the good 
news so well authenticated. ** Save some of your 
antics till he comes." 

** We shall have enough then, without saving any 
now,** replied Junmy, whose soul fairly overflowed 
with delight. 

Hrs. Storer had as mudi asshe could do for a week 
to answer the questions of the children, and tell them 
about Nelson's life in Yermont. When their curiosity 
was thoroughly satisfied, they were nearly as well 
posted as they would have been if they had been 
there. They could see, in imagination, just where 
the tanneiy and bark-mill were, and understand how 
Nelson drove Cate around in a drcle. 

The winter was a long one to Nelson. It seemed 
to Um, at times, that his winter school would never 
dost. He ei^qyed his sdiooli too ; bat he had such 
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a longing for home that he thought of it by day and 
dreamed of it by night. 8inee his mother's visit, lie 
desired to go home as never before. Was it strange, 
reader? 

We will pass to the first day of March, 181G. 
Nelson has reached his home in Massachusetts, 
whither he was carried in a sleigh by Walter 8torer, 
a cousin of his father ; and his enthusiastic reception 
became a matter of history. Had the governor ot 
the state come to that humble abode, the children 
would not have been under so great excitement as 
they were when Nelson arrived. They might not 
have been so noisy in their demonstration, had the 
governor come, and they might have had more regard 
for dignity ; but their real joy and genuine satisfac- 
tion could not have been so great. 

Nelson had been surveyed fh>m head to foot again 
and again by delighted eyes. *^ He had grown so I " 
*'He was such a big boy now!" *^He seemed so 
much older 1 ^ Although he was not put into the 
scales and weighed, nor laid on the floor and measured 
with a yard-stick, thqr knew that he was twenty 
pounds heavier and six inches taller than he used to 
be. There was no need of weighing or measuring 
him to find out that. ** Anybody would know it to 
lookathim.** 

Among the old mates of Nelson in the neighbor- :^' 
hood was Farwell Scott, the doctor's son. He was 
on hand to see his fonher playmate soon after ha 
heard of the arrival. He was a little older than 
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Nebon, And a more dashing, brilliant boy, though 
wild and thoughtless. He did not often wait for 
ceremonies or contend for principle. These were of 
little conseqaence in comparison with having his own 
way and a good time. One man called him ^* smart 
as a steel trap ; ** though we do not know what degree 
of smartness that is. It is evident that he tried to 
catch Nelson in s<»no sort of a trap on several occa- 
sions, but failed. Another neighbor said he was a 
*^ harum-scarum fellow for a little one ; ** which de- 
scription needs to be described. Yet he was an 
interesting lad, bright, social, and fascinating. Ho 
took to Nelson, although Nelson was his opposite in 
many particulars. Perhaps that was the reason of 
bis regard for him — he was so different. Opposites 
often attract; they are drawn to each other. The 
following incident illustrates the difference between 
. the two boys: 

<« Going to the show. Nelson?^ inquired Farwell 
one day. It was in May following Nelson^s return ; 
and Nelson was ten years old in April. 

«*What show?** asked Nelson in reply. He had 
not beard of it 

" T7!qr,up in town— a drcns,^ answered Farwell ; 
^ and some animals with if 

««Tnien is it?** continued Nelson. * 

<* Next Wednesday afternoon and eveninig. / shall 
go in the erenhig,'* answered Farwell. 

<*I wooU as soon go in the afternoon,'' said 
Kabon. 
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** I wonldii^t,'' retorted Farwell ; ** there is more 
Am in the evening.'' 

** I don't think my mother will let me go in the 
erening/' added Nelson. 

^^ Fiddlestiek on your mother 1 " exclaimed Fanrell* 
<« I should go when I wanted to, for all her." 

** Don't you ask your father or mother to let you 
go?" inquired Nelson. 

** Yes, though not exactly : I tell them that I am 
going; and I go, afternoon or evening, just as I 
please." 

^^ I shouldn't go at all if I should do that way ,** 
said Nekon : ^^ I should catch it, I tell you, if I 
should do so." 

*^ What do you mean by * catching it'?" inquired 
<Farwell. 

His ignorance upon this subject was real. If ho 
hod known fh>m practical experience what ^^ catching 
it" was, ho might have been a better boy. 

** A punishment of some sort," replied Nelson. 

*^Ju8t for that I" exdaimcd Farwell in surprise. 
*^ A punishment of Bome sort. How many sorts of 
punidmients do you have at your house?" and this 
was spoken derisively. 

^^ I don't think mother will give her consent for me 
to go at all," added Nelson thoughtfully. 

** Then I should go ioithout her consent, if I wanted ' 
to," responded FarwelL ^* It's queer times if boys 
ean't have some Am without running to their mothers 
about it. You can go, if you want tO| without her 
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knowing it at all. Yon can oomo over to see mO| 
and we'll go off together, and your mother will never 
knowit^ 

**I wouldn't do that, any way; I should rather 
0tay at home,** responded Nelson. ** That is a mean 
*way of doing. And where should I get nconey ? I 
don't have money, as you do.** 

** Haven't you any money of your own?" asked 
Farwelly with considerable surprise. 

IBs father was well off, and Farwell was accus- 
tomed to have money, more than was for his good. 
He had no conception of the poverty of a boy who 
never possessed a cent of his own in his life, and 
whose ikther was too poor to pay his fare into a 
ciicns. 

*^ Not a cent," answered Nelson, without the least 
reserve. 

** Don't your father give you any money to keep ? " 
Farwell continued to inquire. 

**No; my ikther is a poor man, and it takes every 
cent he can earn to support his fanuly," was Nelson's 
frank reply. ** That was the reason I went to Yer^ 
moot" 

**I wonder what I should do without money,** 
added Farwell, half jocosely and half wonderingly. 
** I tell you what m do. Nelson : if you will go to 
tlie dreos wUh me in the evening, I will pay your 
ftie." 

** And you haven't asked your father whether yoo 

ly go ornot? " said Nelson. 
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« And I don't intoid to do it If I can't go to a 
eiieos witboot asking my fiither and moihcff then I 
will stay at borne,'' responded Farwcll with consid- 
erable feeling. 

^^ I shall have to stay at Innne, any way," continued 
Nelson ; *^ and I don't care much about goingf, eithei. 
Hy mother wouldn't let me go, I Uiink." 

** Stay at home, then," retorted Farwell, pettishly. 
*^I shall go as sure as Wednesday comes; and 
you may sit in your mother's lap, if you want to, and 
be babied." 

** I shall mind her if I don't sit in her lap," an- 
swered Nelson with genuine dignity, a little indig- 
nant that Farwell should indulge in such a fling. 

'^Tben you won't go?" added Farwell, in rather 
a pleading tone. 

*^ No, I will not. I know that my mother would 
rather have me stay at home ; and I shall do as she 
wants I should. I rather stay at home to please her, 
than go to a circus and displease her." 

This last reply was uttered with so much decision 
that Farwell abandoned all hope of catching him in 
this trap. He said nothing more except to remark : 

^^ You've grown amaring good since you went up 
to Vermont." 

Nelson was no better boy since he went to Yer- 
mont than he was before ; but he thought more of his 
home. He always thought well of it, though it was 
a poor one ; but its value was wonderfhlly enhanced 
by leaving it *<Blessings brighten as they take 
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their fUgfii;** so Nelson foand by tr}*ing expcri« 
eoce. As he thought of that home when he vras. 
alone irith old Gate in the bark-mill, or was retiring 
at night, how lovclj it appeared 1 Was there another 
spot in the wide world so dear? He occupied a bet- 
ter room np there, and he fared moro sumptuously 
every day. But these things were a poor exchange 
for that blessed home in Massachusetts. And that 
mother I was there ever such a woman? He always 
loved his mother ; but now he tliought more of her 
than ever. How could he ever have disobej'cd her? 
He would never disobey her again as long as he lived. 
And that father I and tliose brothers and sisters I A 
palace could never be a home without them : a cabin 
woold be a good home with. them. His heart was 
now the counterpart of that beautiful ^^ Home, sweet 
home.** 

It does children good to go away fVom home, under 
some circumstances. They learn to value home with 
its peculiar blessings. They appreciate parental love 
and care as never before. They become more con* 
aiderate in their views of obedience and filml afTcc- 
tion. In short, it makes them more maivly and wo- 
manly. Farwell had never been away fh>m home. 
It would have done him good to grind bark in Ver- 
mont tor a while. Two years of bard work and 
Idieliiiess np there would have made Um think more 
of home than the cfarous. As it was, he thought 
moro of the drcns than he did of home. 

Another incident illnstrates the difference between 
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die two boj8. It occurred on the Foarth of July of 
that year — sixty-two yean ago. This day was 
celebrated then with as mach interest and patriotism 
as it is to-day — pertiaps more. On the morning of 
that day Jimmy disoorered a flag flying over in the 
next town, five miles distant. Canncms had been '-' 
beard all the morning. Iv 

** See I see I ^ exclaimed Jimmy ; ** there's a flag 
in r 

«» They are celebrating there to-day f** replied Far- 
well, who was always posted on topics that involved 
a good time. " I wish I was there." 

** You will take it out in wishing, it^s my opinion,** 
responded Nelson. **We shall have to celebrate 
hero, I guess.** 

** Father I ** shouted Jimmy to his father, who was 

approaching them, ** see the flag over in 1 ** at 

the same time pointing to it. ^^Farwell says they 
are celebrating there.** 

** Yes, they have a celebration there to-day,** an- 
swered his father ; and he stood a few moments ab- 
sorbed in thought. 

**Boys, would you like to go to the celebration 
at , to-day?** he asked. This was said to Nel- 
son, and Sammy, who was thirteen years old, ami 
Jhnmy, who was eight. 

The boys were taken by surprise. Such a propo* 
sition was unexpected. At first they thought their 
father was Jestbg, but soon found that he was really 
in earnest. 
9 
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** Of coane we would)'' answered Sammy, as soqd 
•8 ho recovered fh>m his surprise. ^* May we go?** 

** Yes, if you think weU of it.** 

<' I thmk well of it,'' said Nelson. 

^* And so do I," said Sammy. 

*^ And so do I," said Farwell, laughing. 

He came to see the boys as soon as he had swal« 
lowed his breakfast ; and he was fully as much sur« 
prised as Nelson when the proposition was made, 
for he remembered his conversation with Nelson a 
few weeks before. 

*« Then you will go, will you?" said Mr. Storer to 
Farwell. ^^Bun home and ask your fiither;" and 
away Farwell hurried. 

He would not have gone home at all, unless it was 
to impart the information to his parents that he was 
going ; but he wanted some money. While Farwell 
was gone. Nelson and his brothers went into the 
boose to see *^ mother," and prepare for the trip. 
They knew that their mother would rejoice in their 
joy ; and neither of them would have enjoyed the 
excursion unless they had first consulted her. But 
the greatest surprise yet awaited them. When they 
were ready to start, thehr &ther presented each of 
them with a ninepence and one cent. 

** There, boys, you will want some xncrnqr," he 
said ; **you can't celebrate the Fourth of July with 
cot mon^." 

The boys looked at each other in amaa e me n t* 
SMtbsr of them had ever received so much monqr m 
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Umt ftt ODoe ; and Nelson wondered how his &ther 
eonld afford to give them so much — thirteen cents 
, apiece. 

Pcrliaps the reader does not know what a ** nine- 
l^em^^ was, since that coin is not in circulation now, 
and so we will inform him that a ninepcnce iras a 
piece of silver, a litUe larger than a ten-cent bit, 
valued at twelve cents and a half, eight of them 
making a dollar. 

Farwell returned soon, and the boys started for 
the celcbrationi fire miles distant. They went on 
foot, of coarse. It was an epoch in the lives of the 
Storer boys, and they enjoyed it the more because it 
was unexpected. Nor were they half so happy as 
their parents were in providing them with that pleas- 
ure. The boys never knew how much sacrifice their 
fiither made to give them thirteen cents apiece. Yet 
ho enjoyed the giving more than thqr ei^yed the 
spending of it. 

Just before they reached the centre of the town 
where the celebration was going on, they observed a 
display of gingerbread and other goodies in the. win- 
dow of a small dwelling, and a woman dfering them 
for sale 

" Come,'* said Farwell, " Tm htogiy ; let us invest 
In gbgerbread.'' 

<* Agreed,'' answered Sammy; «<rm hungry as * 
bear." i 

And that was the unanimous decision of the troop 
—that they were ravenously hungry. So they in* 
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Tested two cents apiece in gingerbread. Farwell 
could not give ber tbe exact two cents, and be Boixl 
tober: 

'^ WeU, ril pay you wben I go back in tbe after- 
noon." 

Tbe woman looked at bim sbarply, and replied, — 
*^Will yon pay me wben you come back?** as if 
•he suspected tbat be was deceiying ber. 

** Yes, ma'am,'' answered Farwell. 

**Tben Fll trust you,** sbe added. *'Now, see 
that you have a good memory, and don't forget where 
I Uve." 

Tbe boys passed on to tbe town, where they found 
a crowd of people, including two or three military 
companies. At that time young men eighteen years 
of age were obliged to ** train," tbat is, belong to a 
militmy company, and meet several times in a year 
for drill. Military companies were of course numer- 
ous ; and the Fourth of July was the time, above all 
others, when they paraded. 

On the streets many booths were erected, in which 
all scnrts of eatables and drinkables were sold ; and 
fiom two or three carts on the grounds various knick* 
knacks were offered for sale. The boys, of course, 
Ibimd no trouble in dispbsbg of their monqr, and 
long before they started for home, the last cent was 
gone. We suspect that Farwell's memory (ailed him ' 
on that day. that he foigot his obligation to the 
who sold Um the giogerbread in the morning. 
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At any rate, on their r^um at night, Fanrell said to 
biB companions, on coming in sight of her house : 

** Let me get the other side of yon, so that the old 
woman won't see me ; ^ and he sneaked roond to the 
other side of the boys. 

*^ Haven't you two cents left?" inquired Sammy. 

If he had lived at this time, he would have an- 
swered, ^^Nary a red;'' but the *< rowdies" of that 
day knew nothing about this plirase, so he replied : 

*^ Not one cent. I forgot all about the ginger- 
bread woman." 

'* She thought you would, you know," suggested 
Sammy. ** Better go up and tell her that j'our mem- 
ory is poorer than you thought it was." 

**And promise her that you will send her the 
money," suggested Nelson. ** Your fiiither rides this 
way, and j'ou can send it by him." 

But Farwell hod not character enough to do that. 
He would cheat the woman out of two ^cnts if he 
could ; so ho kept on the further side of the road, 
partially hid by the boys, and passed the house un- 
noticed by the woman. 

" She is out two cents," said Farwell, when tuey 
were quite a distance beyond the house, as if ho had 
performed a cunning act. *^ She ought to have been 
on the watch : if she don't look out for herself, no- 
body will." 

The &ct is, Farwell had sold out his principles for 

two cents ; and that was more than his character was 

, worth on that day. A boy who will play such a game 
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to cbeat a poor woman out of two cents is not worth 
chat amount for any useful purpose. Unless a radi- 
cal change is wrought in Iiis character^ he will make 
a worthless, heartless man. Not one of the Storer 
bojs would hare perpetrated so mean an act. Nel- 
son regarded it as a mean act at the time, and was 
rdiUy ashamed of his company, though he did not 
say much. He oitten thought of it ; and whenever it 
was recalled he said within himself, '* Mean, mean I '' 
He remembers it to-day, and the meanness of the act 
is Just as manifest to him. We asked him what sort 
of a man Farwell made, and here is his answer : 

^* The character of that boy was shown by that act. 
He had fine advantages to acquire an education ; was 
intelligent and smart; went to college, and finally 
studied theology and became a clerg3rman. . He was 
an eloquent, flowery speaker, very showy in the pul- 
pit, but unreliable and unstable, changing here and 
there, travelling much, but never amounting to any- 
thing.'' 

We confess to a Httle surprise when we learned 
that Farwell became a minister ; though wilder boys 
than he are sometimes so thoroughly reformed as to 
beoome very useftd preachers. But in his case the 
attempt to make an honored minister of him proved 
abortive* His reformatikm was so superficial that it 
lUled to exterminate the meanness of his boyhood* 

In contrast with the foregoing, the following inci* 
dent wQl be read with genuine pleasure : 

Jwt Mty'taat years from that Fourth of JvHjf 
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Nelsooi who had become a merchant-prince of Bos« 
tony was Tisiting his brother Jimmy, who was one of 
the most intelligent and honored citizens of a town 
adjoining that in which they were bom, and that, too, 
whither they went to celebrate on Jnly 4th, 1816. 
In the afternoon of that day, July 4th, 1870, they 
rode over to , five miles distant, where a Sab- 
bath-school celebration was in progress. 

As soon as the managers learned that Nelson was 
on the ground, they sought him out, and begged him 
to address the assembly. Nelson had not been a 
stranger to such business since he became a man. 
His voice had often been heard in public. The peo- 
ple in that hilly but lively town knew of his interest 
in all good enterprises,, and that not only his purse 
but his voice were often enlisted for them ; and they 
were eager to hear him. Nelson consented to speak, 
and as he ascended the platform, he was deeply im- 
pressed by the change of circumstances in the fifty-^ 
four years. His visit to that town with Sammy, 
Jimmy, and Farwell, fifty-four years ago that day, 
was vividly in mind, and he proceeded to give an 
account of that excursion, the money received and 
expended, the sports and exercises of the day, Far- 
well's cheating the woman who sold him the ginger- 
bread, — selling his character for two cents, — and 
much more in detail. The address made a very deep 
impression upon the audience; and the youngest 
hearer was able to see that, in the case of the speaker 
and Farwell, «* the boy is father of the man." 
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The bojs reached home before darki too weary to 
rdiearsethe experience of the day. Sleep — swe^i 
restorer — came to their reliefi and closed the most 
remarkable day of adyenture the young Storers had 
erer enjoyed. The following day was given to re- 
hearsing the adrentorea of that ** gloriona Fourth)** 
indnding the tridc of that little fhrad in pantalo<ma 
—FarweU Scott. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MAKING HIMSELF. 

«• A FROST last nighC said Mr. Storer to bis wife, 
jfx one morning near the close of July. ** A 
frost in hay-time I Who ever heard of any sudi 
thing before?** 

}* I don't know but there will be a famine/' re- 
sponded his wife. ** There can be no crops if this 
weather continues. It was almost as cold as Noyem- 
ber lost night." 

** There can be no crops now, whether this weather 
continues or not," added Mr. Storer. ** The crops 
are destroyed already. Such a year for cold weather 
was never known. We have had frosts every month, 
so far." 

**What can formers do?" asked Mrs. Storer. 
** Without crops, how can they get through next 
winter?" 

** Sure enough, how can they?" replied Mr. Storer. 
*< And how can many poor families get through the 
winter? It seems to me that we are going to have 
the hardest tunes ever known." 

That year — 1816— is known in history as the 
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*^ cold Beason.'' It was called tho ** finnine year ** by 
Uie people. Heavy frosts oecnrred every month in 
the year, cutting off crops as soon as tlicy shot from 
the eartii. Again and again some gardens and fields 
were planted, frosts destroying grains and vines al- 
most as fast as they appeared. The trees blossomed 
only to be blasted. Com sprouted and grew only to 
be nipped and blackened. The pastures in July ap- 
peared as verdureless as in November. Cattle grew 
emaciated and spiritless. All nature seemed gloomy 
and sad. Men looked forward with grave forebod* 
logs. What the Aituro would be none coukl tell. 
They feared the worst. 

That was the sort of summer that Nelson spent at 
home. It made little difference with him, however^ 
in the family, except that a kind of gloom pervaded 
the community. Animate nature seemed to be in 
ibU sympathy with inanimate nature. 

August opened cold and gloomy — Nelson's last 
month at home. The fSunily began to talk about his 
ntnm. 

** Ton will never have a chance to visit us so long 
again,** said his &ther. ** You will be wanted more 
and more as you leant more of the bushiess. Your 
nnde will do as well by you as he would if you were 
Us mm. You couldn't have a better ehance.'' 

**The ehanoe is good enough," interrupted his 
mother, ** if he only improves it. After all, he must 
depend upon himself to make it a good business. My 
Iktber need to say, if « man makes aniythfaig ho must 
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make himself. A BhifUessv lazy fellow can^t be sue- 
ceeeftil in anything. I think that Nelson will not 
be cliarged with shirking work or neglecting his 
business.'' 

** It may semn hard to yon for a few years,** oontin- 
nod his father ; ^* bat when yon hare become master 
of the bosiness, yon will not be sony that you was 
obliged to leave home when a boy, and work so hard. 
It won't be many years before yon may be doing 
business for yourself. You must think of the future 
and not of the present. You are now at work for the 
fhturoi and you will be about such a man as you are a 
boy. Of course I expect you will make just the best 
man there is." The last sentence was uttered laugh- 
ingly, and Nelson understood it. 

**How long will Sammy Ure with Mr. Johnson," 
inquired Nelson. Sammy was living with the min- 
ister. 

**I can't tell; perhaps not long," answered his 
&ther. ^^ I should like to have him go toa trade, but 
I don't see any chance." 

**He don't want to learn a trade," said Nelson; 
«< he told me he didn't." 

**I know that he don't," responded his father; 
<<but boys have to do many things they don't want 
to d0| and older people, too. Sammy has got an 
idea that he may be a lawyer one of these daysf 
and I fear it wQl spoil him. He is a real book* 
worm, thoughi and the best scholar in school, (so the 
teacher says ;) but I can't see any chance for liim 
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there. Poor folks hare to do as they can, and make 
the best of many things they don't like." 

*^ But * where there's a will there's a way/ I have 
beard yon say many times," interposed Mrs. Storer. 
** Sammy has will enough to make a way through a 
X>retty rough experience. Somehow I can't but feet 
that Sammy will be a lawyer if he really sets out for 
it. He is after all the books he can find now ; and 
he scarcely knows whether it is night or day^, only 
give him a book." 

•* Very true," replied Mr. Storer ; ** but he must 
have much better opportunities than he has now to 
accomplish anything in that way ; and where they are 
coming from is more than I can tell. A man must 
hare a chance to moke himself." 

** Many men have reached the object of their ambi- 
tion by opportunities that they did not expect to 
hare," added Mrs. Storer. 

There were more correct ideas about the conditions 
of anccess in that humble abode than we often find in 
pohitial dwellings. It may seem to be wide of the 
trath to assert that Sammy or Kelson had a better* 
prospect before them than Farwelli with all the 
poaition and money his father could furnish ; yet it 
waa true* As a rule, the more money and the more 
time to such a boy as Farwell, the worse it is for 
him* Put him where the grip of poverty will make 
him tfaoos^tftil, and diro necessity compel him to earn 
Urn bread by the sweat of his brow, and his prospects 
brii^iteib Evtty ihcuUy of his soul is stimulated. 
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He must work or starve ; and so he woiks The 
pkasores of larincss are not an offset to the enrso of 
starvation. His mind thirsts for knowledge, and ho 
snatches bits of tune Arom the passing hours for 
mental improvement. He has no time to waste; 
there is not enoo^ of it to use. He conld employ 
days twenty-eight hoars long for work, study, and 
sleep. He grows stingy of time; so he docs of 
money. A few cents at a time saved fh>m hard 
earnings will buy a coveted book. In that way he 
gets his books. Many of the best preachers, states- 
men, orators, painters, pliilosophers, and rulers are 
made in that way. Under more favorable circum- 
stances the world never would have heard of them. 

<< Where's Nelson P** inquired Farwell, looking in 
at the door and not observing him. 

<^ Here I am,^ answered Ndson, before his father 
could reply. 

^* Come on. We are going down to the pond," said 
Farwell. 

'< Who's gcrfng?** inquired Nelson, coming out oi 
the house. 

*^We boys are going. Come on, the boys have 
gone ahead,** replied Farwell.. 

'' Wait till I ask father,** said Nelson. 

'< What do you want to ask him for? He w<m't 
care.** 

<*He will care if I don't ask him,** answered 
Nelson. . 

<<If I should ask my father to go, every time I weal 
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•sywhereif'* added Farwelli ^* he would bare so iniich 
diDgbg in' bis ears that ho would lose his temper. 
Come on, and let your father go ; you can take care 
of yourself." 

Such reasoning had no influence upon Nelson. He 
obtained the consent of his father before be went, and 
thereby had more respect for himself, and much more 
character for others to respect. They overtook the 
other boys before reaching the pond. 

** When areyougoing to Vermont?'' InquiredFar- 
welL 

** Next week, I expect,** replied Nelson. 

** Don't yon hate to go back? I should think you 
wouM.* 

** I like hero best," answered Nelson ; <^ but there's 
nothing for me to do here." 

** Well, for my part, I don't want anything to do," 
responded FarweU. **I like best where there is 
least to do." 

«« I don't," retorted Nelson, decidedly. '' I like to 
wwk, and I like to play, too. I shall be rather glad 
to work again in Vermont. I don't like to be so far 
Awmy from home, and it is lonesome up there away 
tkom all iny folks." 

**^(^t as well go to prison ; there is just as much 
fkm in it for me," added Farwell. 

** I don't go there for /tfii," said Nelson. *<Iex< 
peot it will be better for me when I am a man*— that 
It wlmt father says." 

** I don't trouble myself about being a man," con 
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dniied Farwell; *'that is a good vraya oS. One 
thing at a time: a boj now, a man fifteen yean 
flx>m now.^ 

** What are you going to do when j'ou are a man?" 
asked Nelson. 

«* What am I going to do?" replied Farwell ; ^^ the 
Lord knowsi — I don't. It will be time enough to 
decide that when I am a man. I won't be a doct(»r, 
that is sare,** 

«< Why not ? ** asked Nelson. 

*' It^s too hard work. My father is toting aboat . 
flrom Sunday morning till Saturday night among sick *j 
folks. If he is having a real good night's sleep, he is 
sure to be routed up by somebody. I rather spend 
my time among well folks than sick folks." 

** Not if you could cure them," responded Nelson. 
** Your father cures people. When he cured my litUe 
sister, mother said we shouldn't know what to do 
without doctors." 

^'That^s none of my business whether they aro 
cured or not," said Farwell. **They mustn't get 
sick, and then they wouldn't need curing." 

'* If your father was not a doctor he might be as 
poor as my father is," continued Nelson ; ** and you 
might oe working in a worse place tiian a tan*yard." 

Farwell had never stopped to think of that, and 
the thoughtftal statement of the case did not impress 
him veiy much. Like a large class of boys, lie did 
not stop to consider what sort of a man he would 
make, or whether he reaUy wanted to be an honored. 
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QseAil man. ** Eal, drink, and bo men*}' ; to-morrow 
tball bo as this day, and much moro abundant/' 

On their return from the pond they mot Mr. Nor« 
ton, a very infirm, eccentric old man, who lived alone 
in ono comer of the town. He was humpbacked, 
and, at times, partially insane. ' 

•« There comes old humpback P exclaimed Fa^ 
well, kxddng up and seeing Mr. Norton approaching. 
** Let's have some fun with the crazy old fellow.'* 

**What sort of Ain?" inquired Joseph Martin, 
who joined them, and conld not exactly understand 
how a crazy man could contribute to tho sport of a 
parcel of boys. 

** Hallo there, old humpback I ** shouted Farwell, 
without answering Joseph's question. **You area 
lively old fellow I " Mr. Norton was near enough to 
bear his derisive language, and Farwell heard him 
mutter something about a ^* saucy imp." 

**He's delivering an oration," added Farwell. 
** How eloquent ho is I Say, old fellow, w<m't you 
dance a hornpipe for us?" 

** 111 moke you dance a hornpipe with my cane,'* '* 
•boated the old man under great excitement, at the 
mne time lifting his cane into the ahr ; ** you are a 
good-fiM^nothing little rascal I " 

«« Come, Farwell, come away," said Kelson, taking 
bdd of Us coat-deeve and pulling him along. ** It^s 
too bad to trouble him so." And the other boys 
joined Ndson in pleas to ** come away." 

FarweD complied with their request, saying, as ha 
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went on, **He is notfaing but a poor <dd crasy man 
iHkmii nobody cuos tx.** 

** That is no reason whvyoa sboolcl treat him so,** 
ranailDed NdMMi: «'be ong^ to be irftied aU the 



««Fltiedr esolaimed Farwell in derision ; ''that 
win do np in Vermont I lutve no pity for such an 
irfdwr^cfa.'' 

'* I never beard anything against him except that 
be is very poor and crazy ,** replied Nelson. 

«« That* s enoogfa," retorted Fanroll. 

** ne is not to bhime for that," added Nelson ; ^^hc 
is to be pitied for it. K yoor Ikther were poor and 
crazyi you wooldnH want the boys to be peeing Xhn 
atUm.** 

^* I guess he wonldnV' s^id Joseph Martin, who 
took Nelson's view of the case ; *^ he would knock 
the boy over who dared do it." • 

On the whole, this discussion proved a very good 
school for Farwell. Not one of the boys agreed 
with him ; and he learned some good lessons about 
respect for age and good manners in general. Ndson 
was never rude and officious, and least of all insult- 
ing. He detested any such thing, and he vras be- 
ginning to despise Farwell for such conduct. For a 
boy of his' ago, he expressed himself very clearly m 
favor of treating the aged with respect, whether they 
are sane or insane. By the time they reached home, 
Farwell felt somewhat ashamed of his conducti 
though he was not the boy to own it. 
10 
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Thin incident illostratcs still further the diflRBrence 
betireen the two boys. It discloses an element of 
chanieter in Nelson that has had moch to do with his 
success in life* Without it, he would not have won 
so much confidence and made so many Mends in 
early life, nor been so hon<Nred in later life. Young 
people may think that respect for age has little or 
nothing to do with success — that ,tact, energy, in* 
dastiy, and kindred qualities are the only requisites ; 
bat they are mistaken, and they will find it out too 
late, perhaps. 

The 1st of September found Nelson prepared to 
return to Vermont. He had enjoyed every moment 
of the time that he had been at home. He thought 
more than everj if possible, of his parents and his 
brothers and sisters. His little sister, bom while he 
in Vermont, shared his warmest love. ' She was 

fat, chubby, sprightly little thing, with whom Nel- 
had spent hours of real pleasure. In one respect 
it was harder than ever before for him to leave home ; 
borne was never so dear to him. In another re- 
spect it was not so great a trial ; for he had manlier 
views cf life, appreciated as never before the strug* 
gle his Ikther had to support the family, and really 
understood the importance of a well-conducted boy* 
bood to bis ftature Ufe« He was less a child now than 
be wasat seven* He was more of a man than ever. 

Wbat has been said of Nelson was trae of the 
tuDliy. If possiblsi it was a greater trial to psrt 
with Urn now than it was three years before. He 
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waa more of a tretsnro than ever to the parents. He 
was more of a brother to all the children. At the 
same time all felt, as never before, that his new home 
in Vermont was the right p]^ for him. The matter 
had been canvassed again and again, and every ad- 
vantage and disadvantage conridered, until it was the 
nnanimoos opinion in the familj that Nelson ^^ has a 
good chance." Of coarse they knew it was best for 
him to go, and they loved him well enoogh tor denre 
the best thing for him. 

*^ Write," said Mrs. Storer to Nelson ; ^* you know 
that is all the way we can hear fh>m you." 

** And tell US about yoor new work — how you like 
it, and how you get along," added his father. *^ Don't 
forget what I have told you about attending closely 
to all the little things of the business. All kinds of 
business are made up of many small things, just as 
important in their place as great things are in theirs." 

** You ought to have learned that by this time, 
Nelson," interrupted his mother ; *^ your father has 
talked about it enough. It is his hc4>by." This re- 
mark was made Jestingly, for she Ailly believed with 
her husband on that subject. ^ 

The testimony of keen observers is, that nearly all 
successful men have careflilly attended to thp minu- 
tifls of their work. The kte A. T. Stewart of New 
York, though prosecuting a mammoth business, so 
large as weU-nigh to bewilder ordinary men, claimed 
that he understood all the details of it. He was just 
as particular to have the warehouse swept wdl, as hs 
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was to have an attractive display of goods. Lik« 
an able commander, he comprehended not only the 
aitnation, but the health, fhre, and behavior of the 
thousands whom he employed. 

Napoleon became a great general through attention 
to details. There was nothing belonging to his army 
too small to command his attention. He trusted little 
to subordinates. He believed that many battles were 
lost in that way. There was nothing relating to his 
men, horses, and equipments that he did not know. 
He was as likely to order horses, saddles, boots, 
shoes, soldiers' coats, shirts, and arms, as he was to 
plan a battle. What many generals committed wholly 
to subordinate officers, he kept within his own man* 
agement. He thought it was the only successflil way 
cf commanding an army. When he had planned a 
campaign, he knew not only how many soldiers he 
most have, but how many rations, boots, shoes, coats, 
and so on to the last and smallest demand of the army. 
It was the way he made himself great. On a smaller 
scale, the same conditi<m of success is made with 
ereiy man. It was so with Nelson, ss the sequel 
mWL show. 

It is not necessary to describe the last scenes at 
lioiBS when Nelson left for Vermont. We will pass 
to Us woik sgain in the taa*yaid. 



CHAPTER XII. ; 

HIGHSB UP. 

NOT very high, to bo sure, bot a promoticm wor* 
thy of a lad who means to sacceed. More dirt 
M well as more respmisibility accompanied his promo- 
ticm. It was comparatiyelj clean business to grind 
bark ; but handling green hides was not an aristo* 
orotic oocopation. 

^ * Dress according to yoor work,** said Uncle Bobcrt 
«« Dirty work must bo done when it is necessary." 

And Nelson did *^ dress according to his woik.** He 
accepted dirty work, too, Just as he did clean work. 
It was on the road to success. It belonged to the 
trade. He could not learn the tanning business with- 
out it. There was no such thing as jumping oyer it 
or going around it. Nelson had no dispositioii to do 
cither. 

The process of tanning hides was briefly as follows : 
The hides were carefhlly looked over and assorted^ 
a work thitt required discrimination and close attcn 
tiouy although it was not so delicate and bewitching 
as studying landscape painting. Then they were pot 
into water-rats and thoroughly soaked until the diy« 

U9 
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est Ude was soft and pliable. Taken fixMn thai, they 
were scraped with a knife called ^^ flesher,^ thus re* 
moving the flesh and filth from them. Next they 
were, pat into lime-vats for the purpose of loosening 
the hair, about two weeks being required for this pur* 
pose. From the lime-vats they were removed to liquor* 
▼ats — vats filled with water that was leeched througli 
groond-baik. All these different parts of the process 
leqaired Judgment and sharp observation; especially 
the latter. N^lect or poor Judgment in putting 
hides through liquor-vats would result in spoiling 
the leather. 

was substantially the work to which Nelson 
put when he was graduated from the bark-mill 
with the highest honors. That was much better than 
many boys do, who would not consider it an honor to 
eaicfge iWmi a bark-mill at all. But the ** highest 
honors ^ of a bark-mill foresfuulow the ** highest hon- 
<»nB "^ ftarther on. If scoresof college boys had grad* 
listed ftom a bark^mill instead with the ** highest 
honors,^ they would be greater- blessings to the 
world now than they are. Gk>ing through a bark* 
mill honorably is better than going through coll^;e 
discreditably. 

^ He has graduated and got his diploma,'* said 
Unds Bobert laug^iingly tp neighbor Watson, who 
csUed one evening. 

^^TUenyour first degree, thai. Nelson?^ respond* 
ed If r. Watson, addressing the kd. ** That is well 
duos finr s boy of your age. Whatnszt?*' 
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**H« hts gone up higher now,^ aiuw^!^ his nude, 
withoyt waiting for Nelson to reply. <* I expect tiiat 
he will gmdnate ftom the tannery with the hig^ 
honors.^ 

** I should not bo surprised if he did/' added Hr. 
Watson. ** * A good beginning makes a good encl- 
ing/ thej say. It will be a good while, though 
before h^ gets along as far as that. Ifs a bog 
road.** 

** And a dirty one,^ said Uncle Robert, glancing at 
Nelson with his usual quizzical look. *^ lie will never 
regret it, however. Perhaps he will be a rich leather 
dealer in Boston yet — there's no tellin' what may 
happen.'' 

The time f<Nr the winter school was approaching, 
when the minister, who was chairman of the school 
committee, called to say that Nelson might attend 
the school in ^* White Biter Village," abont a mile 
south. The school which he had attended was * 
mile north. 

^*Tho school at the village is of higher grade," said, 
Mr. Bates, the minister ; ** and Nelson is snfficientlj 
advanced to attend it." ' 

'' Tou Witt like that, Nelson, won't you?" said his 
aunt. 

«« Perhaps I shaU," replied Nelson. *< I am not 
so wett acquainted there." 

^* It won't take long to get acquainted," added llr. 
ilates. ** One day Witt fix that. Ton wttl learn mock 
more there." 
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** And hereafter he win attend school only in the 
winter time,"* said his Uncle Robert. ** Three 
months in a rear is all the schooling ho can have 
—-work the rest of the time.'' This was according 
to the agreement entered into when Nelson was sent 
to Vermont — three months schooling in snmmer and 
winter each, until ten years old ; and thereafter three 
months only in winter. 

«* That will do a good deal for him,"* replied Mr. 
Bates. ** Three months of hard study in a year will 
giye him a good knowledge of grammari arithmetiCi 
and geography. He is a match now for the boys, in 
reading and spelling.** 

So Nelson went to the school at White lUver YO* 
lage when it began. He found no difficult}* in be- 
coming acquainted with the scholars. In fact, he 
knew more of them than he expected when he came 
to meet them. There he received a stimulus in his 
studies by coming in contact with more advanced 
scholars, as well as by pursuing additional studies. 
Wb principal studies hitherto had been reading and 
spelling, although he had givoi some attention to 
arithmetic. Now he entered a more advanced class 
in arithmetic, and added geography. There were 
Deed in the school. Booths Beaden, Morse's Geogra- 
pby* Adams's Arithmetic, and Webster^s Spelling 
Book. All these AiUy occupied his time ; and he was 
really obliged to study closely in order to compete 
with the best sdiolan. 

One eoaitmk In this school awakened Us, deepest 
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interest. Oocaaional spoiling matches in the even* 
ing were q[>pointed, when the pupils were selected 
to choose rides. When one side spelled a word 
which the other side missed, the lender of the win* 
ning side drew a speller fh>m the missing side, and 
thus the contest continued until one side or the 
other had drawn all the spellers to itself. Such an 
exerdse was Just suited to interest Nelson. Being 
one of the most correct spellers, he was ono of tho 
first to bo chosen in a match, so that he felt a weight 
of responsibility resting upon him. He had no fears 
of being beaten by boys in a spelling match. Tho 
girls in school were better spellers tlian the boys, and 
he stood in some fear of several of their number. 
Well, as to that, he was rather afhiid of girls any way, 
being a quiet, bashful boy ; nor was it, on the wbokf 
a disadvantage to him. It was seldom^ however, that 
even a bright girl worsted him in spelling. Once in 
a while it occurred ; but it only served to arouse his 
energies to renew the contest. 

We are reminded here of an incident that ought to 
have been told before, as it occurred when Nelson was 
seven years old, before he went to Vermont. As it 
had to do with a match of spelling, however, it will 
find a suitable place here. He was attending the] 
summer school in his native town. He was at the 
head of his class in spelling, when be spelled a woni 
iocorrectly, as the teacher thought. 

«« Next,'' said the teacher. 

The schdar ne^tQ him wm a bjight hqj^ whon 
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W6 win call Ab^ah, and he spelled the word Joat aa 
Nelson did. 

** Correct,*^ responded the teacher ; ^* pass up/' 

«* I spelt it just as he did,^ said Nelson. 

** No, joa didn't,** answered the teacher. 

** Yes, I did,** he affirmed again. 

**I tell yoQ that yoadid not,** added the teacher 
with much authority ; ^* go aboye him, Ab^ah.** 

So Abyah took his place at the head, and Nelson 
was left to reflect upon the injustice that is sometimes 
inflicted when only justice is intended. The teacher 
had misunderstood him, and made a mistake in not 
taking time to consider and settle the matter proper- 
ly* It was the severest trial that Nelson had ex- 
perienced, and he did not yield with a very good 
grace. He show^ that he had ** will enough of his 
<nm,** as his mother told his aunt in Yermont. 

He occupied a seat in school beside Ab^ah; and he 
laid to the latter, as they took their seats when the 
qieUing lesson was over : 

*^ I spelt the word just as you did.** 

«« No, you didn't,** replied Ab^ah. 

** Yes, I did ; and you know it,** Nelson retorted. 
Hi the same time giving Ab^ah n push with his elbow, 
which shoved him firom the seat upon the floor. His 
iMl and dying drew the teacher speedily to the scene. 

«« What is the matter, Ab^ah?** she asked. 

** Nelson pushed me off the seat,** he answered, 
cqring'inoie loiM^y. 

MI sjmU ^ wgidjust aa lie m^ intmropted 
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Veboii, aft a sort of leaaon whj Abijah ought to be 
pufthed off the seat. 

«« Toa cUdn V beUpwed Ab^ah. 

** Tou did not,^ added the teacheri taking him by 
the ami. ** Come into the floor with me/' 

** I spelt the word Juat as he did,'' he continoed to 
affirm, as he walked into the floor. 

<< Tou mnat not contradict me,** said the teaclier, 
applying her ferule to his knuckles. 

** I did spell the word Just as he did," reaffirmed 
the boy with increased decision, at the same time 
pulling away his hand and kicking the teacher. 

This was an unexpected development to the teacher. 
Nelson was one of her best boys, and such a demon- 
stration was unlike him. We suspect she began to 
think that she was mistaken, and was treating tiio 
boy unjustly ; for she desisted and sent him to his 
seat. At the close of school, howerer, she handed 
him a note, saying : 

** Carry this to your father." ' 

Nebon took the letter, suspecting that it contained 
a complete revelation of the first and only scrape ho 
ever had in school ; but he carried it home and gave 
it to his father. 

The reader can Judge of his father's surprise on 
learning the contents of the note. That his good 
boy Nebon should incur the displeasure of his teadier 
was so unexpected that he scarcely knew what to 
say. 

•« What does this mean, Nelson?" 
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** I spctt the word Just as ho did,** replied Nelson. 

** What do yoa mean by that ? '' faiquired his father. 
The letter did DOt givo the details about the word $ it 
<HiIy dwelt upon his disobedience. 

Nelson proceeded to narrate the events of the day, 
conceaUng nothing, but reaffirming the truth that he 
spelled the word Just as Ab^ah did. 

His father was a man who believed in what some of 
the old people called the ** oil of birch," and he often 
qnotcd Solomon for his highest authority, *^ He that 
spareth the rod hateth his son." It was not strange, 
therefore, that Nelson jeceived a whipping, especial- 
ly when we know that his father's rule, in conmion 
with many of the best families of that day, was : A 
punishmeni in achooly another at home. How much 
influence the rule of that family had upon Nelson, it 
is not for us to say ; but ho never had trouble with 
any teacher from that day. 

The reader may think that the teacher was hasty 
and unjust; but Nelson assures us that she was a 
Tcry nice lady, and an excellent instructor. >Ve 
would disdoso her name if it would do any good ; 
bat, under present circumstances, we can only say, 
that a nephew of hers has been an h<mored govemoi 
of Uassadiusetts within ten years. 

TUs incident is not complete without a &ct con- 
eemingAbyah. He was a good boy and good scholar; 
and, at seventeen years of age, be became clerk in a 
•tore in Boston. He proved to bo an efficient and 
uBMb busbess man, finally settling in the city of 
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New Qrieana, wbeie he aocumulated quite a fortune. 
A few months since, howereri Nelson stepped into 
a prominent wsrehonse of Bostoo, where he met t 
mutuai fHend of himself and Ab^ah. 

^* The hard times,** said the (Hend, ** have swamped 
Abijah. He is heavily embarrassed, and his familj 
actoally needs assistance* I was Jost about forward* 
ing aid to him.** 

** Here are fifty dollars for me ; send that to him,** 
answered Nelson, taking fifty dollars fh>m his i>ocket, 
and passmg it over. 

Abijah does not know yet that Nelson is his willing 
benefactor ; nor when he learns the fact, will ho think 
chat it is to pay for being ^oved off the seat sixty- 
five years ago ; for he will be told that Nelson has 
a habit of doing such things — that his sjmpathies 
are strong towards the unfortunate who wage an un- 
equal warfare with adversity. 

Ncbon's persistent demand for justice in the case 
mentioned illustrates one important characteristic of 
his mdke-up. To the superficial observer he seems 
obstinate and unruly in declaring that he spelled the 
word Just as Ab^ah did. But that was not the case. 
He never was an unruly boy. He possessed, how- 
ever, a keen sense of Justice; he could not submit 
to injustice; nor could he look on and see wrong 
infiicted upon another. We have seen that he re« 
buked Farwell Scott for his treatment of the cripple. 
He knew that he spelled the word Just as Ab^ah did5 
and to lose his place in the dass because the teaohet 
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misnndentood' him seemed .to him cnieUy m^osti 
and he woald not submit cheerAilly to ii\ju8ticc« 
That spirit WHS never eradicated from Nelson's heart. 
In his middle life, the cry pf the slave from his house 
of bondage stirred his soul to its lowest depths ; and 
be talked, worked, and voted against slavery. The 
rank injustice of depriving a human being of liberty 
Aroused his indignant remonstrance. In like manner, 
Ithe heartless business of selling intoxicating drinks, 
dq>riving women and diildren of clothing, food, and 
happiness, robbing them of husband and father, and 
sending thousands of them in their innocence to the 
poortiouse, arrayed his keen sense of justice against 
the traiSc. We should really enjoy telling of some 
of his public assaults upon these twin iniquities — 
when and where he has presided over huge and en- 
thusiastie assemblies that denounced them, — and 
bow firedy his money has been contributed to carry 
on the war against these foes of the race. But we 
cannot do it without breaking a promise ; and we are 
bound to adhere to our promise as stubbornly as Nel- 
0OQ has to justice. 

To return to onrstoiy. Nelson made his mark in 
the village school that winter. His progress was a 
nottjeable UmA with the teacher. His ambition wac 
aroused, and he bent all his energies to succeed. 

At the close of the winter school he returned to the 
taa-yaid, where his services were neededi witha dearec 
vieir tiian ever of the perseverance and industry neoen* 
maj to acquire a knowledge of the business* 
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We taw with what wistful eyes Nelson looked upon 
his unele's gun two yesrs before, and how he thociglit 
the time would come when he should hunt with it. 
After his return flrom Massachusetts he was allowed 
to fire that gun ; and one Saturday afternoon :n the 
winter following he had his first hunt with it. Fu> 
tridges were abundant in the forest, as well as rab* 
bits ; and several of the former became victims to his 
accurate shot From that time he became fond of 
hunting, as before he had been of fishing, although 
he had time for only an occasional trip to the woods. 
Subsequently, with other youth, target-shooting was 
practised, and he acquired a reputation among his 
companions for' a good shot. It appears to have 
been, however, the result of a purpose or habit with 
him to do all things well. If he studied arithmetio, 
he would do it well. If he ground bark, he would do 
it well. If he assorted and soaked hides, he would do 
it well. If he hunted partridges or shot at a marie, he 
would do it well. 

In the year 1818, Nelson carried his grandmother 
to the town of P , Mass., seventy-five miles dis- 
tant, and near his native place. He was twelve yean 
old at that tune. It was quite an adventure for so 
young a boy ; and it shows that he was efficient and 
trustworthy. He managed a horsC) Just as he did 
everything else, with tact and care. His uncle h^d 
no anxiety about hhon on that trip. He expeeted 
that the Journey would be perfonned in saMj. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

THB TAYEBN. 

M X¥TH£B£'S Hr. Storer? " inquired a man who 
Y T brought a few hidea to sell. His name was 
Bockwood. 

<* Don't know,** answered one of tlie Joamqrmen. 

** At the tavemj probably,^ replied another, de- 
ristvely. ** Nelson will attend to yonr case.'' 

"Where's be?" 

" Grone to Mr. Watson's^- be back in a few min- 
utes," was the answer. 

This answer was scarcely given before Nels(m ap- 
peared. 

^* Where's yoor uncle?" inquired Bockwood. 

** He is away iftnnewhere," replied Nelson. 

" Well, Fre brought a few hides ; he knows about 
them. I told him I was coming with them," o(Hi- 
tinned Bockwood. V But I want to see him. Where's 
bagpne?" 

** I guess he's gone to the Centre," answered Nel- 
•DO. If he had spoken Just what he suspected, he 
would hate said, as one of the Joumqrmoi did, " Gone 
to tiie f mem, probably." 

leo 
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** *Spot6 I oould find him if I should ride oror 
Ihore?** he inquired further. 

''Ton mig^t,'' replied Nel80&.» *'but I can tako 
care of your hides, and you can see him some other 
time.'' 

** I want some money ; and that is wliat yoo can't 
take care of,** retorted Bockwood. 

** I heard him tell my aunt this morning that he 
was out of money,** said Nelson. 

** Men tell their wives anything to keep them ftom 
spending money ,** answered Bockwood. ** I can get 
money of him, only give me the chance. Should I be 
likely to find him at Jackson's store? " 

''I don't know," replied Nelson; ''hardly think 
you would. Better leave your hides, and come over 
to-morrow morning to see him." 

Bockwood pondered over the matter, and finally de- 
cided to leave the hides, jumping out of his wagon. 

''Here, boy, well chuck these hides away Just 
where you say." 

The hides were taken out and disposed of. Nelson 
and one of the Journeymen assisting. 

Nelson was thirteen years old at this time. Neariy 
three years had elapsed since his return fW)m Massa- 
chusetts, and he had become an indispensable helper 
in the tan-yard. The foregoing inddent contains a 
revelation that must be made. here, though it is a 
painftilone. 

Nelson knew that his uncle used into;dcating li- 
quors, for he had often seen him driak, and ftamisb 
11 
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Ilk Idled men and gacsts with the same. As we bare 
8«id, that was the custom ; and Nelson knew of no one 
except his own father who discarded all intoxicating 
drinks. Bnt ho had not observed until recently thxit his 
uncle was becoming intemperate. His attention was 
ealled to it by the workmen in the tanneiy. They said 
that he spent mnch time at the ** tavern^ in thevii* 
luge. The Journeyman who replied to Kockwood 
that he ** was at the tavenii probably/' had watched 
him much longer than Nelson had« and he frequently, 
indulged in derisiTO remarks upon the subject. 

On tiie day in question, Ndson was well satisfied 
that his unde was at the ** taTcm,^ but he desired to 
screen him. He did not want Bockwood to know 
that he was a frequenter of that village institution. 
He did not mean that the man should go after him 
if he could help it. The workmen who listened to 
the conversation understood Nelson's object, and they 
left him to accomplish his purpose. 

In consequence of his uncle's neglect of businesSy 
Nelson was obliged to superintend, in a good meas- 
ure, the alTafars of the tan-yard, though he was but a 
boy. It was a good sdiool for him, however, making 
hiin more self-reliant, and developing his ability for 
business. He did not realize that so much responsi- 
bility was resting upon him, when the workmen were 
nuining to him for this and that, and he was hunying 
.hither and thither at thehr beck. His unde some- 
times speot a whole day at the tavenit and returned 
psrtially intazioMed* On siioh occaaloiis he wii 
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ioiiietiiiies croM and sometimes pleasant. Formonths 
Nelson had observed that he was rapidly becoming a 
dronkard, and he was distressed by the fact. He 
loved his nnde, and his annt too, and he could not 
think of the former becoming intemperate wiHioat 
Xmin. Still, he said nothing ; he did not dare to say 
anything. Occasionally one of the workmen would 
draw him into conversation about it ; but ho talked as 
little about it as he could. He had no heart to talk 
about it. He had not even hinted about it to his 
aunt, nor abe to him. He had carefully watched her, 
however. He i|as satisfied that her unspoken grief 
was too great to be told. She grew thoughtful and 
sad. Always rathw of a feeble woman, she became 
more of an invalid. Nelson pitM her from the bot- 
tom of his heart. He desired to speak with her 
about his uncle, but he did not dare to, open the sub- 
ject. He cherished a secret thought that something 
might be done for his uncle, but he could not tell 
what. Many times he wished the *^ tavern ** was in 
ashes, for then his uncle might be saved. And thus 
he thought and wondered, watched and worked, alter- 
nately hopeful and sad. 

Unde Robert returned soon after Bockwood left, 
not altogether himself, though in a better condition 
than Nelson feared. 

** Mr. Bockwood has brought some hides,** said 
Nelson. 

^^ Tve no objection if he has,** answered his unde. 

*' He wanted to see yon,'' added Nelsoo. 
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**He always wants to see me; I wonder if he 
Uiinks Tm going to stay aboat the house all the time 
Just to suit him/' retorted Mr. Storer sharply. 

^* He said that he wanted some money ,^ continued 
Helson. 

^^ I never saw him when he didn't want money. He 
thinks money grows, I ^spose,'' said Mr. Storer. 

. **He almost concluded to ride over to the Centre 
to find yoa,** added Nelson, ** he wanted scmie money 
00 bad.** 

** How could he tell where to find me, the old skin- 
flint? * ejaculated Mr. Storer pettish^. 

** Joe told him that you was at the * tavern,* prob* 
ably,^ said Nelson, venturing upon ground on which 
he never dared to trench before. He was fiightened at 
his own temerity when he recalled his allusion to the 
** tavern.'' If his uncle had belched forth words of 
wrath, he would not have been surprised. It was the 
first time that any one had ever hinted to him about 
the ^* tavern," where one after another citizen had 
been made a drunkard, and he rather anticipated an 
explosion. But his uncle became suddenly silent. 
The allusion to the ^* tavern" spoiled his loquacity at 
once. It was an unexpected turn in the conversation* 
Evidently he inferred that the people at home were 
acquainted with his visits to the ^^iavem." That 
remark of Joe to the hidcHMller must have had some 
reference to fiicts. 

The result of this last interview emboldened Nel* 
ioo somewhat, and be resolved to speak with his aimt 
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npoD the tabject It was sevenil weeks, howeveit 
before the fhvorable opportunity presented. One 
day, when his uncle had gone to the ^^ taveniy^ as 
Nelson supposed, he said to his aunt: 

*• I wish that * tayem* was burned down." . 

^* I have wished so a thousand times," was the un- 
expected reply of his aunt, and unbidden tears came 
to her relief. 

Nelson needed no more proof of the anxiety and 
grief of his aunt. He was confident now that what 
he had supposed to be traces of secret distress tor 
months, destroying her happiness and impairing her 
health, was not a draft upon his imagination. It was 
a living trouble that was wearing her out by inches. 

What could the dear, sympathizing boy say next? 
Put yourself in his place, reader, and see if you can 
find additional words to utter on such an occasion. 
With that outburst of pent-up grief, and those tears 
more expressive than polished rhetoric, what could a 
boy of thirteen years say? Silence terminated the 
interview, with heart*throbs that could almost be' 
heard. Nelson left the house, and gave full vent to 
his own feelings when he found himself alone. Bat 
his sympathy for his aunt was tenfold greater than 
ever ; and her heart, yearning for other support io 
her tri^, enfolded him as never before. 

Not many days after this interview Mr. Storei 
came home quite disguised with drink. 

** Where's Nelson?" he drawled out to one of fha 
workmen. 
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^y He is about somewhere,^ answered Joe ; * * he was 
here a minute ago/' 

^^ About somewhere!'* repeated Mr. Storer, in 
atottering accents. *^ Tliat's no place for him ; his 
place is here." 

** I think he's gone to mill," said another of the 
workmen. 

** Gk>ne to mill I " he repeated in drunken accents. 
•< Grone to miU, hey I " And he turned awaj, mutter- 
ing something about boys attending to their business. 
As he came firom the tan*yard, Nelson drove into the 
yard with his grist. 

^* Where are you, Nelson ? " he called out angrily. 

** I am here," answered Nelson. 

*^ Better stay here and attend to your business," 
retorted his uncle* 

*^ It is my business to go to mill when we are out 
of meal," said Nelson. ^* If I did not do it, nobody 
would." 

** You cap'n of this place? you little upstart I " ex- 
elaimed his uncle, too much intoxicated to know what 
he said. ** Til send you home to your father before 
you know it." 

** I wish you would," replied Nelson, whose patience 
waa sorely tried ; ** I should be with a man who don't 
drink rum then." 

*fNone €t your sarce to me, yen little l»ati" 
T^icinei, his unde, showing considerable anger. 

It was onl^ when Mr. Storer was under the influ« 
<tf strong drink thai ha was so unreasonable and 
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to NdtOQ. When mm was out, reasoo was in« 
and then he thought there was no bojr like Nel8on« 
and he was kiiid tohhn, except that *^ he worked him 
too hardy" some ci the neighbors said. 

One momii^t in the following wint^. Nelson 
awoke early to hear the hoonds of Mr. Marsh bayii^ 
over the hills. After breakfiist, on going to thclmmy 
the hoonds aj[ypeared to be qoite near, and he ran 
over the nearest hill, when he saw that the fox was 
making a circle close by. He did not see the fox, 
hot the snow on the grcmnd disclosed his coorse. 

Nelson hurried back to the house for his gun that 
was already loaded, and he was soon posted within 
two rods €t the circle, waiting for the fox. Nor did 
he have to wait long. The fox, panting and ex- 
hausted by the chase, soon appeared ; and when he 
hod reached the nearest point of the circle, Nelson^ 
fired, and the fox dn^ped — dead. 

The reader may not know that when a fox is hotly 
pursued by hounds, and he feels the exhaustion of the 
chase, he instinctively runs in a circle, round and 
round, the hounds following his track, and gaining 
upon him every moment. It may be ten miles around 
the circle, more or less, and he keeps to it until he 
falls a prey to his captors. 

This incident is idated because it illustrates that 
element in Nelson's character that we desire to moke 
prominent, viz., his thoroughness, or doing things 
well. He made a good shot in this case, and the 
news spread through the town that Nelson Storer, a 
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boy thirteen years old, killed a fox. Many times 
tliereafter mef accosted him by saying, '' Yon are the 
boy triio killed t!iat fox/' And why should not a lad 
shoot af. a fox as accurately as he spells, ciphers, 
grinds bark, or tans hides? Accuracy in one thing 
leads to accuracy in other things. The habit of doing 
things thoroughly should be formed in childhood, that 
it may be carried into every occupation to the end of 
life. A spasm of thoroughness will not answer. A 
shiftless, inefficient man may arouse himself, under 
some circumstances, to do this. It must be an estab- 
lished habit to become an element of positive success. 
. The late Dr. Channing, of Boston, once wrote to a 
youth: 

** At your age I was poor, dependent, hardly able 
to buy clothes ; but the great idea of improvement 
had seized upon mCk I wanted to make the most of 
n^self. I was not satisfied with knowing things su- 
perficially and by halves, but tried to get some com- 
prehensive views of what I studied. I had an end, 
and, for a boy, a high end in view. I did not think 
of fitting myself for this or that particular pursuit, 
hot for any to which events might call me. I now 
see that, had I had wiser direction, I might have 
done more ; but I did something. The idea of car- 
lying myself forward did a great deal for me. • . . 
I never had an anxious thought about my lot in life. 
THien I was poor, ill, and compelled to work with 
little strength, Ileft the Aitnre to itself.** 
Kdsoo coidd adopt mneii of that language tOHh^r* 
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Wbflo Nelton was fimrteen yean of age, overwoik 
ImfNiired his health ; perhaps we should say, oyenroA 
and care. His nude's increasiog neglect of business 
multiplied the boy's lab<Nrs« From eariy morning 
xmtai late at nig^t he was busy, working in the tan- 
yard, on the fkrm, in the house, running upon er- 
rands, with many other things to which his uncle 
should have attended, and to which he would have 
attended but for his intemperate habits. The work- 
men in the tanneiy said, ^* Storer is too hard with 
the hoyJ" The ndg^lxMrs said, ** He will break him '\ 
down, at this rate, before he is twenty years oM." 

For several weeks Nelson was fiuling, while yet he 
attended to business. At last he was compelled to 
take to his bed. 

** Nelson is sick abed to-day ,'' Mrs. Storer an- 
nounccd to her husband one morning. ^* He has been 
ailing for a good while, and he ought to have st<qpped 
work before." She had often thought and said that 
he worked too hard. 

<' WhatTs the matter with him?** inquired her hus- 
band, who was perfectly sober and kind. 

** Overwork, I think," she answered. 

Mr. Storer was pained that Nelson was sick, and 
he sat thoughtfully a few minutes, when he arose, 
saying: 

**I willgo up and see'him;'' and he repaired at 
once to his room. 

^* I'm sorry that you are sick, Nelson," he said, 
tende^. ''What is the matter? Gotoold?*' 
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**I haven't felt well for some time,^ Nelson an« 
swered. ** I have almost given op several times/' 
' Mr. Storer felt his pulse, and examined him some- 
idiat careAiUyy to leam if he was feverish. He was 
satisfied that he was qdte sick. 

** I will go for Dr. Wright,** he said, taming to 
go down-«tairs, and saying to Mrs. Storer, **He 
most have the doctor.** 

In two hoars or less. Dr. Wright was there. 

** Been. ailing some time, have yoo?** he said to 
Nelson, viewing his tongoe and examining his poise. 

^* Yes, sir ; two or three weeks,** answered Nelson. 

^* Oog^t to have stopped work before,** the doctor 
added. ** Wbatdoyoodo?** 

Nebon told him of his daily rootine of labor, 
Interspersed with chores and erra^s. 

*^ Too moch for a boy of yoor age, altogether too 
nmch,** eontinoed the doctor. Jqst then Mr. Storer 
entered the room. *^ Too work this boy too hard,** 
•aid the doctor to him. ** I don*t wonder he is sick. 
A boy can*t do a man*s work withoot i^jory.** 

Hr. Storer was sorprised by the doctor^s plainness. 
The doctor was a plain, blunt man; and he had 
beaidf no doobt, of the hard work to which Nelson 
was aceostomed. He meant to reboke Mr. Storer 
aererdy. 

** I don*t mean to work him too hard,** Mr. Storer 
replied, after s(»ne hesitation ; and that was troe, 
peiliaps. 

** Whether yoa mean it or not| it is a fkot," added 
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flie doctor. ** It it orenrork, complete prostraticm, 
that ails this boj. He has kept about as long as hi 
can. He ought to haye stopped three weeks ago.** 

*^ Well, rm Bony if it is so. Nels<m is a good 
bqy,'' responded Mr. Storer. 

<*Too good; that^s the trooble,'' said the doctor. 

If he were ugly enough to tell yon that he wouldn't 
do sc mnch, * would be Just as well for you, and 
much better for him.'' 

** What can you do for him, doctor? " inquired Mr. 
Storer. 

** Well, I can do well for him, and put him on his 
feet again,** replied the doctor ; ** but you can undo 
it all in a month by too much work. His ncnrous 
system is prostrated : you have put too much care 
upon him. A boy can't withstand as much care as a 
man — of course not.'* 

''Ill look out for that in future,** added Mr. 
Storer, '' if you will put him on his feet again.** 

Mr. Storer really meant what he said. Ho was 
truly sorry that Nelson was overworked, and he did 
not mean that it should occur again. It never would 
have occurred again but for strong drink. 

'It was two or three weeks before Nelson was able 
to work again, and even then it was only in a mod- 
erate waf. He never entirely recovered from the 
effects of overwork during those three or four years. 
His manhood has suffered more or less ftom this \ 
injury to his boyhood. 

The following year, at the age of fifteen, he made 
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another visit homOt akme and on honebaok. He 
needed the change which aach a visit would afford 
liim, as he had not ftdly recovered his strength. It 
vrae a short but gratiQrhig visit to himself and all the 
fkaoOj. Nelson retains the memoiy <^ it as one ct 
llie dioicest events <tf Us life. 



CHAPTEB XIV. 

WORSB AND WOBSB. 

MB. STOBEB'S habits of intemperanoe increaaed 
ftom month to month. His good resoIatioDS 
fespecting Nelson were entirely forgotten ; and, one 
year later, he spent more time than ever at the tavam, 
and became more n^ligent of bosiness, and more 
overbearing and ngly . The constant draft upon Nel- 
son's time and care began to tell upon his health 
again, and ho felt that he must have a change. 

One day his uncle retomed from the tavern late in 
the aftemooni very much into^cated. 

*^ Where's Nelson?** he called out as usuaL 
** Never where he ought to bo.** 

Nelson was in the bam, and heard his uncle call. 
He stood by the horse before the last provoking 
words of his unde had scarcely dropped from his 
lips. 

*' If yoa attended to your business as well as I do 
to mine, it would be better for. you,** answered Nelr* 
son, irritated by his uncle's unreasonable remark. 

** Take care, young man, how you insult me ; none 
of your sarceT' exclaimed his undein a tone of 
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•Dger, aa he got out of the carriage, ahnost tumbling 
to the ground. 

*' I am not ipsolting you/' replied Nelson ; ** I was 
only telling you what is true. You neglect your 
Iraainess, and leave eveiything for me to do ; and it 
k too hard. I won't stand it." 

*' You won't, hey?" retorted his uncle with that 
tfort of angry derision that a drunken man only can 
use. ** We'U see what you will and what you won't," 
he added, mockingly. 

Nelson thought the time had come for a plain talk 
with his uncle ; so he mustered courage, cast aside 
all ill-feeling, and proceeded : 

** Uncle Robert, you are always kind to me when 
you are sober, and— " 

*' Sober, hey I " interrupted his uncle in a tone of 
wrath. ** You call me drunk, do you?" 

*<No, I didn't," answered Nelson; *V though it 
would be true if I did say so. I won't ask anybody 
to be kinder to me than you are when you have not 
been drinking. But you go to that tavern, and come 
Ibadc intoxicated, and so ugly that I will not stand 
it. You don't know what you say now. It is very 
hard for me, and I shall go home if you don't do 
better." 

Uncle Bobertfs ^es flashed fire at this plain talk, 
and be bawled out at the top of his voice : 

** S'pose Fm going to be sarced by such an up* 
btart? There, take that, and shut up your dackl" 
at the same time giving him a box on the side of hit 
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head. ^^Boys sboiild know their place ; and if yea 
don't know yours, you will be nmde to know it." 

It waa the first time that his uncle ever stmck 
Nelson, and Nelson thought it would be the last. He 
was fliUy resolved to return to Massachusetts. The 
next day he told his aunt of this interview, and of 
his detenninati<m to leave. 

*^ No, Nelson, you must not leave me,** said ds 
aunt, the tears streaming down her cheeks. ** I know 
it is very hard for you ; but, oh, think how hard it 
will be for me if you go I Tm afraid your uncle will 
be worse yet when you are gone. Do stay with us,** 
she pleaded. 

^* 1 would i>e glad to stay for your sake," replied 
Nelson ; *^ but I can't do enough work to suit unde, 
and I can't ploaso him any wa3% he will drink so." 

^^ Ton can go right along with the work, and mind 
nothing about hun," added his aunt. *^ When he is 
drinking, he don't know what he says." 

** And that is why it is so trying," continued Nel- 
son. ^^ I don't know what he will say nor what he 
wiU do, when he is drunk. And then I have to do 
Just as much now as I did before I was sick, and 
more too. He promised the doctor that he would 
not put so much upon me." 

*^ And that is one reason why I want you should 
stay," responded his aunt. *^ I think he roaUy meant 
what he said ; and it shows that be thinks a great 
deal of you. Nobody else can get along so well with 
him as you. Tou muk stay.^ 
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** Well, I will write to father aboat it to-morroWf 
and see,'' added Nelson. 

^' Have joa ever written to your father (hat yoar 
Unde Bobert was drinldng? ** inquired his aunt. 

*^ Never,** answered Nelson. 

*' Periiaps he had better know it,** said his anntf 
rather doubtfully. 

** I shall have to tell him now,** continued Nelson. 

** I wish he could do something for him,** she an- 
swered musingly ; ** but I don*t know ; ** and a long, 
deep sigh told of the dear woman's agony within. 

** There is nothing that he can do for him, that I 
can see,** said Nelson. 

(« He m^ht write to him about it,** suggested his 
aunt. 

** And then he would treat me worse than ever,** 
lesponded Nelson. 

«« I didn*t think of that,** added his aunt ; and 
another sigh fWmi the depths of her soul came to her 
relief. 

On the evening of, the following day, Nelson wrote 
• letter to his fitther, as follows : 

««H , Vt., JVoy 10, 1B21. 

**Deab Father: I have never told you what I 
am going to teQ you now about Uncle Robert. He 
has become intemperate, and much of the time can- 
not attend to his business. I have known it for a 
good whikf but thought I would not speak of it to 
joa. Bat ha is growing worse, and when ha is 
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drinUng lie is unkiiid to me. The other day ho 
came home firom the tayem, where he spends much 
of his tiflle, so drank that he was ugly, and he strode 
me. He nerer struck me before, and periiaps be 
would not have done it now if I had not talked to 
bim for drinking. I told him that I should not Ine 
with him ; and I doQ*t want to stay here any fongcr. 
Can't you got mo a place in Masmichusetts? I told 
Aunt Storer that I should leave, and she feels veiy 
bad to have me leave. Tou don't know how I pitjr 
her. Uncle Robert is cross to her, as he is to every- 
body else, when he is drunk. He stays at the tavam 
so much that I have to see to eveiytldng. Dr. Bates 
t<rid him, when I was side, that he worked me too 
hard, and put too much upon me ; and he prmniscd 
that he wouldn't do it any UKMre. But he don't mind 
anything about his prcmiise. I don't want to stay 
hero. I want you should look for a place somewhere 
else as so<m as you can. I am so glad that you do 
not drink rum : I am glad for mother's sake. 

** Love to mother, and love to all. Write as soon 
as you can. With mudi love, 

"Nblsoh." 

Nelson's fikther was very mudi surprised and pained 
on the receipt of this letter. He lost no time in re- 
plying to it. At once he forwarded an answer, in 
which he promised Nelson that he would find another 
pkce for hfan if possible. He counsdkd him, how- 
ever, to bear and Ibrbear as long as he remained, 
12 . 
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d<rii^ eveiythiiig wiUiin his power to please his uncle. 
Snch a coarse would be better for him in the end. 

Nelson was vciy much pleased with his father's 
letter, and he allowed his aunt to read it. On first 
reading it, her feelings quite overcame her, and it 
was some minutes before she could control herself 
anflSdently to converse. 

** I don't blame you, Nelson,'' she said ; ^* nobody 
can blame you ; but what shall /do?" 

«« Some one else will do better than I can, and, 
perhaps, cause Uncle Robert to do better," replied 
Nelson, with the evident design of comforting his aunt. 

** Shall you tell your unde about this letter?" in« 
qaired Mrs. Storcr. 

** No; he would be angry with me, and it would do 
no good," answered Nelson. ^* When father writes 
that he has got me a place, I shall tell him ; that will 
be time enough." 

« « On the whole , I think that will be best," said his 
aimt thoughtflilly. ^^Andwhen— " 

Just then the door opened, and in came Unde 
Bobert 

**Here, Nelson, where are you?" he exclaimed. 
**Look after the horse, and huny about it." 

Ndson responded ii^tantly, leavbg his unde and 
annt together. 

««What^8 the little brat up to now?" exclaimed 
llr. Stcner. 

«« He is up to nothing, that I know of," said Us 
wUbf ** «xo6pt he is taUdDg about going hone.^ 
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<«6diig boiiie, hey?" exdaimed Mr. Storer. 
*« YeB, I told him to go, f oUier day." 

He was Jnst'eixHigb under the influence of drink 
to be cross. 

** Yon can't spare him/' answered his wife. ^*Toa 
cannot possibly do without him in your business; 
and I am sure that I shouldn't know how to get aloi^ 
without him.** 

*^ Fudge 1 A boy fifteen years old isn't of so much 
.account," retorted Mr. Storer. *^ Boys are a trial, 
any way ; they fed their importance, and don't know 
their places." 

** Nelson is no such boy as that," rejoined his wife, 
somewhat tried by her husband's unreasonable hos- 
tility to the lad. ^^ If he were to leave to-morrow,, 
you would scarcely know which way to turn. There 
is no use in speaking ill of so faithfU a boy; and you 
would not do it but for drink." 

This was the first time that Mrs. Storer had re- 
buked her husband, even indirecfly, for his course. 
She had treated him uniformly with the utmost kind- 
ness ; but she ventured now to try the dBcacy of a 
gentle rebuke ; and it seemed to have an excellent 
eflbct, for Mr. Storer grew suddenly quiet, and made 
no reply. He sat for some tune absorbed in thought, 
with no evidence of anger in his face, as if ponder- 
ing what was the scope and meaning of those words, 
*^ but for drink/* His reverie was broken by the 
announcement of Joe, that ** a man wanted to see 
him at the tanneiy." 
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In less than foar weeks Nelson received a letter 
firom his fhtlier, informing him that he had found 
him a place wi^ another tanner, only seven or eight 
miles firom home. This tanner was one of the most 
lirominent men in that r^on; and Nelson's father 
considered himself very fortunate in securing such a 
place. 

** I am going,'' said Nelson to his aunt, with seem- 
ing delight, as he dosed the letter and handed it to 
her to read. '* Father has got me a good place.'' 

An hour afterwards he was opening the subject to 
Ills Uncle Robert, who was sober^ and rather thought- 
Ad. 

** Father has got me a place in ,** he said. 

**A place to live? "responded Uncle Robert, as 
if surprised. 

*^ Yes, sh*; a place to live — in another tanneiy," 
answered Nelson. 

** When?" inquired his uncle. 

** Big^t away," replied Nelson. 

Unde Robert stood for a few moments gazing upon 
the ground, evidently under the power of some good 
spirit. Nelson waited for the result. He could not 
imagine what would be the next scenie. His uncle 
was perfectly calm, and not the least trace of anger . 
could be discovered in his ftce. At length the 
dkiioe was broken, and his unde said, with lips 
quivering t 

** NdsoDy I don't want you to go. You have been 
good tome; and if I have not alwigri been good to 
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yoo, I am sorrjr, and will tiy to do better in fatun. 
Now you won't go, will jou?** 

If his uncle had struck him in the £&ce, Nelson 
would not have been so surfwised as he was at this 
turn of affairs. He could scarcely believe what lie 
saw and heard, 

** I think I had better go," answered Nelson, re* 
covering fWnn his surprise. '* Father has got me a 
(dace." 

^* That makes no difference : you can write to him 
that you have concluded to remain here," continued 
his nude. ^^ Ton see, I depend on yon very much, 
and a new hand can't fill your place. Now tell me 
that you will stay.** 

These words were spoken in a pleading tone of 
voice that wrought upon Nelson's feelings. Still he 
only replied : 

** I must go.'* 

* ^ I can give you a better chance than you can have 

in ,** continued his uncle. *^ I will write to your 

father and tell him what I wiU do for you. You have 
been here so long that you will enjoy yourself better 
than to go into a strange place. Don't you think, on 
the whole, that yon had better stay?" 

^^ I don't think so now," Nelson replied besitat* 
ingly. ** I will tUnk it over." 

Nelson possessed tender feelings, and the nnex« 
pected kindness of his uncle wrought upon him so 
that he wavered. His uncle continued to appeal to 
him, for several days, to remain; and his aunt put 
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In her pleas, until Nelson ocmdnded to yield to their 
request- He sat down and wrote this oooclusion to 
his fkther. It was yery unexpected tidings at the 
homestead, where preparations had been making for 
his return. His fkther was gratified, however, with 
the result, and replied acomUoglljr to Nelson's letter. 
If 6 Shan yet see that Nelson did not make a mistake 
fai rfiraainingi 






CHAPTER XV. 

STILL HI6HSB. 

*< T ET us have an ezhibitioii,^ said Fred ADen to 

1 A Nelson ; ** we can have a good one, if all will 
take hold.'' 

*^ Of coarse we can," uiswered Nelson. *^ That 
last dialogue we had will go off well. It is the best 
we have had, I think.'' 

^^ You must speak that last piece of yours, too," 
continued Fred. ^* That went off the best of any 
declamation yet. And you know how to speak it." 

^^ How long before we can have it?" inquired Nd* 
son ; ^^ in two weeks, can't we?" 

^* Tes, thaf s long enough," replied Fred ; ^* pieces 
are all ready, only we shall have to practise them. 
If you will see James and Michael to-day, I will see 
Andrew and Marshall. We shall have to stir our 
stumps, if we do anything." 

In the winter of 1821 and 1822, Just before Nel- 
son was sixteen years of age, the young people of 
the place amused and benefited themselves by re- 
hearsmg dialogues and declamations. Nelson was 
the best speaker and the foremost manager of tin 

188 
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wdbii. Before this time, however, some attention hod 
been given to dialc^es and declamations by pupils 
in the school, but no public exhibition had been pro« 
XKwed. This was an original idea with Fred and Nel- 
son, and it was something new in that region foi 
those times. It was Nelson's last winter at school, 
according to the contract with his uncle, and ho was 
making the most of it. He stood first in school as a 
scholar, and first in ]x>pularity as a companion with 
all his associates. For two years and 'more he had 
been developing very fast; and more rapidly than 
ever he devdoped during this memorable winter. 

The boys went to work with a will that day, and 
before night it was settled that in just two weeks 
ftom Wednesday evening thie exhibition should oc- 
cur. Both girls and boys were interested in the dia- 
logues and declamations. The teacher of Nelson's 
school, too, became enthusiastic over their venture, 
and offered his valuable assistance. He advised them ' 
as to the programme, and met with them for re- 
hearsal. He demanded, however, that the exhibition 
should not interfere with their studies in school, to 
which all gave cheerfbl assent. 

**7<m will have to fbmish the eloquence. Nelson^ ' 
said Fred, in a vein of humor. ^^ If you don't as- 
tonish the natives, no <me will. I expect that your 
asms will ga down to remote posterity as Orator 

**Ko doubt," replied Nelson, in the same spirit. 
^I ssem to see myself standing in Heniy day's 
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•boot and Fred AUen playing second fiddle to 
royal highness." 

Fred laughed heartily over this repartee, adding: 

** Ton think it would take Clay's shoes as a set- 
off to your eloquence, to be worthy of my beccmd 
fiddle?''. 

*^That is it exactly," answered Nelson. «<You 
was always sharp to understand ihings. Between 
us posterity may expect quite a boost. But look 
here, what do yon say for a costume for the doctor 
in that dialogue? It will go off vastly better for him 
to appear with saddle-bags. We can borrow Dr. 
Bates's coat and saddle-bags that evening." 

«' It will be capital, I think," replied Fred. «'And 
Lydia ought to dress like an old lady in her piece. 
It will sound a great deal better. We must see to 
that right off. We must remember that this is the 
first exhibition this town has had, and a great deal 
depends upon our first appearance. I would n't have 
it fail for anything." 

«<NorI," added Nelson; «'and it won't, — I am 
sure of that. If we succeed in this one, wo will 
keep on, too, and have other exhibitions. This town 
needs something to wake it up." 

'' That is so," replied Fred ; '' but it is a flinny 
idea for the boys and girls to have that to do." 

Not so Amny, after all, we should say. The young 
people of any town can do more than older people to 
arouse the community upon any subject. Even the 
little ohildren fan i^wnken an ^tlitisi^spi upon pqb- 
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)io questions that is remarkabte. During the late 
war TarioQS expedients were employed, in different 
parts of the country, to raise money for the sick 
and wounded soldiers. In some places the children 
planned and held fairs, tea parties, and literary en« 
tertainments for this purpose. In the town of West 
Cambridge, Mass. (now Arlington), three little girls 
oonceiyed the idea of a fiiir on the 17th of June, 
1862, to raise money for the sick and wounded sol- 
diers. The highest aim of their ambition was to raise 
a hundred dollars. After consultation with their par- 
ents and others, it was decided to have the fair oil 
the grounds of one of the wealthiest citizens of the 
town. He proposed to use his beautiful residence 
for the tables, carrying the fiimiture of the first story 
into the upper one, and covering the rich carpets 
with cotton cloth* The grounds he could decorate 
with one hundred star-spangled banners, and arrange 
an attractive positi<m thereon for the members of the 
Crcrmania Band. 

The three littlo girls— the eldest thirteen and the 
youngest nine years of age— canvassed the town for 
pledges of money, fancy articles, and food. Every* 
where they mot with a cordial reception. Americans 
and foreignerfli both smiled upon them, — even those 
who did not contributOf Thqr called upon persons 
who did not qrmpathize with the government, and 
who would have frowned upon their mothers callin^t 
upon the same errand ; but they had only smiles ioi 
tbefe ptMotlo ohiMieo* Tber^ is # bc«id of qrio* 
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pfttby drawing the he«rt8 of adults towards cbildren, 
sopmeding frowns and tordng smiles. 

When the girls completed their canvass of the 
town thejr had collected over ons hundred dollars 
in monqT) And received so many pledges of fancy 
articles and food that I will not attempt an accii« 
rate statement; Suffice it to say, the 17th of Juno 
ushered the brightest gala-day into that charming 
•town that it ever knew. The whole town was astir 
at early mom. Old and young, rich and poor, high 
and low, learned and unlearned, vied with each other 
to make the *^ Children's Fair" a success. ' Hun- 
dreds of fancy and useftal articles and bushels of food 
loaded the tables. The decorations of the house and 
grounds were magnificent ; and when tlie Germania 
Band struck up their first lively air on that morning, 
the place seemed like the ** enchanted grounds'* that 
we read of in fiction. Strangers from the cit}* riding 
through the town for pleasure in their cosily turn- 
outs ordered their drivers to stop when they saw the 
unusual display. Most of them alighted, entered the 
grounds, and when they learned of the ^' Children's 
Fahr" they left substantial tokens of thchr interest 
and admfaration. Bich men refhsed to take change 
for ten and twenty dollar bills, on purchasing arti- 
cles. The children of the rich were loaded with pur- 
chases, and the children of the poor did not go away 
empty. A prominent citizen of the town became 
so enthusiastic that he durected the superintendent 
of the refreshments to see that poor chiMren wert 
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supplied therefirom and the bill for the saine sent to 
him. 

The town of Arlington never knew so glonons a 
day as that before nor since. The results of that 
fair were nearly TmRXEEN qukdbed dollabs for the 
sick and woonded soldiers, after paying the Ger* 
mania Band and all other expenses. 

This was the work of three children. One of their 
mothers told the writer that three womerij or a dozen 
of tiiem, could not have awakened such interest, and 
y secured such results, as the three children did. So 
that Fred's intimation that it was a new and strange 
thing to expect tliat girls and boys would enthuse 

the town of was not well founded. It is just 

the' class we would use to awaken enthusiasm in any 
town. 

The exhibition became the theme of conversation 
throughout the town, so that it was thoroughly ad- 
vertised. In those days, in the county towns of 
Vermont, posters for such occasions were unknown 
Dependence was placed on tongues to herald tidings 
of this kind. And tongues were never busier up 
there among the hills than they were a week before 
this exhibition of the dramatic and oratorical talents 
ofYermont. 

The hall was crowded on the evening of the en- 
tertainment. Men, women, and children from ever}* 
part of the town were there, eager listeilers. A more 
enthusiastic and expectant assembly never gatbered 
In all that region. Haqjr did not eamotfy onderstand 
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what they were to be treated to ; bat they had heaid 
00 much aboat it for a week or ten days that tfaein 
were ** great expectations.^ Nor were they disap- 
pointed. The exhibition was a success. AUtheyoong 
people acquitted themselves admirably. 

«« Lor me i ^ exclaimed old Mrs. Merrywcathcr to 
a neighbor, as she was going out of the hall, *^it 
beats all what edication will do for a feller. Them 
bo3 s and girls are smart ones.^ 

*^ That Nelson Storer spoke his piece wonderfully 
well,** replied '^e neighbor addressed. ^^ He's a real 
orator tt is. I was surprised to hear him." 

^ I never was so surprised in my Ufe as I was to 
hear him,'' added Mr.' Somers. ^* He is such a bash- 
ftd, timid boy, that I thought he would bo almost 
scared out of his wits on the stage; but he was 
about the coolest one of the Ipt. That boy won't 
always stay in a tan-yard, I can tell you." 

*^Well," responded a listener, *^he is a Massa- 
chusetts boy ; and ho has been the best speller and 
reader in school. That* s because he got a good start 
in Massachusetts, in my opinion." 

*^ Lor, 'tain't no such thing," retorted Mrs. Meri}'- 
weather. Jealous of her own native state. *^ He's a 
smart feller because it was bom in him ; 'tain't be- 
cause he was bom in Massachusetts. Yarmount has 
as edicated men and women as Massaciiusetts." 

^VVer}' likely," answered the listener; *^but tl^ 
boys and girls in school account for Nelson's good 
spelUng and reading because he came from Massa* 
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chnseUs ; and I believe that the achoola and pnpila 
of Massachnaetts are in advance of those of Ver- 
mont.^ 

"Wall,** replied Mrs. Menyweather, "I shan't 
ai^e the case with ye. Nelson is a smart boy, in 
Kassachnsetts or Varmoont, and he*ll be beam from 
one of these days.^ 

The exhibition was talked of as much for a week 
after it occurred as it was for a week before. Much 
praise was accorded to all the young people who 
Aimishcd the entertainment. It was generally con- 
ceded, however, that Nelson was the best declaimer, 
and that his talents in that direction ought to be 
cultivated. Many were the compliments that he re- 
oeived lh>m different persons who met himi including 
bis teacher. 

** Hallo, Nelson,^ exclaimed Fred, as they met, 
the next day ; ** you didn't fiul us. I told you that 
we should depend on you for eloquence last night. 
You have got to be * Orator Storer' quicker than I 
thought you would. Dr. Bates says you are an o^ 
at<Mr. What do you think of that? I guess you had 
on a pair of Heniy Clay's shoes when yon spdce that 
I^ece, didn't you? '^ 

** You like to poke flin at a fellow, don't you, 
IVed?" replied Nelson, somewhat abashed at the 
compliments so lavishly bestowed, though humor* 

OQS^. 

r ** Never was more serious in my life. Nelson, — 
BO tboaj^t of Am about met" rtplMi Fred ; ^* and 
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well gire yoa a chance to display your talents again 
before long." 

** How so?"* inquired Nelson. 

** A half-dozen persons baye told me to-day that 
we mnst have anotiier exhibition, and I go in for it** 

«' So will I,** responded NcUkhi. 

** And I,** said Andrew, who was standing by. 

** A nndnimoos TOtCi** exclaimed James, who was 
one of the listeners. 

We baye not time to enlarge upon the literary en- 
tertainments of that winter. Several of them were 
given, to the no small pleasure of the inhabitants of 
the town. Nelson bearing off the palm for dromatio' 
and oratorical ability. It was a very excellent pas- 
time, too, for him, as it proved. It developed in 
liim a decided literary taste, and awakened a very 
strong desire in his soul to secure an education. Ho 
did not speak of it to any one, but nurtured it by 
seizing upon every moment possible for mental im- 
provement. He had always been in the habit of 
reading more or less, and thus improving his leisure 
hours; but now this disposition assumed a strong 
purpose, showing itself in greats love of Ixxte, and 
plans to secure time for mental impr ovement. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

■ A NOBLE AIM. 

THE winter overt the exhibitions discontinued, and 
work pressing, Nelson fonnd himself busier than 
ever. He was sixteen years of age on the twentieth 
day of April, as manly a youtii, and as capable, too, 
as had ever lived in Vermont. No one knew yet what 
a high and noble ambition was stirring the soul of the 
tanner bqy as ho went cheerAilly to his daily task. 
Within his own breast he kept the plans of Aiture 
achievements, ftdly satisfied that his career, though 
begun in a tan-yard, would not terminate there. 

. Visions of the academy and college flitted through 

t Us mind; and sometimes his pleasantest dreams 

were of triumphs in the school-room and the legal 

' profession. Still he did not lose heart in his work. 
Faitiifid as ever, he attended to his uncle's business 
early and late, becoming more and more useftil and 
Indispensable as he grew older. His uncle's habits 
did not improve ftom month to months but grew 
worse; and his business was fidling off in conse- 
qnenoe. Debts were aoeumulatingt and, on the 

19S 
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idide, finaaciil rain threatened his imcle, althongh 
Nolaon did not qoite nnderatand that part of the 
troubles. 

In these circnmstaneesy Nelson's hbon were by no 
means lightened. His health was good, however, and 
his eneigy for bosioess was never greater. Though 
his nnde continued to be intemperate, he ceased to 
be abnsive, and Nelson ran the tan-yard and farm 
to suit himself. With the advice and co-operation 
of his annt, he succeeded very well in the under- 
taking. 

Early in the autumn of that year, Nelson ventured 
to make known his desires to his aunt respecting his 
fbture course. He had brooded in silence over his 
plans for several months, but now felt that the time 
had come to make them known. 

*^ Aunt,^ he said, as they were alone in the kitchen 
one day, ** I have been wanting to say something to 
you about my ftiture plans. I want to get an educa- 
tion. I think I shall not be satisfied unless I try for 
it.'* 

^* What do you want to make?^ inquired his aunt, 
really pleased at this exhibition of manly ambition. 

^^ A lawyer,'' answered Nelson, fhtnkly. 

** You will find it a pretty hard thing to do, a poor 
boy like you,'' said his aunt. 

*^ Poorer boys than I am have done it," replied 
Nelson. 

** Yeiy trae," responded his aunt ; ** and peifaaps 
they made better men for it. Tm sure I will not dis- 
18 
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courage yoa. I should be very glad to see you beoomt 
a lawyer ; I think yoa will make a good one.'' 

The last remark was made with considerable em- 
phasis. Mrs. Storer was very strongly attached to 
Nelson, and had the highest appreciation of his abili- 
ties. Indeed, she had thought many times, since the 
literary entertainments of the previous winter, that so 
talented a youth ought to be sent to college. 

** I can work part of the year to pay the expense 
of gdng to school the other part," continued Nel- 
son. *^ As soon as I am qualified, I can teach school 
in the winter time, and study evenings. But I don't 
see exactly how I can fix matters with uncle, as I am 
apprenticed to him till I am twenty-one." 

** Feriiaps that can be fixed," answered his aunt, 
seriously. If Nelson had known all, he would have 
seen at once that his aunt expected intemperance 
would settle that matter ere long. 

•*How?" 

«< We shall see," was all the answer his aunt made. 

**Had I better speak to uncle about it?" asked 
Nelson. 

** Some time, perhaps," she replied doubtfiilly. 

The truth was, she did not know really whether it 
would be best to speakto Mr. Storer or not. If he 
oould be approadied when he was thoroughly sober, 
it mi{^t be best. 

'' Will yoa speak to himaboatitP^inqukedNel* 
•on. 

«« Fteiiapt so ; I will Me« My teoih«r will be here 
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In a few weeks, and I will talk with liim aboat it,'' 
answered his aunt. 

Mrs. Stomt had a brother living twenty-eight miles 
distant — a man of wide reputation. He was a Judge, 
and at one time had been a member of the gOTemor^s 
connoil,and, at another, member of the l^islatore. lu 
those days, men of decided abilities, of good Judgment 
and sound common sense, though not lawyers, were 
appointed district Judges. 

Mrs. Storer^s brother, whom we will call Judge 
Barton, belonged to that class. Ho was a mer- 
diant, a man of maiked natural abilities, who settled 
estates, and did much public business. With all the j^ 
rest he was a great fUend of education ; and, as mem- 
ber of the school committee in his town, advanced Hm 
standard of scholarship in the schools. He had prom* 
ised to visit his sister. 

Six or eight weeks elapsed before Judge Barton 
visited his sister. In the meantime, both Nelson 
and his aunt had spoken with Mr. Storer upon the 
subject named. Although he did not express him- 
self decidedly either way, on the whole it was 
thought that he was favorable. If the whole truth 
had been known, Mr. Storer was then heavily in 
debt, scarcely knowing which way to turn for relief; 
and no doubt he realized that he would be compelled, 
ere long, to surrender his property and leave his bnsi« 
ness. On this account he would entertain Nels<m'0 
proposition more ilavorably. 

Judge Barton and wife oame, and a oordialwekonM 
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awaited them. Mr. Storer bad prepared himself foi 
their yisit by keepingaway fh>m the ^Vtavem'' andtbe 
bottle. Ho was sober when they arrived, and re- 
^ mained so until they left* Still, Judge Barton knew 
of his intemperate habits, and strongly suspected that 
be was embarrassed financially. Before his visit ter- 
minated, however, he knew much more than he did 
when he came, concerning the affiurs of his brother- 
- in-law. His sister had fhmkly disclosed some thipgs, 
to bis surprise. 

Judge Barton and Nelson were soon upon the most 
intimate terms. The judge was drawn to the boy at 
once. His manliness and uncommon efficiency for one 
so young won his admiration. The more he conversed 
wiUi him, the more he was impressed with his abilities. 
** Youare goingtobea tanner, areyou?^ remaiked 
the Judge to Nelson one day. 

'* I am one now ; but I want to go to scliool,^ an* 
awered Nelson, modestly. 

''Well, that is not a bad idea,? responded the 
Judge. '' Can't go to school too much if the time 
is improved. If you don't want to be a tanner, what 
do you want to be?'' . 

'*I should like to be a lawyer if I could," replied 
Kelson. 

'' You can," n;}oined the Judge rather unexpected^ 
toNelson: ''you can make most anything of yourself 
liiat yon want to. Other people can't do it for you; 
yoa must do it yourself." 
«' I flsa't do it sad stay hsre,'' added Nelson. 
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** Of ootme not ; you must go where yoa can earn 
money to pay yoor way,~ replied the Jadge. 

*^ But I am boond to Uncle Storer till lam tw^ty- 
one years old,~ aaid Nelaon. 

*« Uncle Storer will not insist upon your sticking to 
his tan-yaid when yon ought to be in a lawyer^s <^- 
fice,** remarked the Judge facetiously. ** Ho is a sai- 
sible man, and will do what is best &r your interests, 
I am sure of that.^ 

** I wish you would talk witii him about it,** con- 
tiuued Nelson. 

The judge had talked both with Mr. Storer and his 
wife, and be was now drawing out Nelson for his own 
purpose and satisfaction. 

*^ I will see,** the Judge answered ; '^ but how would 
you like to live witli me, and take care of my store?'' 

This was a question entirely unexpected, and Nel- 
son was perplexed for a moment. He had not thought 
of becoming a storekeeper, and he was almost dis- 
posed to think that the Judge was Jesting. He man- 
aged to say, however, after some hesitation : 

'' I tiiink I should like it.** . 

** I want such a boy as you are,** continued the 
Judge. **I have so much outside business Qiat I 
must have more help. You can get considerable timo 
to read and study ; and when you are a littie older 
you can earn money to pay your expenses at school. 
We must talk the matter over still ftuiher before Igo 
home.*' 

** When shall yoa go home?** inquired Nelson, now 
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grown extremely anxioiis to settle the qu<»tion in 
favor of store-keeping. 

**Day after to-morrow,'' the Judge answered. 
«« Think it over, and we will see what can be done.'' 

This interview was a revelation to Nelson. Ho 
became exceedingly elated, and thought that the fbl' 
filment of his hopes was sure. If he could live with 
Judge Barton and run his store upon wages, tlie way 
1o a lawyer's office was plain and straight. 

Judge Barton canvassed the subject with Mr. Storcr 
in the most Ihmiliar way. The latter freely expressed 
bis views, and extolled Nelson as a .youth of unusual 
tact and promise. He thought well, too, of his de- 
sure to get an education, and said that he would do 
nothing to hinder him in such a course. The more 
they conversed, the more Judge Barton desired to 
secure the services of Nelson in his store. 

The upshot of all the conversation, pro and con, 
was, that Nelson should go to Judge Barton's store 
the next spring. The terms of his service were set- 
tled: he should have his board and clothes; and Nel- 
son was satisfied with the bargain. His uncle cheer- 
ftilly acceded to the proposition, manifestly pleased 
that Nelson had such a good prospect before him. 

An 806n as Judge Barton and wife left for home, 
Mr. Storer paid a visit to the ** tavern," where he was 
interviewed as to his unusual absence. Nelson weht 
to his work with greater alacrity than ever. Stimu- 
lated by the thought that in a few months he would be 
wfcone the Intemperanoe of his nude could InqMse no 
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bordent upon him« he woiked with a glad heart. He 

resolved that the hist few months of his stay in < 

should be signalized by the utmost fidelity. He sub- 
mitted to the burdens imposed by his uncle's ncgli- 
genee wl^;i more patienee and consideration. He was 
attentiTO to the wants of his aunt, and endeared him- 
self more than ever to her. He looked alter the of- 
fairs of the house as well as those of the tan-yard - 
and fiirm. He was watchM and careful about eveiy- 
thing. Thus passed his last winter with his uncle, 
after an apprenticeship of ten years. 

^* It seems like a dream thatyou are going to leave ^ 
us,'' said his aunt in the spring of 1823, three or foar 
weeks before his departure. *^We shall have lone- 
some times iiere." 

^^ I expect to be lonesome at first," replied Nelson. * 
*^ I dread going among strangers." 

^^ Soon get acquainted," responded his aunt. ** It 
isn't so lonesome up there, neiUier. Tou will be right 
in the centre of the town ; and then most of the peo- ^ 
pic, old and young, will be going to the store. You 
will have dean work, too, ond that you will like." 

*^ If it helps me to something else, I shall like it," 
said Nelson ; and his aunt knew that he meant the 
legal profession by *^ something else," and she added, 
pleasantly : . 

*^ Whether clean or not, you will like it if it helps 
make a lawyer of you." 

''That is it," repUed Nelson. ''I talked it all 
over with Judge Barton, and I think he wQl. help ma 
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all ho can in my plana. Ho ia a noble man, and I 
know tliat I ahall like him/' 

*^I have no doubt that you will like him," re- 
sponded his aunt. *^ Ho is a noble man, indeed, if he 
is my brother ; and he made himself, too. He knows 
what it is to woik early and late, to be poor and needy, 
and to manage every way to get a little time to read 
and study. He has worked his way up to his pi'escnt 
position by his industry and perseverance; and he 
will have all the more interest in you. He knows a 
great deal about law, and he has learned it all by his 
own efforts ; and his knowledge of law will help you 
very much. ' He has a good many valuable books that 
he has bought and studied, to make him the intelbV 
gent man that he is. He has carried on his business 
at the same' time, and is now worth considerable 
money. It is not often that a poor boy accomplishes 
as much as he has.'' 

Ndson was much impressed by this account of 
Jndgo Barton, and it ser^'cd to increase his interest 
in the contemplated mercantile business. 

We need not rehearse the incidents of Nelson's last 
few months of tan-yard life. On the whole, experi- 
ence was never a better schoolmaster to him than it 
proved during that closing period of service at Uncle 
Bdbert^s. Perhaps no four or five months of his ten 
yean* service there was so fhdtftal of definite and 
prcrfltable plans. 

Kezt we shall find Ndson measuring oalicoec and 
H w. w i «flr moliMaa In Jndm Barton's stoie* 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

THB MEBCHAlSrrS CLEBK. 

** QEEN the new sUm-keepcTi Maria?** inqiiind 

O Soaan Finkham of her eompaniooi thiee or 
four weeka after Nelaon had donned the garb <tf a 
merchant's cleric. 

*^ Tea ; he's a smart feUow I shoold Ihink,** Marii 
replied. ** Jodge Barton .old &ther that he was one 
of the most capable boys he erer knew, fxod that he 
was going to make a lawyer one of these days.** 

** A lawj'cr i ^ exclaimed Susan. *^ What's he io a 
store for, if he's going to be a lawyer. Why dooH 
he go about it?" 

** He is obliged to earn money to pay his own way," 
answered Maria. ** He is poor like the rest of ns." 

^^ None the worse for that," said Susan. ** Where 
did he come lh>m?" 

«< From Massachnsetts, though he has lived in — — ' 
with his unde erer since he was seren years old," re- 
plied Maria. ** Father says that he has been learning 
to be a tanner." 

** Well, there is some difbrenoe between a tannei 
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And a lawyer,^ remarked Susan ; *^ what ehould change 
Us mind 00, 1 wonder?'* 
'* A boy's freak, I sappose,** replied Maria. 
'* A sensible freak I should say,'' responded Susan. 
'* A dirty tanner and a dean lawyer, that's ttie dif« 
ference* I should think that any smart young fellow 
would choose pretty quick between the two." 

Nelson had been in the store four or five weeks 
when this interview occurred between the girls. The 
young people had become considerably acquainted 
with him, and the older people who visited the store 
for purchases agreed that Judge Barton had a nice 
young man for deik. Nelson's introduction to the 
place was auspidous. He met with a cordial wel- 
come on every hand. The people were free and easy, 
and, at the end of a month, he felt quite at home. 

Judge Barton was not disappointed in his clerk ; he 

was ftilly satisfied. Nelson adapted himself to his 

new position at once, rapidly acquainting himself 

iritis the quality and value of goods, and waiting upon 

customers with promptness and grace. 

. He lound better ndvantages there for mental im« 

^;i pnnrement, as Judge Barton had a good supply of 

^,\ books for those times. His taste was not for light 

^ leading, but history, biography, sdence, and whatever 

.^was instructive and useful, was most agreeable. An 

'^jCngrdopsBdia attracted his attention, and occupied 

^^ny of his leisure moments ; for in it he found every 

^ bcaodi of useftd knowledge represented. The most 

jMmeiKmM reader of novels was never more capti* 
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Titod by UHm of fictkm tiian our merdiaot's cleric 
was with ttiat encydopiedia. It was to him a w<m- 
derM compilation of eyeiything he wanted to know. 
Perhaps it served him a better purpose, in the eir* 
comstances, tiian a whole modem library docs many 
boys at this day. Encycl<^;>aKlia8 may make scholars 
and noble men out of boys, bat novels can never 
doit. 

** A boy who likes such books will make his maik 
some day,** said Judge Barton to his wife, after ob- 
serving with what enthusiasm Nelson read certain 
books, including the encyclopscdia. **Not many 
boys of his age find pleasure in such works. They 
have too little mind to enjoy them.** 

** Jind not many boys have such a taste for any sort 
of books,** responded Mrs. Barton. ** I really believe 
that he rather read than play.** 

*^ He is determined to have an education sooner or 
later; and he will, I guess,** continued the Judge. 
^* He is very decided, too. He will not be easily 
turned fh>m his purpose. He has very mature ideas 
for A bo7 zf his age.** 

**And good principles, too,** added Mrs. Barton. 
*^I thipk he is thoroughly honest and upright, just as 
settled to do right as he is to get an education, and 
that is best of all.** 

Mrs. Barton did not know, then, of a test that her 
husband applied to his honesty. Nelson did not 
know it at the time, nor does he positively know to* 
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day that it was a plan to try his integrity, thong^ he 
has reason to believe that it was. 

A short time after he began his store life he found 
a fire^ollar bill on the floor when hd was sweeping in 
the morning., To many boys it would have been a 
temptation, especially to a boy like Nelson, who never 
possessed but a few cents at a time. But it was no 
temptation to him. The thought of putting it into 
his own pocket to keep never entered his mind. He 
carried it to the judge, saying x 

<< I found this on the floor.'' 

« How is that? ** replied the judge, takmg it. 

<* I found it when I was sweeping,'' said Nelson. 

''Well, that is singular," continued the judge: 
** bow could it come there ? " 

** I don't know ; I didn't see a fivenlollar bill yes- 
terday," replied Nelson. ** I don't think there was 
one in the drawer." 

** Singular, indeed," added the judge. 

Nelson did not dream at the time that the judge 
dropped the bill upon the floor for the purpose of 
testing his honesty ; nor did the judge ever tell him 
that such was the fact. But since that time he has 
had good reason to belie ve that it wasaplan to prove 
him. Such tests are common with employers. We 
knew a Bost<m merchant to put his cashier to the test 
as follows: 

*<Thero are six hundred dollars in the desk you 
may deposit to-day. I am gohig out of town, and 
•hall not return until one o'doek." 
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When tbe casUer wts ready to go to the bank he 
eoonted tbe paduge of moiiej and found aeren bim« 
dfed dcdbn In it He counted it the second .time, 
and made the aame amoont Satisfied that his em* 
ployer Iiad made a serious mistake, he decided to 
await liis return before he deposited the money. .One 
o*clock brought his employer bade* 

** There are seren huntked dollars in that package 
of money,'' said the cashier. 

** Seren hundred dollars!'' exclaimed the em- 
ployer, feigning great surprise ; ** that can't be, I 
oould never make such a mistake." 

** Count it and see," added the cashier. 

The employer counted it with as mtich surprise, at 
he could assume. 

** Sevm hundred dollars, sure," he said. ** What 
a blunder I " 

The truth was, he had put seven hundred dollars 
into the package for the purpose of trying his new 
cashier. ** If he is not an honest man, ho will pat 
the extra hundred dollars into his pocket," he said to 
himself. 

We doubt if that cashier, who has continued with 
the some employer to this day — twenty-five years— 
knows that the seven hundred dollars was the test of 
his uprightness ; but the employer rehearsed the afilur 
to the author of this volume. 

From timd to time Judge Barton drew out Nelson 
upon the drinking habits of his Undo Itoliert. Kel« 
son veiy soon learned that the Judge was a moderate 
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drinker, like most men of his time, mnd at first he 
was shy about expressing his opinion. But he gradu- 
aUy lost his reticence, and finally defended his tem- 
perance principles with decided ability. 

** Tour Undo Bobert is poor,'' said the jodge. 

** I should think ho would be,'' was Ndson's only 
reply. 

** He is not a good manager, I fear,** added the 
judge. 

^* Nobody is who is intemperate,** responded Nel« 



** A man is a fool to drink to excess,** said the Judge. 

** A man is a fool to drink — **.Nelson was going to 
say <^ to drink at all ;** but he stopped short, seeing that 
it would be a bold slap at the Judge himself. He added 
fai amoment, *^ Uncle Bobert can't stop when he has 
once beg^.** 

**That is the case with a great many,** said*the 
Judge. 

** So that the best way is not to drink at all,** re- 
joined Nelson, who thought the chancy to express his 
liostili^ to strong drink too good to be lost. 

*^ Then you are a temperance boy, are you?!* con- 
tinned the Judge, inquiringly. 

** Tes, sir ; and my father is a temperance man.** 

** Is that so? How longhas that been?** asked the 
judge. 

Nelson rehearsed the stoiy of his father^s abstinence 
— how he discarded intoxicating liquors, cleaning all 
audi eril spirits out of his bouse; and how pleased his 
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Aotberwts that tbe dangeioos beverage was banished 
from the fiunOy. ** I was bat five years old then," 
added Nelson. 

** Too have a good memory,^ said the judge. 

** I remember tlol, and b<^ I always shan," re- 
sponded Nelson. ' ^* If Uncle Robert had done ai 
father did, lie wouldn't have been so poor and mi8e^ 
able as he is to-day.^ 

** That may be; andifhehadnsedittnoderatelyat 
I do, he woaldn't have been so po<»r and miserable," 
replied the judge. , 

** Many people can't use it moderately ,** added Nel- 
son. 

**Then they better not use it at all, and adopt your 
theory,** retorted the judge. ** But every man ought 
to have a mind of his own, and drink only what is 
good for him.** 

** Then he wouldn't drink any," said Nelson. 

" Why, young man, you are getting fiinatical,'' re» ; 
plied the judge. ''Don't you think a little does a 

man good?" '''^^'^ 

** Not a particle of good," answered Nelson emphati- .'^ 
cally; '«he is better off without it. If all the rum 

in the world was destroyed it would be better for 
us." 

" Well, well," rejoined the judge, evidently sur- 
prised that he was dealing with so radical a youth ; 
'' I don't know about your imp<»rting such ideas tnm 
lI^^**Achusetts." 

** Itfs time that somebodlj ttigaged In sueh import* 
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iDg business/' answered Nelson rogaishly ; *^ tbero^d 
room for a laif^e business of that sort here in Ver- 
mont/' 

**Not many will take stock in such bosiness,** 
added the judge; *^Ws too precarious; and each 
man must look out for himself.'' - 

** He must look out for others, too, sometimes," 
said Nelson. ^* If Mr. Norton's [name of Judge 
Barton's minister] sermon last Sunday morning was 
true, then we are responsible for our example.'' This 
remark was susceptible of close application to tiie 
judge himself. 

** That is so, gcneraUy," said the judge ; ^* but using 
intoxicating liquors is another thing." 

** A good example is as mudi a duty about one 
thing as another," added Nelson, surprised that so 
talented a man as Judge Barton should advance an 
idea so absurd. Nelson did not understand then how 
appetite for alcoholic drinks warps judgment and 
blinds men to tendencies and even results. 

Nelson had witnessed a great deal for one of his 
age. There was first his fathci^s example, impress- 
ing his mind with the importance and consistency of 
abstainingfiom the use of alcoholic beverages. Then 
he had seen his Uncle Robert pass from moderate to 
excessive drinking, growing worse and worse, until 
flnandal and moral ruin seemed iioievitable. And' 
now it was not strange that he feared Judge Barton 
would SDoeeed no better than his Unde Bobert, In 
tiM end. **Ten yean ago Unde Bobert was a ' 
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moderate drinker like the jadge,^ he said to himself. 
Truey the Judge possessed greater abilities ; but Nel- 
son was man enoogh even then to see that abilit}*^wa8 
more likely to be eonquered by rum than principle. 

The judge settled estates ; and about this timo 
Kelson oveilieard the following eonvcrsation between 
him and a neighbor, who eame to the store ; 

^ I hear that Jameson left nothing for his fkmily,'' 
remaiked the neighbor. 

** Not a eent,** answered the judge. *^ His widow 
is an object of charity, and much to be pitied." 

*^ Fifteen years ago, as j'ou know, judge, Jamcmn 
was well off, and one of our most prominent men," 
continued the neighbor. ^^ It beats all how soon in- 
temperance will finish a man.** 

**Yes; and it is strange that a man win allow him. 
self to fiEdl into sudi ruinous habits," responded the 
Judge. ** Jameson is one of Uie last men I thought 
would go in Ais way." 

*' What will become of his family? " inquired the 
neighbor ; **be broken up and scattered, I suppose." 

** I expect so," replied the Judge. ** Some of the 
relatives will take tiie two youngest ; and the older 
ones are able to support themselves." 

** Have you. ever tiiought, judge, howmany families 
are broken up in Just this way ? " asked tiie neighbor. 

*^ Many times,^ answered tiie judge. *^ I coold 
hardly help thinking of it when my business brings 
me directly in ocmtact with so many cases. But men 
will drink, and you can't prevent it.^ 
M 
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** Of coarse they will; and tiiose of them who canH 
hold out must continue to die drunkards ; I see no 
help for ity** added the neighbor with singular recon* 
dliation and consummate ignorance. 

If Nelson had dared to express his opinion, when 
lie listened to this conversation, he would have ex- 
ploded the false ideas advanced. As it was, he was 
a silent listener; but, if possible, a more determined 
foe to the drinking customs than ever. 

At the end of six months Nelson had a good under- 
standing of the business in the store. Judge Barton 
felt sensibly relieved of care, and at the same time 
reposed the utmost confidence in him. Nelson could 
keep the books bb. well as sell the goods. He had be- 
come veiy popular, too, in the town. He was a fbvorite 
with the young people. .Hisopinions were highly valued 
by his companions. Parents were glad to have thehr 
0ODS and daughters associate with him. And the best 
<tf it all was that Nelson did not lealixe that he stood 
nowdL 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

THB WILL AND WAT. 

IN the aotomii of that year Nelson aaggested if^ 
BCftoe of tho young people that a literary society 
would flimish much amusement, and his suggestion 
was adopted. Several of his new friends had given 
attention to such things, and there was considerable 
talent in the place to support such an organization. 
The public had been treated to some dramatic enter- 
tainments. 

Accordingly a society was formed, and Nelson's 
counsel and co-operation imparted enthusiasm to the 
effort It was arranged to meet weekly for re- 
hearsals with reference to a grand exhibition when 
the speakers should be thoroughly prepared. Judge. 
Barton was pleased with the enterprise, and fav<Mred 
Nelson what he could as to time. 

**A good thing to accustom yourself to public 
speakbg,** he said to Nelson. ^* If you &re going 
to make a lawyer, the practice will be doubly valu- 
able to you; and whether you become a lawyer ornoty 
U wOl be time well spenf 

Nelson gave an account of his efforts in this line 
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fit to the judge, in which the latter wm 

deeply interested, adding: 

*< A debating society in my native town, when I 
was about yonr age, perhaps a little older, was a 
great benefit to me. My father was a minister, so 
that I had good opportunities, and encouragement 
all the time in the direction of mental improvement. 
That society awakened a desire in me for an educa- 
tion ; but the way was blocked up, and I turned my 
attention to other things. I guess I found my place, 
however. We all have our places, if we can only 
find them.** 

** I read that suggestion not long ago,** remarked 
Nekon. ^*I should Uke to know certainly whether 
my place is in a tan-yard, store, or lawyer's office ; 
who can tell,'* he added Jocosely. 

<* Time will show,'* replied the judge. <* That is 
one ^f the things that time only can settle. I rather 
think you are cut out for a lawyer. Your love for 
an enqrclopiedia seems to indicate that.** 

If Judge Barton had lived forfy years after that 
time, when Nelson had become a prominent member 
of the Boston Board of Trade, he would have ob- 
served a remarkable connection between the studies 
of his youth and the fitness of his manhood for a 
certain dass of mental work ; for no member of the 
board has shown more ability in the preparation of 
gtatisttcal documents and reports than be. It has 
oflea ftUen to his lot to fbmish this sort of mental 
labor finr the poblio. 
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SpeaUog <^ a plaoe for eadi one lecaUs the fol- 
lowing fiict: 

Thirty yean ago, a yooi^ man was hired hjr a 
Boston merdunt for Mlesman. lie was an nngaiDly 
jooth, though possessing 8<»ie marked qualities. Af- 
ter a few wedn* trial, the merchant said to him ; 

** Too will nerer make a ssksman, and I shsli be 
obliged to dismiss yon." 

The young man, whom we will call M^calf, re- 
pUedt 

** I know that I shall ner^ make a satesman ; I 
can see it* Bat I think you can pot me into smne 
position where I can be nsefol to you. Ton most 
not dismiss me." 

<*What do you think yoo can do?" inqniredthc 
merchant* 

^* I dcm't know ; bnt you can try me in some other 
place,'' Metcalf answered* **I beg of you not to 
diBmiss me*** 

" Think yoa conld .be of service in the coontiDg- 
ro<mi?'' asked the merchant* 

** I don't know ; bnt I can tiy,'' Metcalf answered* 
"I don't want to kave." 

Metcalf was so pathetic in his appeals to stay that ' 
the merchant finally pat him into the counting-room 
to assist .the boddceeper, and he evidcnfly found 
his place there* He succeeded admirably, and be- 
came in time one of the best accountants cm his 
street. 

For several weeks the young people met and 
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practised, prcparatoiy to a public exhibitioQ m the 
church. Nelson was of the opinion that tiiey should 
iiot huny matters, but take time for thorough work, 
that the exhibition might proTC a grand success. All 
concurred in his views, and the affair was managed 
with patient core. 

The evening of the exhibition was a delightful 
one, and the church was crowded with spectators. 
For two hours the audience was entertained, tiieir 
interest deepening to the close. Nelson was in his 
element. His soul was absorbed in the success of 
the exercises, and he performed his parts witii sin- 
gular ability. His declamation was characterized by 
genuine eloquence, and his part in two dialogues 
was executed with naturalness and dramatic effect. 
Others did themselves credit; but the talents of 
Nelson in that direction were the subject of frequent 
remark thereafter. It was the general opinion that 
he ought to be a lawyer. Judge Barton enjoyed the 
occasion as much as any one, and he was rather 
proud of his clerk, who could declahn as well as he 
eould measure tape and weigh sugar. 

A year firom the time that Nelson left his Undo 
Bobert, Judge Barton received a long letter from 
Um. After reading it careAiUy , he said : 

**Just as I expected. Tour Undo Bobert is 
obliged to give up his place and leave it. He isn't 
worth a cent in <he workl. How strange thai a man 
will waste his property and throw himsdf. away for 
•tvoqg drink.* 
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** What will become of him?'* inquired Nelson. 

**Tbat is more than I can toll,'' answered Hm 
judge* ^^Hell get where he can bay no drinkt 
inetty soon, and then ho may reform.'' 

** It will be too late for him to reform then/' said 
Nelson. ** It is all np with him now, I think." 

^*rm afiraid so," responded the jadge. **I,wiIl 
write to him at once, and learn the particulars.'' 

Several letters went back and forth in the coorso 
of five or six weeks, and it was finally settled that 

Uncle Qobert should come to and occupy 

one of Judge BarUm's houses. There is no doubt 
that the judge entertained a secret thought that his 
brother-in-law would do better if he came to rcnde 
near by him. He had not stopped to consider how 
impossible it is for a moderate drinker to reform an 
immoderate one. 

Not long after this, Uncle Bobert was the occuo 
pant of one of Judge Barton's houses. Nelson was 
gkd to see him, although he felt sad to think of tho 
cause of this change. He was exceedingly rejdcod 
to see his aunt, for whom he had profound respect 
and sympathy. His aunt was particularly glad to 
meet him. No <me will ever know how much she 
missed Nelson when he exchanged the tan-yard for 
the store. 

Li September, 1824, Nelson paid an unexpected 
Tisit home. Jerome l^ler came into the store, <mis 
dqr, and said : 

«« Nelson, don't you want to go to Boston?'* 
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**0f coarse I do,** answered Nelson. **I hare 
told you so many times/' 

** That is the reason I came to see you,** continued 
Jerome. ** There is- a capital chance for yon' to go 
now and not cost yon a cent.** 

** How is that?" inquired Nelson. 

** Well, Ned and I are going down with a drove 
of cattle," replied Jerome, **and we want another 
man with ns. We will pay your expenses, and we 
will have a capital time into tibe baigain, yon may be • 
rare of that." 

Jerome Tyler and his brother Ned were sons of a 
merchant who traded in cattle, — good friends of 
Nelson, and ho was a good friend to them. 

** I dedaro I should like that, if I can bring it 
about," said Nelson. *^I will see what the Judge 
thinks of it Fm afraid that I can't go. When will 
will you start?" 

•• Next Monday." 

*^ To-day is Wednesday," added Nelson, thought- 
fUly. ** Bather doubtftil. I will let you know to- 
morrow." 

A conference with the judge resulted in arrange* 
ments for Nelson to go. It would afford him an 
excellent opportunity to see Boston and make a 
brief Tisit home. He would pass dhrectly through 
Us natire town. 

On Monday, Nelson, the merchant's derk, ap* 
peaied as drorer. This new occupation was not so 
wide^ aepaiated from that of tanner as mig^t ap* 
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pearat first. In the tan-yiid the hides were qlf tjie 
cattle ; in the drore they were on them. 

This trip to Boston was a profitable one to Nel* 
son. and it was easily performed. He took his pft^ 
ents by surprise on his return. They had receiTed 
no intimation of his coming, so that a visit ih>m the 
gorenKMr of the coomionwealth would have been u 
unexpected. 

His brief stay — one day and two nights — made 
it necessary for him to talk fSost. He wanted to 
consult his parents about future plans. In his own 
mind he had planned to leave tiie store on the fol- 
lowing spring to devote himself to study and teach- 
ing, and he desired to know what his parents thought 
of the plan. His older brother, of whom we have 
spdcen, was already fitting hfansclf for the legal pro- 
fession. 

His fkther discussed the subject with him, consid- 
ering the difiSculties as well as the encouragements, 
and finally decided that his plans were practicable. 

**Tou can come home in the spring,** he said, 
** work about until the foil term of school b^ins at 
New Salem, and have money enough to pay your 
bQls there. In the winter you can teach school. In 
this way you can work along for the present.** 

His mother indorsed the plan, and the observer 
eould discern a feeling of pride in her Ace that her 
smi should be actuated by a motive so noble and 
Ugh* A true mother*s love beamed in her Dmm when 
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. the parted with her boji to retox:* again within a 
ftw months. 

On this visit Nelson rehearsed the last of his ex- 
perience with Uncle Bobert, and told his fbther of 
bis financial min and removal to Uls' ar« 

ents had not heard of this change. Indeed, they did 
not know that Uncle Robert had wasted his prop- 
erty, and was destitnte. It was sad tidings to tiiemt 
and more than ever Nels<m's fbtiier was hostile to 
strong drink. 

*^ And he has removed to the worst place for him, 
I bdieve,** continued Nelson. 
<^ How so?** inquired his father. 
** Well, Judge Barton drinks,^ answered Nelson ; 
**and he sells all sorts of liquors in his store, as 
. the other stores do. The ^tavern' is close by, and 
the prq[>rietor and his son are drunkards. One of 
. them manages to keep sober when the other is on a 
qpree. Not long ago, a man heard them disputing 
as to which of them ought to have kept sober. The 
fiUbersaid: 

** * Joe, I want to go to si — sleep. Ton just 
0t— atay round, round here.* 
** Joe replied: 

•* • No— now, ft— 'father, you ought to to— told 
nub to be-^befoie. That^s too, too, too bad.* 

«« In court time,'' Nelson continued, ** it is horrid. 
Ai that Is the sUre town^ men come from £ar and 
near, and the place is crowded with drinking, swear- 
ipgy Mi^ mtt). At sqdb times ^rm toiqe of tl)# 
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req;Metabla men wiU join them at the tavern or 
storea, and drink till none of them know what the; 
are aboat. At the laat eoort-time the tavern-keeper 
pot a dozen beds into his large dancing-hall to ac- 
oommodate men who came to court from every town 
in the coonty. Part of the beds were occapied by 
ten o'doek with men drunk enough to go to sleep. 
Among them was the clerk of the court. He wanted 
to sleq>, while a dozen others were sitting up to play 
cards, tell stories, drink and carouse ; and he kepi 
sajring to them, *Come, go to bed; I want to 
sleep.* It was one o'clock, however, before they all 
turned in. By that time the cleric was sober, ami he 
soon arose, dressed himself, and shouted : 

** * Now, boys, up with you I * 

«« « Don% Mack ; let us sleep,* one and anotber 
said. * Get into bed yourself.* 

** * Not one of you shall sleep a minute tiU yoa 
have got up,* he replied ; and he kept up his noise 
until all of them arose and put some of their clothes 
on, when he marched them all out upon the common^ 
where they yelled and danced for an hour, imitating 
Indian war-whoops, and then went back to bed.** • 

**Why, Nelson I and you are living in such a 
plaoe as thati** exclaimed his mother, startled by 
these revelations. << Do yon have to sell drink to 
soob men?** 

**Not when they are in such a condition,** an- 
swered Nelson. ^'That was at the taveni. It'i 
btd enough to sell to tb^n. when they are sober. 
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We don't scill to the worst of them at all. There ia 
a list of drankards posted in all the stores, to whom 
tlie merchants are forbidden to sell.'' 

That was a universal custom in those days, to 
post the names of confirmed drunkards, that rum- 
sellers might not sell to them. In the town of Med- 
field, Mass., there was once a posted list of this kind 
so long that a person thought it was the list of voters 
in the town. That town is now one of the best tem« 
perance towns of the county. 

We have said nothing about Nelson's selling bar 
tozicating drinks. That a youth of such decision 
and temperance principles should ever sell rum may 
surprise the young reader. But there were no tcm- 
• I>erance societies then, and no temperance reform. 
Intoxicating beverages were sold at stores and pub- 
lic houses as Arcely as sugar and molasses. Ever}^- 
body drank them, and. nobody questioned the right 
to sell and drink. Nelson was but a boy, and he 
did what was required of him. He sold rum by the 
glass and by the gallon. Even then he abhorred the 
business, but scarcely dared to express his opinion. 
He would not have sold it for himself. He sold it 
for his employer, and Justified himself by thinking, 
«aseUitforhhn.'' 

** You never drink, I hopc,^^ said his father. 

*^ Never a drop,** replied Nelson. *^ I always re- 
meniber bow you stopped drinking liquor, and what 
joo told mother. I tcdd Unde Bobert and Judge 
Btfton about it** 
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This was the first intimstian that Mr. Storer eVer 
reoetved that his example had made Nelson a foe to 
drink, and a happier fkther in the knowledge of tho 
fiict there ooald not be. He did not dream that his 
example was determining the earecr of a child only 
fire years old. 

Nelson has Jnst informed ns, after the lapse of 
more than fifty years, that many of the farms in that ^ 
town were mortgaged to the storekeepers ehieflj for 1 
their enormous rum-bills ; and this was tme all ov^ 
New England. The member of Congress ih>m that 
district was the son-in*law of the drunken tavera- /t 
keepei abtxit whom we hare spoken, and this Con- 
gressman was a staggering dmnkard in Washington. 
Many pnblio officers, at that time, were intemperate. 
A constable of the town was snch a notorioos drinker 
that his name was posted in Judge Barton's store. 
He was a very clever man, and Nelson remembers 
how much sympathy the drinkers who Arequented his 
store expressed for him. At one time, one of the 
drinkers said : 

*^ Can't we do something for Jackson?** — the con- 
stable in question. 

**Not a thing,** answered one. ** It is too late to 
help him.** 

^*We ean stop drinking for his sake,** roplied 
another, unexpectedly. 

*^ Agreed,** said another. 

The result was that an agreement was drawn up, 
in which the signers were pledged to stop drinking 
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tcft the sake of Jackson, and the penalty for a vio- 
lation of the pledge was to Airnish a gallon of iiun. 
The whole nnmbcr signed it, including Jackson him- 
self. It must be remembered that this occurred be- 
fore the temperance reform b^an, and probably not 
one of those men erer saw or heard of a temperance 
pledge. In these circumstances, it was a transaction 
of peculiar interest, worthy of a place on the historic 
page. In some respects it was a more commendable 
and remarkable event than the midnight scene in 
Baltimore, twenty years later and niore, when John 
Hawkins and his five drunken associates signed the 
pledge together. In this case, all the men who 
signed the agreement, except Jackson, returned to 
their oips. Jackson reformed, and lived and died a 
•obor man. They saved the man whom they thought 
to save, but did not save themselves. 

On his return, Nelson disclosed his plans to Judge 
Barton. The Judge was not surprised in the least, 
and rather regarded Nelson's purpose as wise and 
necessaiy. 

** I hardly know how to get along without you,** 
Mid the Judge ; ^* but I must not be selfish. If 
yoQ mean to get an education, it is time yon were 
about it.** 

** That is my reason tot leaving,** replied Nelson. 
^^I expect to have a much harder time in getting an 
•doeaftkMi than I should to remain in the store.** 

^ * I am glad that yon realize that,** said Judge Bar- 
««Oiiahalf Am battle is in expeotbg to meet 
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JUBouhies. When your mind is made up tiiat yoa 
win oreroome all obstacles, and accomplish your ob- 
jeotf let what wiU come, you hare taken a long st^ 
towaxds soccess.'' 

^^I think I can say that,^ responded Nelson. 
** Father said I most count the cost, and I have. I 
am resolTed to get an education at all hazards." ^. 

It is related of an Ikiglishman, a carpenter by trade, 
that he was fitting np a magistrate's bench at one time, 
when a looker-on in^jnired why he planed it with so 
great careAilness, and he replied, *^ Because I wish to 
make it easy against the time when I come to sit upon 
it nqrself.'' This man actually rose to fill the office of 
Judge, and he sat upon the bench that he so careMy 
prepared. It is told, also, of a French officer, that 
on one occasion he declared his purpose to be nuu> 
shal of France. ** I will be marshal of France and 
a great general,*? he said. And he did fill that office 
He was marshal of France at the time of his death' 
Such fiicts confirm the remark of Buxton to his son 
** I am sure that a young man may be veiy mud 
what he pleases.'' 

The story of Warren Hastings is a good iUustratior 
of the point in question. It is told thus : 

^^ His family was ancient and illustrious, but had 
been brought to ruin, and the family estate at Dayles- 
ford had passed out of thehr hands. . . • The boy 
[Warren] learned his letters at the village sdiool of 
Daylesford, on the same bench with the children of 
the peasantij. He pkyed in the fields which Us 
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ikthen had owned, and what the loyal and bn^e 

Hastings of Daylesford had been was ever in the 

boy's thoughts. His yoong ambition was fired, and 

it is said that, one summer's day, when only seven 

years old, as he lay down on the bank of the stream 

..which flows through the old domain, he formed in 

^AiB miad the resolution that he would yet recover 

. possession of the family lands. It was the romantic 

vision of a mere boy, yet he lived to realize it. The 

dream became a passion, rooted in his very life ; and 

he pursued his determination tlurough youth up to 

manhood, with that calm but indcmiitablc force of 

will whidi was the most striking peculiarity of his 

diaracter. The poor orphan boy became one of the 

most powerM men of his time ; he retrieved the for* 

tones of his line, brought back the old estate, and 

vebnflt the flunl^ mansioii.'' 



/ 



CHAPTER ZEE. 

8CB0LAB AHD TBACHBB. 

AOOOBDIHa to pierious amuj^ements, KdaoQ 
left Jodge Bttton's stoie in the qning of 1825. 
Be though of winrning to his nathre town to stay 
tfaroQgh the ■ uuu ncr; but be karned that a private 
mhool would be opened in the town where he wis, 
and that fact changed his parpoee. 

"It will be a good of^xMrtoni^ for yon," said 
Judge Barton. " Hr. Bradford ia a good teacher, 
and win ii^erest himself in yoorweUkre. Yoami^t 
board at Undo Bobert'a.'' 

*' I doi^t know about that," lepUed Ndson. «' Fm 
ftfraid that my patience won't hold oot." 

'' Possibly yoor Undo Robert will do better if yoa 
•bonld board there,'' soggested the Judge. «« No chil- 
dren there to bother yoa aboat stadying. I think, 
«i the wbde, it is a good idea." 

''I win taUL with annt about it," added NdsoD, 
more &TorabIy impressed with the suggestion. "I 
shaU haye to work abont some as I^have opportunity.* 

*'Tou can do that as wen if you board there," re- 
sponded tiie Judge; "and your aunt win take good 
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Cftre of your clothes, and do maoh for yoa that no 
one else will.^ 

Nelson consulted his aant aboat the matter, and 
finaUjr decided to board there. In due time he was 
settled down at his nnde's, neither a tanner nor store* 
keeper, bnt simply a boarder. This was indeed a 
great change for him, and to some boys it would hare 
been much easier. If Nelson had been disposed, he 
might have made it easier for himself; but his desire 
to study caused him to rise early in the morning and 
dt iip late at night. 

The private school was small, affording him a bet* 
ter opportunity to improve. He devoted himself as*, 
siduously to his studies, being as parsimonious of Ids 
time as a miser is of money. He kept watch for 
Ikvorable <^portunities to labor, that he might add 
aomething to his scanty means. This was quite an 
interruption to his studies, bnt really a necessary 
one. It was his purpose to attend the academy at 
New Salem in the autumn, and teach school in the 
winter, although he had not divulged the plan to 
others. If he should do this he would need more 
money, so that work, as well as study, was a neces- 
mty. It made little difference to him what the work 
was, provided he could turn an honest penny thereby 
•~on the fiurm, in the shop, ploughing, hoeing, hoy* 
ing, mending highways — anything that offered. He 
possessed tact to do any of these things. Such was 
Us energy and efficiency fbr any work which he un- 
dertook that eveiy one observed it ; and men who 
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Urad Urn oootidered that tliqr reoeiTed thdr moncj^i 
worth in labor. He Iras the laat person to be sos- 
peoted of sUftlessness or shiHdng. 

** I should think be was an old liand at it,^ said a 
neighbor to Judge Barton, whom be was tcUing of 
Nelson's labor on the higfawajr* ** I rather hare him 
than half a dosen soch men as Brady, who has fiurmed 
it and worked on roads all his life.'' 

Tlieir is no diseonnt on that bojr," said Jodge Bar- 
ton. ** Be has a purpose, and he makes everything 
bend to that. He is mie of a thousand.** 

^* He ain't stuck up, neither, as some smart bojrs 
are," added the neig^ibor. ** I don't sec but he isjust 
as willing to w<»k on the highway as he is to- tend 
store. Most smart fellers are too proud to shorel 
dirt" 

*' Wen, he isnV responded the Judge. ^^Thereis 
no pride about him except pride of character, and 
that will serve him a good turn." 

Nelson fiired very well at Uncle Robert's, although 
his uncle continued his drinking habits. The <mly 
real conflict that he had with his uncle occurred one 
day when the latter asked him to get him s<»ne mm 
at the sUne. 

^' I get you rum I " exclaimed Nelson ; ** never. I 
will do nothing to ii^ure you." 

** That won't ii^ure me," answered his undo; *«I 
must have some." 

"Ton won'thave it if you wait for me to get it,* 
added Nelson flnn^y; «' there is no micif about it.** 
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«' Then 700 think Fm bettor off without it?** said 
Unde Robert inqoiringljr. 

** Of course I do,** replied Nelson ; ** and eveiy- 
body else thinks so, too, so fiur as I know.** 

**Yoa don't know eveTything,** continued Unde 
Bobert, irritated by Nelson's last remark. ^* Better 
•tody arithmetic less and good manners more." 

** I intend to study both of them a good deal more 
if I live,** rejoined Nelson coolly. ** One thing is 
certain, that rum will not advance me in either. If H 
Is good for arithmetic, it would not have run out your 
property ; and if it would promote good manners, 
you would not allow yourself to be seen drunk.** 

**Tou are an insolent boy,** exclaimed his uncle, 
enraged by these cutting remarks. ^* If the day 
ever cranes when you will know your place, you will 
be Sony for this.** 

**The day will never come when my place will be 
to buy rum for intemperate men,** added Nelson,' 
thinking tliat the circumstances not only justified but 
required him to be plain. ** I have mixed and meas- 
ured all the rum I ever shall if I live to be as old 
as Methuselah. I hare seen the evil of it in the store 
enough to make me heartOy sick of it. This town is 
cursed with rum all throng^. Half the men are 
kilUBg themselves with drink, and wasting thdr prop- 
erty and becoming paupers. Sudi swearing and 
Tulgar talk as I have heard in the store by hard 
drinkwrs is eoons^ to disgust decent people. Many 
tbBM I have wanted to hide ny head in shaiee. If 
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my ikther knew what I know of drink and miseiy in ^ 
thia place, he would be aihiid to have me staj* here." 

Nelson's tongue was unloosed, and ho went on with 
a fteedom and boldness that surprised him when it 
' was all over, and he stopped to reflect. Uncle Rob- 
ert was dumbfounded; he knew not what to say, 
and he said nothing. Aunt Storer listened with won- 
der, and when Nelson stopped, she was wrought up 
to the highest pitch of exdtement, and ackled, in tho 
most emphatic way : 

^*It's all true, Nelson, every word of it ; and it is 
a shame and disgrace that such things should be al- 
k>wed. If I was a man I would see what could bo 
done to put a stop to such things ; and I am real glad 
that you take such a good stand against the evil." ' 

Uncle Robert was speechless. Nelson did not get 
the rum. , From that day to this, between fifty and 
dxty years, he has not mixed a glass, nor drawn a 
pint of liquor. One year after this conversation 
(1826) the temperance reformation began, and it 
reached that town, causing quite an overturn in the 
drinking custom. Tliere were many moral and Chris- 
tian men, and most of the women, who were prepared 
to welcome the good woric. Aunt Storer gave it bet 
most cordial and enthusiastic support. But Judge 
Barton pontinued to sell intoxicating drinks, and 
Uncle Robert continued to drink them. 

Nelson found, when autunm came, that ho had not 
money enough to pay the expense of a whole term of 
school at New Salenu 'aU he could muster would 
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pay for only six weeks. Nothing daantedi however, 
he resolved to go the six weeks. 

** Six weeks is better than none/' he said to Judge 
Barton. 

** Perhaps, then, yon can teach school through the 
winter,** suggested the judge. ** That will give you 
m lift as to money ; and you will have good long even- 
logs for study. ** 

^* I have been thinking of that ; the trouble will be 
to get a school," replied Nelson. 

** I don'tthink there mil be any trouble about that,** 
sakl the judge. ^ * The teacher will help you about that. 
You won't know till you try.** 

** You may be sure I shall try,** answered Nelson. 
** I shall put more hours of hard study into that six 
weeks than I ever did into any six weeks yet.** 

** I will risk you on that,** added the judge, pleased 
with the courage and determination of Nelson. 

Aunt Storcr put Nelson*s clothes into the best con- 
dition she could preparatory to his going to the acad* 
emy • If he had been her own boy, she would not have 
been more interested in his attending school. She did 
for him like a mother. 

Nels<m had formed many pleasant connections in 
the town, especially with the young people. Bis 
leaving town created quite a breach in the drde. 
Companions regretted to have hhn go. Thefar parents 
flhaied in that regret His example and influence 
ireie ^ways good. He left town with the best wishes 
«f mtuxjf M and young. 
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As NeIioii*s ocmneetions with Uncle Robert and 
Judge Barton terminated here, the reader may aa 
well ho informed of the ihtare of these two men. 

Uncle Robert nerer reformed. He continuod to 
gratify his rapacious appetite, waxed worse and 
worse, and finally, after a few years of miserable 
existence, filled a dmnkard's grare. 

Judge Barton passed from moderate to exccsslTe 
drinking ; not, indeed, while Nelson was in his em- 
ploy. During Nelson's stay he did not obserre that 
the habit of drinking grew upon him. A few years 
later, howerer. Nelson learned that Judge Barton 
was a confirmed drunkard, disqualified for business ; 
and later still he was startled by the tidings that 
Judge Barton was burned to death when he was 
beastly intoxicated. 

Nelson took a high position in the academy at once. 
Both in manly bearing and mental force he was excelled 
by no pupil. His teachers saw that he was a }*Ottng 
man of promise, and they became deeply interested 
in hts ftituro. He devoted himself to study with such 
zeal as to win their admiration. School-hours did not 
constitute more than half the time he spent with his 
books. Far into the night he extended his studies. 
Too poor to provide candles or oil, ho studied night 
after night by the light of pine knots, a supply of 
which cost him nothing but the labor of getting them. 

Declamation was one of the requirements of the 
sohod. Statedly each pupil was obliged to Join in 
this ezerdse. Nelson was the best dedaimor of tho 
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irhole Dumber. Here, as elsewhere, he bore off the 
palm. At the close of the term [it iros the last six 
weeks of the term that he attended] there was ac ex* 
hibition, and Nelson won the highest praise for the 
excellence of his parts. Spectators who never saw 
. him before were impressed by his noble bearing. 

Throogh the principal of the school. Nelson found 
an opportunity to teach a school, beginning on the first 
Monday of December. In this he was quite fortunate. 
The opportunity came to him without any effort on his 
IMurt. It was a short school, only nine weeks in length; 
^ and he was to receive nine dolliurs a month , and board. 
This seems small pay to us ; but at that day it was 
fldr pay. To a }*outh who. had never received any 
monqr for his labor until he worked out by the day 
on the previous summer, it was a rare opportunit}*. 
He was glad to get so good an opportunity as that. 
At the end of nine weeks he would have twent}* dol- 
lars in his podcet, and more than twenty doUanf 
worth of additional knowledge in his head. Tlio reader 
may learn how our young ftiend succeeded in teaching 
•elK)ol from the following incident, though we dare 
say you have inferred, ere this, that he taught school 
as wen as he tanned hides or sold tape. 

** We are having a good school this winter,** said 
Ifr. Graves to. his pastor, Bev. J<inah Fabbanksi 
chairman of the board of school conmnittee. Mr. 
Oimves had two sons and a daughter in the sohod 
**lfy cUkben were never so much engiged in tbeii 
■shool as tbqr «i« now.** 
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**I knew that yoa were haTing a good echoed,'* 
aaewered Mr. Fairbanka. ** I Tiaited the school hist 
wedCi and was htgUj gratified with its appearance. 
It Is easy tor that joong man to keep school. Some 
teachers exert themselTes to the utmost to govern m 
sdiool and then fidl, both teacher and pupils appear* 
lag dissatisfied and nnhappy. In joor8clu>ol, teacher 
and pupils i^peared to be perfectly satisfied.'' 

**I never saw them UKMre so,** responded Mr. 
Graves. ** All the scholars love himi and wiU do 
all they can to please him.** 

^^That^s the secret of his success,'* said Mr. Fair- 
banks ; ** he has the confidence of his scholars. It 
is easy to teach school when the teacher has the love 
and respect of his pupils." 

^^ He is going to be a lawyer," interrupted Mrs. 
Graves. ** He has just begun to woric his way." 

** He will make a good lawyer," responded Mr. 
Fairbanks. ** He is a talented young man, with any 
amount of courage and perseverance ; and they are 
the young men who succeed.** 

** He will need a good deal of perseverance if he is 
obliged to woi^ his own way into that profession," 
added Mr. Graves. ** He will have to teach a good 
many schools like ours to pay his bills before he gets 
there." 

** And a good discipline it>will be for him," re* 
sponded Mr. Fahrbanks. *<But I am gkd that you 
are having so good a school this winter; I only wish 
that it wae twice as k»g." 
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Wo said that Nelson ** boarded roand,** aecording 
to the castom of the times. He could not accomplisb 
80 mach study by itinerating in this way ; but he had ' 
a good opportunity to study human nature. He found 
some queer people and had some singular experiences. 
In one house he could look through the cracks as he 
lay in bed, and see the stars in a pleasant night. He 
concluded that the house was erected for an astrono- 
mer. Many cracks ^rere stopped up, in the coldest 
irealher, by stuffing old clothes into tliem. In another 
house was an aged grandmother who desired to know 
^* why, upon aurth, he wanted to git an edication.'* 
In another, the clever old father of the family worried 
himself over a broken looking-glass ; ** it is a sure 
ngn that somebody in the family will die." ** Of 
course that will come to pass,** Nelson said to him ; 
•« none of you will live forever.** In several families 
more rum and molasses were drank than accorded 
with Nelson's temperance principles. 

On the whole, it was a very profitable winter to 
.him. He had heard his Uncle Robert say many 
times, *4t takes all sorts of people to make a world,'* 
and he believed it when he concluded his ** boarding* 
round** campaign. True, he found a large part of 
the people a worthy dass, whose society he eqjoy^. 
He will say now, that he could not have afforded to 
lose the discipline of that memorable winter. 

He took the twenty dollars for teaching this first 
aadkst school of his life, and returned to his fathei^s 
house In Us native town. 



CHAPTER XX. 

OFF TO B08T0K. 

IN tbe ipring and tmimier of 1826 Nelson was at 
borne. He returned there for the ptirpoee of 1a« 
boring and earning money for fbrthcr expenses at 
school in his heroic stroggle for an edncation. Had 
he dreamed that in the next six months there would 
be an unexpected change in his plans, so that he 
voold decide against the legal profession, he would 
haTe been very unhappy. It was well for him that 
the designs of Providence were unknown. 

**So Nelson Storer has come home,^ said Mrs. 
Marston to Mrs.^Bemis upon whom she called. *'I 
hear that he is going to make a lawyer.*' 

** That is what he ought to be,** answered Hn. 
Bemis. ** Ton remember oor talk about him thirteen 
year ago, Just bef<»e he went away*** 

«a bad forgotten it,** replied Mrs. Marston ; «' hit 
I remember it now. How time flies I It doesn't seem 
possible that Nelson is twenty years old.** 

These were the two neighbors who discussed Nel- 
son's character and prospccti at the time he was pre* 
. paring to' leave home, and to whom the reader wai 
Introduced in the second chapter. 

2S6 
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** Tea would think he was twenty to see him now,*' 
answered Mrs. Bemis. ** I saw him the other day. 
He is a fine-lookibg yonng man, and Just as noble as 
I thought he would be.** 

«« Somebody said that he has been teaching school 
in New Salem,** added Mrs. Marston. 

** Tes, he kept school last winter, so his mother 
told me. He attended the academy at New Salem 
last fall. He is at home now to earn money to take 
Um back again.** 

** TVhat can he do here? ** asked Mrs. Marston. 

** Anything that be can find to do,** replied Mrs. 
BemiB,-^**flurming, teaming, gardening, anything 
that offers.** 

^*Then he is not very proud?** remarked Mrs. 
Marston. 

«« Not a bit of it. His mother says that he will do 
anything for the sake of an education. I hope that 
he will find a plenty to do, and be well paid for it.** 

** I suppose that he* knows all about the tanner*8 
badness,** said Mrs. Marston. ^* I believe that he 
went to Vermont to learn that.**. 

**Tes; and he would have been there now, I 
think, if his uncle bad not become intemperate,** re- 
q;Mmded Mrs. Bemis. ** I don*t know as I ought to 
speak of it, but his mother told me that his Uncle 
Robert became intemperate, run ouv his property, 
and gave up the business. For three or four years 
befim Kdion left, his undo neglected his business, 
•0 llitl tibe wbde care of it came upon Nelson.** 
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** I dioiiglit Us nude was a good dtixen and prOB- 
iDent man of the town,** oontinued Mrs. Marstoa. 

** He was onoe ; and he is not the first promiDeDt 
man and good dtisen that has been rained by strong 
drink. We shoold not hsTe to go far to find such 
eases in oar own town.** 

** I wonder he didn't rain Neboni" remarked Mn. 
Marston. 

**I wonder, too,** remariced Mrs. Bemis, jost as 
Mr. Bemis eame in with the minister, interroping fi^ 
eonrersation. 

Nelson foand w<M:k most of the time daring the 
season. His leisure days were spent in hard stody 
and reading. For hay*time ho had a number of ap- 
plications for his service ; amcmg them Was the min- 
ister of the town. He had a farm of considerable 
sise, which his son, a yoong man about twenty^ve 
years of age, managed. The cleigyman*s son sod 
Nelson were fiast friends. Fof this and other reasonS} 
Nelson accepted the proposition of the deigyman— 
to woik for hfan daring hay-time. This was a prov- 
idential arrangement, as tiie sequd of his life wiU 
show, although it dkL not appear to be so at the 
time. 

The minister's son, whom wo will call Isaac, came 
to Nelson oneday, and said : 

** What do you sappose I did last night, Ndsoa?" 

'* I don*t know, I am sure, unlessyou went to sleep 
as the rest of us did,** answered Ndson. **Thatii 
whatldid.** 
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^* Wouldn't you like to go to Boston to liye?^ oon« 
tinned Isaac. 

^*No, I shoQldn%'' replied Nelsod promptly; 
**nor anywhere else, until I get ready to open a 
lawyer^s office.*' 

^* Ton are bound to be a lawyer any way, I see 
tfaat,** added Isaac. **But I tldnk there are some 
other things to be done.** 

^* Of course there are,*' said Nelson ; ** but why 
cBd yon ask me if I wanted to go to Boston to liTe?** 

^*For this reason,** replied Isaac: **I saw Mr. 
Freeman from Boston last night. He is here on a 
abort visit, and he wants to find a young man for his 
leather store. They say he is doing a smashing busi* 
ness, and getting rich very fast. I told him about 
yon, and that you would be a good man for him if he 
eonld get you.** 

Mr. Freeman was the son of a tanner in the town, 
who went to Boston a few years before to engage in 
the leather business, and whose great sncoess was the 
town*s talk. 

«* What did yon tell hhn that for?** inquired Nel- 
aoo. ^*I rather get an education than to be the 
lidiest merchant in Boston.** 

**Bosh 1 ** exclaimed Isaac ; ** and be poor all the 
time, and work and dig, and struggle to get it I I 
shoiddn*t. It is a capital chance for a young man 
who is fitted for it as yon are.** 

«« What ntokes yoo think thatlam fitted fbrit?*^ 
asked Nelson. 
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** Why, yoa hare learned tiio tanoer^s trade, and 
know all about leather,'' replied Isaac. ^' That is 
what I told Mr. Freeman ; and that is the reason why 
ho would like yoo. I told him that I would tell yoa 
to oome and see him.** 

** It won't do any good for mo to see himi'' re* 
sponded Nebon ; ** I shan't go to Boston.** 

^* It Won't do any hurt to see him, neither," re-* 
plied Isaac ; ** and it will please me and please Mr. 
Freeman, too." 

<* Well, I will see hfan if it will bo any satisIhctioD 
to you," added Nelson. ** But he will be no neara 
getting n clerk after seeing me than he was before." 

** See him to-night," said Isaac. 

** I will see him to-night if that wHl do you any 
good," replied Nelson. 

At night Nelson called around to see Mr. Freeman. 

** Ton are the young man that Isaac spoke about, 
are you? " said Mr. Freeman. 

**Yes, sir," replied Nelson; **he said tliat you 
would like to see me." 

** How would you like to go to Boston into my 
store ? " inquired Mr. Freeman. 

**I have begun to get an education," answered 
Nelson. 

««Indeedl" respimded Mr. Freeman; *^that is a 
noble purpose, I am sure. But you hare learned the 
tanner's business, and. know all about leather, I un* 
dentand." 
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**I have worked at it; bat I expect there is a good 
deal about it to learn that I don't know,** said Nelson* 

** It seems to me rather a pity to learn a basiness 
so TreU, and then turn away to something else/' re- 
mained Mr. Freeman. ** You lose a good deal of 
time in that way* It looks to mo as if you had better 
pmrnie the basiness for which yon luiTe been in train- 
ing so long.** 

** Not if I can parsae a better one,** said Nelson. 

^* Very trae ; bat I don't think yoa can find a bet- 
ter basiness than mine," responded Mr. Freeman. 
*« There is a fortune in it; and there is no reason 
why yon may not be a rich man. Besides, there are 
many advantages in a city life. There are libraries, 
and lectures, and fine preachers, and a thousand op- 
p<Nrtunities that steady young men can have, that 
cannot be had in the country.'' 

** It costs much more to live In Boston than it does 
in the country," interrupted Nelson* 

**And I will pay yoa much more,^ replied Mr. 
Freeman. **I will give yon sixty dollars the first 
year and board you. That is far better than you can 
do in the country ; and then the second year I will 
give yoa doable that, salary." 

•* Wen," answered Nelsoo, thoughtAilly, «' I will 
sea what iiftther thinks about it, and let you know." " 

«• I most know day after to-morrow surely^ to-mor- 
mw if I can," said Mr. Freeman. ** I hope yon will 
decide to go, and I think yoa will never regret it" . 

Mr. Freeman was veiy moch pleased with ^eljMm'« 
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qqwaraaoei and be wm really anziaiis tc sccore lib 
eeryioea. Hia knowledge of hidea and leatlier wouid 
be of great Takie in tbe atore. 

Nelaon reported to bia fatber before retiring that 
nigbt. 

** A good ebanee, I baye no doubt,** aaid bia fl&thcr, 
** if yon want to imi»ove it. But yon can't bo a 
leatber merebant and lawyer, too, tbaf a certain.** 

*^ I can*t make up my mind to quit atudy,* added 
Nelaon. ** I want to bo a lawyer more tban anything 
elae.** 

** Wen, tbat ia for you to aettle," replied bia father. 
** I do not want to influence you at all. You know 
beat bow modi you want to be a lawyer.** 

**Wbat would you adviae me to do?** inquired 
Nelson. 

*^ I would adviae you to act your own pleaaure, and 
then you will be aattafied,** answered bis father. *' I 
don*t want to advise you. One thing, however, is 
plain : if you mean to be a lawyer, now ia tbe time to 
aooompliidi your purpose. If you are disposed to go 
into mercantile business, I d<Mi*t think you can bave 
a better opportunity.** ; y-.- 

«< Mr. Freeman tbinlaTtbal I bave spent so mudi 
time to learn the tanner*a business, I bad better con- 
tinue in it,** aaid Nelson. 

** There ia much to be aaid on that aide,** con- 
tinued bia father; ** and yet I don*t feel like adviamg 
you. Thbk it over and decide for yourself.** 

Nelam retired and slept over it Tbe next mom*' 
16 
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ing lie vent to his worki when Isaac hailed him with 
the inquiiy ; 

•* Going to Bostoo?** 

*^ Not to-day I** answered Nelson. ** Finish haying 
first, I guess.** 

«* Well, how did you make it with Mr. Freeman?" 
used Isaac, anxious to learn the result of the In- 
tcrview. 

Nelson narrated the particulars of the intenriew, 
including the salary offered, and the argument Tor 
continuing the business in which he had been edu- 
cated, closing with an account of the interview with 
his father. 

**I agree with Mr. Freeman exactly,** remarked 
Isaac ** Better stick to the business you have 
learned* That there is money to be made in it is 
dear enough ftom Mr. Freeman*s success. He has 
made himself rich in a few years. I advise you to 
go. Nelson.** 

** I must decide and let him know to-morrow at 
longest,** remarked Nelson. ** He wouldlike to know 
to-day.** 

**Well, decide now on the spot, and send him 
word,** uiged Isaac ** Tou can decide Just as well 
to-day as you can to-morrow.** 

Nebon decided very reluctantly to go to Boston. 
Isaao^s influence was strong in that direction. He 
says now that a single word of discouragement from 
Us fkther, or a word ftom him in favor of the legal 
pwftsstoui would have decided him in the negative 
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We tospeot that Ui ftther leaUy thou^t he had bet- 
ter go to Boeton— that, mudi as he would like ta 
hare his son get an edocationi on the whole his 
heart fiiTored the leather business, in the circum- 
stanees. 

During that summer Nelson loaned his ikther fiye 
dollars. In a few wedcs his fiUher would settle with 
Mr. Short, for whom he did considerable work, and 
reAmd the money. But idien the time of settlement 
came there was no balance due him, and his fiUher 
went to his son in great trouble, saying : 

*^ Nelson, it is .all gone ; how can I ever pay you?" 
Nelson thinks now that both of them felt worse over 
that disappointment than he did when he lost om 

ZIUXDBSD AND ¥im THOUSAND DOLLARS iu a singlo 

night, by the great fire in Boston, November, 1873. 

Many years after this affair. Nelson paid several 
notes of his fother^s, one of which Was forty years 
old. His fhther had passed away when the lattor 
note was paid. 

Nelson had been compelled to practise such ccono* 
my that his wardrobe was rather shabby. lie needed 
a new suit of clothes to appear respectable in Boston, 
and, after spending what was necessary for other 
articles, and saving enough to take him to Boston, he 
hicked ten dollars; that is, he wanted ten dollars 
more to purdiase the needed clothing. He thereupon 
went to Mr. Leonard, the merchant, and asked very 
frankly: 

*^ Would you trust me to the value of ten ddlars 
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for some clothes 7 Ton know I am going to Boston, 
mud I will pay you as soon as I can.'' 

** Of coarse I will," was Mr. Leonard's hearty ro« 
q>onse ; ** am very glad to accommodate yoti." 

**I will give you my note if you wish," added 
Nelson. 

*^ Tour word of honor is Just as good," replied the 
merchant. *^ I wouldn't give a fig for a man's note 
whose word is worth nothing. I shall be in Boston 
one of these days, and you can pay me then if you 
are ready." 

Nelson scarcely expected such an expression of 
confidence as that. The fact shows that he had a 
K decided reputation in the community for honesty, as 
bis ihther had, also. That reputation was just as 
good as money to him. It was nearly a year before 
Mr. Leonard called upon Nelson, in Boston, for his 
pay. 

This incident reminds us of another. A Boston 
lawyer, not long ago, said tea boy, who inquired if he 
had any waste paper to sell : 

*VWhy, yes, my lad ; look here ; " at the same time 
palling open a drawer that was well filled. ^^ITVill 
yon give me thirty cents for that?" 

The boy examined it closely, and replied, ** I will 
l^ve you fifteen cents for it." 

**It is a bargain," said the lawyer; and soon the 
boy had the paper in his bag. 

** I have no monqr to pay for it now," said the ladf 
nhsB lie had tibe paper an safe In his bag. 
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**No moiiqrl** exclaimed the lawyer; **how can 
jroa bay paperwithoQt mooej? ** 

The boy did not reply. 

** Do yoa coneider your note good 7 ** inqaired tin 
lawyer* 

" Yes, air.- 

^^Veiy well; if yoa consider yonr note good, I 
would JQst as soon have it as the nxmey ; bat if it 
Isn't good I don't want it-** 

«< It is good,** insisted the boy. 

The lawyer wrote a note for fifteen cents, whidi the 
lad signed legibly and left. 

Two or three hoors afterwards the boy req;>peared 

** I haye come to pay that note, sir,** he said. 

«* Pay the note I Why, it is the first time I ever 
knew a note tA be paidon thesameday itwas given,** 
responded the lawyer. 

" Well, Tve come to pay it*' 

** And a boy who is so carefiil of his honor as that 
deserves the note and money both; ** andhegavehim 
both and sent him away. 

Honor is capital to a young man. It ofl»n stands 
in the place of fiioney. It did in Nelson's case. 

It was a memorable, day when Nelson left his ua-. 
tive town for Boston, — as memorable to the fiunily 
as it was to him. On that day he relinqoished the 
last hope of becoming a lawyer, which was indeed a 
trial to hfan. 

A ftuioas stmn raged through the day. He left 
town in the ten o^dock stage, a. k. ; bat, on account 
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of the ttomii he did not reach Boston until twelve 
ci^olocky midnight— fourteen hoars on the way. It 
was the fearflil night on which the avalanche at the 
White Uoontains buried the Wil^j flmdly in a eom- 
■Mxi grave* 
The next morning Kelson b^gan the lift of a 



CHAPTER XXL 

TXMFTATIOirS. 

NELSON'S iint morning in Boston was brIgLtt 
though both Natore and Art bore the nuuics 
of a fturiocis storm. Nelson did not feel so bright as 
the morning appeared. On the whole, he felt rather 
blue, as people say now ; nor was it strange, whea 
we consider what a sacrifice of plans and personal 
hopes he made in coming to Boston. In good sea- 
son' he appeared at the stcwe on B Street, No. 

— -, where his employer welcomed him with a cor- 
diality that dissipated some of his gloom. He was 
introduced to the employees, and at cmce made ao- 
qoainted with the premises and his branch of the 
business. 

**It will not be new to you,** said Mr. Freeman; 
'* you have handled hides enough to be quite fiuniliar 
with the work.*^ 

** Some time ago,*' answered Nelson. *^ I expect 
to make bungling work of it at first. It is three 
yean shice I left the tan-yard.** 

**Tben you have been In the business ? ** said one 
of the empkyees, inquiring^. «* 1 thought we weit 
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to have a green hand ftom the conntry^ who knew 
moie about hens than hides/' 

** Ton may be satisfied stiQ that your views were 
pretty nearly correct/' replied Nelson. *^I hardly 
know what I can do in this line, it is so long since 
I left the business. Once I could tell an ox's hide 
ftom a crocodile's.'' 

** We have had several green hands here who 
couldn't," remarked the employee, Jocosely. ^^If 
you can do that to begin with, we shall expect great 
tfaii^ of you by and by." 

** If yon don't expect too much, you will not be 
disappointtd," responded Nelson. 

*'Tou are right there," remarked Mr. Freeman, 
who was listening to the conversation. *^ Time will 
prove how much any of us know." And he spoke as 
if he had no anxiety about Nelson's tact or success. 
He learned enough about the young man in his na- 
tive town to satisQr him that he would be efficient 
and trustworthy. 

We should have said that Nelson boarded with 

one of Mr. Freeman's relatives, on Street. 

The place was secured by Mr. Freeman directly 
after Nelson was engaged, and the latter went there 
on his arrival in the city. It was a general boarding- 
house, where young men of all sorts, as well as 
older men, boarded. Of course, there were some 
donbtfiil characters in the house, and some that were 
not doubtful, as to both vice and virtue. Such a 
boawHng-honse was not sate tor a young man then 
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duui It It now ; and now it is one of the most ansafe 
resorts for youth in the city. Thousands of deika 
who would prore themselves more than equal for tbo 
tffmptatkms of the store, are corrupted and rained ^ 
by the sodely of a common boarding-house. It 
ts quite likely to find the most unprincipled meu 
am<Mig the boarders, ilrho seek to entice and debauch 
the inexperienced. Thqr delight in luring the young 
iWHn the paths of virtue, «nd are never so happy as 
when they make a victim of a bright, fasdnatiog 
young man. 

The author once knew two youths, sons of wid- 
ows, — intelligent, eneigetic, and attractive boys of 
sixteen years. Their pastor obtained situations for 
them in the city of Boston, — first-class posilioDS. 
Their anxious mothers were told, ^* If any boys can 
be trusted in the city, your boys can be. There is 
no danger to such boys as they are. They have too 
much character to yield to corrupt influences.'' 

And yet, both of these young men were ruined 
at their boarding-house. At their stores they were ^ 
surrounded by a Christian atmosphere. Their em- 
ployers were active Cluistian men. The best of 
counsel and the purest example were constant there. 
But their boarding-house acconomodated a score and 
more of boarders. Almost anybody who applied 
was admitted. The consequence was, that several 
unprincipled characters were there, all of them at- 
tractive in personal appearance. Jovial companions in 
iocie^, but artfld and wicked as Satan himself. The 
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two youth in qaestion did not understand the arts 
<rf iriij men, and they were ensnared. Ck>mpanions 
whom they accepted as best friends proved to be 
the worst enemies. Gradually, though rapidly, their 
principles were undermined, and the theatre, billiard- 
hall, and drinking-clnb finally completed their ruin. 
Before their destruction seemed complete, their em- 
ployers advised thehr removal from the city, which 
was done ; but it was too late to arrest them in their 
downward career. 

Nevertheless, it is true that young men of real 
principle, with decision of character enough to ad- 
here to what they know to be right, are safe in any 
boardiiig-house in the city. It is prindjpie^ and that 
alone, which qualifies tiiem to meet temptations^ 

Nelson had not been a month in his boarding- 
house before he was satisfied that he was not in the 
rij^t place. There was too much conAision in the 
evening, so that reading and study could not be pur- 
sued to advantage. On the Sabbath there was not 
quiet, only a part, of the boarders being in the habit 
of attending church. The proprietor of the house 
did not seem to care about such things, provided he 
got his pay. 

On Nelson's first Sabbath in the dty, be said to a 
fiUow^boaider, after breakfiMtt 

«« Going to meeting ? ** 

M|feetiii|gP answered the boarder in a contempt* 
wvswigri **Itfaiii)cl8^m7ii^g<^ fo meeting. 
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Ton dooft foppota that I waste mj time in that way, 
doyoa?** 

** I alwaya waste mine in that way," replied Nd- 
SOD, '' if you call that wasting time. I always go to 
Beettng." 

** Woik Bard all the week, and go to meeting on 
Sunday?" continued the boarder. <<Thafs laying 
it on too thick." 

** Where is Dr. Beecher^s chnrch?" inquired Nel* 
son. 

** Don't know ; I am not appointed to look after ' 
Dr. Beeeber^s society," replied the boarder. 

** Well, do you know where Dr. Channing's churdi 
is?" continued Nelson. 

** No ; I was never appointed his guardian." 

** Ber. Hr. Moffat is preaching here scnnewhere ; 
do you know where he inreaches to-day?" Nelson 
continued. 

** Didn't know there was such a man in exist- 
ence," was the boarder^s reply. **Tou see I am 
not on intimate relations with the parsons. Yon are 
much better posted than I am. -Is your fiither a 
minister?" 

**No; my fkther is a tanner by trade, and so am 
I," answered Nelson, with a view of making his new 
acquaintance fed that he was not ashamed of his 
ancestors or his business. 

▲bout the same time a boarder proposedf aftef 
supper one evening, to attend the theatre. 

<< Let us go to the theatre, all hands." 
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** Agreed,** answered one. 

^* Got an engagement/* replied another* 

«a iriU go/* said a third. 

Kelson made no answer. 

**How is it, Nelson, will }[oa go?** said the aa« 
ttkox of the proposition, addressing him. 

<« Can't afford it,** repUed Nelson. 

* * We*ll make np a purse and buy you a ticket, if 
you are so XH>or as that,** responded the boarder, in 
what he considered a kind of joke. 

** Ton need not tronble yourself about that,** said 
Nelson. *^ When I get ready to go I shall be flush 
enough to buy my own ticket.** 

Nelson meant more than the boarder supposed. 
He expected to be a rich man before he went to a 
theatre, and then he would be too old to get there. 

** Wen, I want to go somewhere,** added the fel- 
low. ** This cooping up in a boarding-house in the 
eroning is dull business. I don*t. suppose that you 
wouhl indulge in an innocent game of billiards?** 

**No, I don*t suppose I should,** answered Nel- 
son. ** I propose to indulge in about two hundred 
IMiges of this book (holding up the bode in his hand) 
before I go to bed.** 

**I see, I see,*' retorted the boarder; **what is 
pleasure for one is misery for another.*' 

Ndson thought the last idea was the truest Jtnd 
most sensible one the fellow ever entertained. 

These ineidents illustrate the character of an ele- 
fimnd In most of the dtj bbaiding-Jiousesy put- 
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tfag young men into greator jMril than the tempta- 
tions of atae and stre^ combined. 

Nelaon'a principal work at the store was aaaorting 
hides and leather, a work for which his training in 
Vermont had fitted him. Mr. Freeman's bosiDCss 
was an extenrive one, and vessels brought thoosands 
of hides to him ; consequently Nelson was obliged to 
spend much time on the whanres, to receive, coont, 
asscNTt, and dispose of them. • 

In the morning it belonged to Kelson to open the 
store, sweep it thoroughly, and put things in order 
for the business of the day. At night he locked up, 
and was the last one to leave. 

Within two months after Nelson entered the store 
he was an indispoisable man to the firm. 

*' I shouldn't know what to do without him,'' said 
Mr. Freeman to a neighboring merchant. ^*He is 
prompt, quick, and ikithftil. He has my entire con- 
fidcnce, and that is everything to me. It puts mo 
in misery to have a man around whom I am afraid to 
trust" 

**I went through that experience lost year," re- 
sponded the merchant, ** and it annoyed me night 
Mid day. I resolved that I would never keep a man 
again in wham I cannot have confidence. There is 
no use in if 

**I like a boy or man to identify himself with my 
business," continued Mr. Freeman, ** and not think 
that all he has to do about it is to get his pay. 
CTnless a man feds a personal interest in it, as ha 
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irmild if it were his own, he cannot be as watdiftil 
and attentive as he ought to be/' 

*\It is difikolt to find such men, — at least, I have 
found it so in my exp^ence,'' answered the mer- 
chant. ** We have to put up with considerable that 
we don't like, even in the best of them." 

** Nelson is such a young man,'' added Mr. Free- 
man. ** I don't think he could be more interested in 
my business than he is, were I to make him a part- 
ner. There is no drawback about him. He is think- 
ing of bis business instead of something else." 

** There is where you have hit it," said the mer- 
chant. '* A young man who is longing all day for 
evening to come, that he may go to the theatre or 
Ulliard-hall, or to a dance, can't take much interest 
In his business. Toung Johnson, whom I turned 
away last year, had his head fiiU qt such things all 
.the time. He talked more about plays and actors 
than he did about business. His conversation about 
these things first attracted my attention, and broke 
my confidence in him." 

* * Don't you go to the theatre ever, or to a billiard- 
hall ?'' inquired Mr. Freeman, rather roguishly. 

** Yes, somethnes, though not often," replied the 
merchant. **But Ihat makes no difference. Yon 
inost agree with me, and eveiy other trader in Bos« 
toiif too, that elerks who ftequent these places are 
not fM> reliable as those who do not frequent them. 
Agieat part of the oases of peculation and embei- 



sknent among fliis class, so fiur as I bave known, 
ars traceable to this cause.** 

** I agree with yon exactly,** responded Mr. Free- 
man. ** I think wo employers are somewhat incon- 
sistent in this matter. In Just so fiur as we frequent 
theatres and billiaid-halls we set an example in their 
fliror, wken we know that they curse and ruin hun- 
dreds of clerics. There are JeffHes ds Co., who show 
what they call a kindness to their clerics by giving 
them ti^ets to the theatre. There is no qaestioQ 
but the embesaling derk whom they sent to prison 
was ruined by the theatre and billiard-hall. They 
encouraged him to go, and then sent him to prison 
for the consequences. It is all wrong.** , 

*' Of course it is ; and I am the last man to Justify 
these things,** added the merchant. '^ As it looks to 
me, there must be a reform in these things, or mat- 
ters will grow worse and worse.** 

'' I don*t know, for I have never said a word to 
hhn about it,** continued Mr. Freeman, *^ but I don*t 
believe that Nelson ever visits such places. Some- 
how he impresses me as a young man who has no 
tastes in that dhrection. Some day I will find out.** 

As winter set in, Nelson found his work <m the 
wharves rough and unpleasant The. cold, bleak 
winds cut him through and through, and the hand* 
ling of frozen hides added to the severity of the 
cold. The steady cold weather in Vermont was not 
half so trying as the searching winds on the wharf 
from the sea, and he was no better protected than he 
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mm in tbe Green Mountain State. Ho bad never 
irom flannel shirts or drawers. He was too XH>or to 
provide them for this winter on the wharf; so he 
breasted the winter winds without flannels or over- 
coat, relying upon his pluck and perseverance to 
cany him through. 

Pluck and perseverance, however, were not a 
match for the wintry winds. Again and again ho 
took severe colds during the winter, scarcely get- 
ting rid of one before he contracted another. Some- 
times he was on the verge of a fever, and again such 
a cough tormented him, night and day, that friends 
feared consumption. His employer cautioned him; 
others cautioned him; but he worried through the 
winter, scarcely losing a day's labor, although there 
were many days that required all the resolution and 
grit he could possibly summon to keep him on his 
feet. The bland, reftreshing spring weather revived 
his flagging energies, eradicated the last vestige of 
hard colds, and made a new man of him. 

One of tliose spring evenings his boarding-master 
•aid, as he was waiting npon them at tbe supper- 
table: 

^ The enrolling ofllcer will be around before long. 
Have you all got your muskets ready?^ 

** What is be coming aroimd for?** asked Apple* 
tOQf one of the young men. 

<«To enroll aU of you over di^teeii in the militia,'' 
ha answered* 

**I have gone through that CDoe,'' said Baymondf 
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a diy«goods deik about twentj-fiTe yean of age; 
«« to I am aU rifl^" 

**What is it that you have to go throng^?'' m« 
quired Nebon, not imderataiiding what the militia 
lawa weie* 

**Toii have to jnovide yourself with a muak^ 
knapsadr, and oartrklgo-box, and turn oat tor in- 
speodon onoe a year,** answered Baymond. 

«* Do I have to pay for this outfit?** inquired Nel- 



*^ Of oourse you do, unless yon are so fortunate 
as to find some one to pay it for you,** replied Bay- 
mond. 

** What will a poor fellow like me do, who has not 
the mono}* to buy a musket?" continued Nelson. 
^* It is rather hard on this class.** 

'^ All you haye to do is not to be here when the 
oflloer comes round,** suggested the boarding-master. 
«^ He visits boarding-houses in the evening.** 

**I can arrange that, if that is so,** responded 
Nelson, without divulgfang the plan suggested by the 
information. 

The next three weeks Nelson slept at the store, to 
avoid enrolment in the militia. He felt Justified in 
taking this course, because .ho had not a dollar to 
purchase the necessary military outfit. He saw no 
alternative but that. The following j^ear ho was in 
better droumstances, and put himself in the way of 
the officer, was enrolled, pnrduised his outfit, and 
turned out for inspection. 
17 



CHAPTER XXII. 

• ■ . ■ 

TRIUMPHS. 

SOME of the derks at the boarding-house were fond 
of relating their exploits; one especially boasted 
of his sharpness and tact in bargains. One evening 
he said : • 

*^ I got on the rightside of a customer to-day to the 
tune of twelve hundred dollars.'' 

*^ How was that ? ** inquired Raymond. 

** I took my own way to do it,** answered Chipman, 
the young man in question. 

** Of course you did ; you would be a fool to take 
the way of anybody else," responded Bajmond ; *^ but 
that is not telling how you did it.** 

**Tou see,** continued Chipman, **the fellow has 
been hanging around two or three days, looking, quiz- 
aing, talking, and accomplishing nothing. He is one 
of the cautious picayune-men whom I hate to see 
about, and I thought I would try my tactics on him. 
So I treated him to cigars generously yesterday, took 
htm out to lunch, and gave him all he wanted to eat 
and drink, and last night I tock him to the theatre. 
I tkUedhim up, too, with the idea that he is a fictvor- 
ilt cpstomer, and a nups business man, such as we 
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ddiik it an honor to deal with. It took like a charm. 
The fool leaDy thought that he wa« the moat dlstiii- 
goiahed tradeaman that cornea to BoeUm, and that 
oor Ann ia the model of all mercantile hooaes. Eyeiy 
' manhaahia weakneaa ; and that ia hU weakneaa ; ami 
the reaolt of finding it oat waa a bill of twelve hundred 
dollara.^ 

^* Before he geta around again he will read yon 
like a book,** remarked Raymond. ^^ Ton won't catdi 
him with auch chaff again.** 

** Chaff! ** exclaimed Nelaon : ** if it waa no worse 
than chaff, I ahouM think beUer of it.** 

^^Then yon don't think well of it," aaid Chipmah. 
** What ia there about it that your lordahip objects 
to?'* 

^^ It ia an underhanded way of trading,** answered 
Nelaon. 

^^ Of course it ia,** added Raymond ; ** and that is 
what Chipman ia proud of. He boasta that h^ took 
the man in.** 

^* It ia a way that a great many merchants adopt,** 
remarked Chipman. ** It waa not original with mc. 

*^It is original ain, an}*how,** aaid Nelson, laugh- 
ing; *^ and it ia not practised by the best houses in 
the city.** 

' * ^ If the merchanta of Boston do nothing worse than 
tnat, they are better men than I think they are,** re 
Joined Chipman. 

^< Freeman ds Co. wouldn't keep mo an hour in their 
atore if I ahould do that,** contfaiued Nelson; ** and 
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whether they would or not, I would not trade in that 
way. I woald not work for a firm that required mo 
to treat eastomers and take them to the theatre, for 
the purpose of getting a good bai^ain out of them. 
It is wrong.** 

** Tou can't do business in a smashing wayy** said 
C.liipman, ^^ without some double<lealing, just a little 
finessing to keep up with the times/' 

** I don't believe that/' replied Nelson. *^ Business 
men of the kirgest credit in Boston never practise such 
things. They have a wider reputation liecause they 
do not.** 

. ** There is no doubt of that," remarked Raymond. 
And others present rather coincided with this view. 
Indeed, Nelson carried the company against Chip- 
man's standard of mereantile morality. 

Chipman did what many others did in business at 
that time. The same thing is practised now. Ui 
principled merchants require clerks to take customers 
to hotels and treat them with strong drink, even to 
intoxication, that more goods may be sold to them. 
It used to be said that auctioneers treated the com- 
pany to intoxicating liquors, that the bidding might 
JO more lively, and advance to higher bids. So, 
1>08iness men who care more for money-making than 
they do for principle, use the hotel, bilUard-haU, and 
theatre now, to make their customers fireer to trade. 
It it a fool disgrace, and no doubt ruins hundreds of 
yoong men who otherwise might prove hij^-minded 
and hoiioimble. 
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Hie foQowing {nddent oocunned in Boston within a 
few jean. A young man, son of a dergyman, was 
employed by a wholesale dry-goods boose. We will 
eall him Jackman, from Jenksville. When he had 
been there some time, he foond that a cleik of less 
tuperieace was reeeiring larger pay. 

''How is it,** he said to the head of the firm, ''that 
Everett gets laigcr pay than I do, when he has not 
been here as long? ** 

" For the Tery good reason thathe sells nK»e goods,** 
answered the merchant. " If yon want as mnch pay,, 
yon must do as he does.** 

"How does he do?** inquired Jackman, although 
he understood to what reference was made. 

" He takes customers to the hotel and theatre, and 
shows them attention to get into their good graces,** 
replied the merchant. 

" Do you think such a course is right ?** asked Jack- 



'* I think it is business,** was the reply, evading the 
question. " If you want more pay, you must do the 



same.** 



Jackman straightened up in the dignity of conscious 
rectitude, and locddng his employer in tiie eye, he an* 
swered : 

" I thank God there is a poorhouse in Jenksville ; 
and I will go there sooner than descend to such mean- 
ness. I am poor ; but there is no poverty abject 
enough to drive me to such baseness. I should feel 
that I compromised my character tot uprightness to 
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Tenudn in a house where business is transacted upon 
sach a rule. To-day I leave, and return to m j father, 
whose lessons and life are a richer treasure to me than 
aO the wealth that dishonesty ever counted." 

^ That young man, disgusted with the ^^ tricks of 
trade,** returned to his home, subsequently studied 
theology, and for a number of years has been a suc- 
cessftil minister of the gospel. The first sermon he 
ever preached was addressed to young men, and in 
it he narrated the foregoing chapter of his experience. 
A hearer met him at the door, at the close of the ser- 

% Tice, and taking him by the hand with words of con- 

^ gratulation, leA; a ten-dollar bill in his honest palm. 
It was really a triumph for Nelson — the results of 
that discussion upon the morality of trade. It afforded 
him the opportunity to define his position, and that is 
always well for a young man, provided he decides for 
the right. It was certain that he would withstand the 
temptation to which Chipman yielded. 

Nelson was resolved to find another boarding-place. 
He had made an ineffectual attempt to have the sitting- 

-V TOOi:: luiet for an hour each day after supper, that all 
' who desired might read. He exerted himself, also, to 
I secure more quiet upon the Sabbath, for a similar pur« 

'^ pose, but foiled utterly. There was no impiovement 
in the conduct of the house, and he despaired of see* 
ing a better condition of affairs. 

He bad heard, too, of a boarding-house on Allston 
ilreet, kept Iqr a man by the name of Payson. Hewas 
a bvottier of the celebrated Ber. Dr. Payson of Port- 
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land, lCe« A yomig num whom Nelson met was wdl 
•oquainted with the boose, and he gave a glowing de- 
scriptioa of the order, iDtelligence, and personal worth 1 
tobofoandthere. The oostofboard there was higher, > 
bat Nelson thonght that difficnlty could be overcome. 
Mr. Freeman paid his board, but he would not object 
to an extra half dollar weekly if his favorite ckik 
would be benefited by the change. So Nelson thought, 
as he pondered the matter. 

** I am not satisfied with my boarding-place,'' said 
Ndson to Hr. Freeman. ** I would Vke to make t 
diange.'' 

** What! Don't you get enough to eat?" inquired 
Hr. Freeman in a vein of pleasantry. 

*' Tes, a plenty to eat," answered Nelson ; *^ but J 
rather have less to eat and more of something else." 

** What else?" urged Mr. Freeman. 

^^ Well, there is too much conAision there, for one 
thing. It is almost impossible to get a quiet hour for 
reading. Only one or two of the boarders care about 
reading at all. They prefer to laugh and talk, tell 
stories and play cards. Then, Sunday is worse than 
an. Few of the boarders go to meeting, and few of 
them read; soyoucanjudgeofthesortof Sunday we 
have there. I would prefer to have less roast-beef 
and more opportunity to read, and more principle in a 
boarding-house." 

** Don't they have any rules in the house for the 
boarders to observe?" inquired Hr. Freeman, rather 
sQfprised at Nelson's statement. 
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** I have nierer heard of any. I have done my best 
^ to get a rule established for an hour of qoiet each day, 
after supper, in the sitting-room, that all who jdeased 
might read ; bnt it was impossible.'* 

" Well,** continued Mr. Freeman, ** I don't wonder 
yon are dissatisfied with such a boarding-house. I am 
gliid to hear that yon think too much of time to waste 
it in idle talk, or going to the theatre or billiard-hall. 
Too many clerks lose the confidence of their employers 
and make a failure by such a course.** 

** I shall not make a failure in that way,** answered 
Kelson, ** for I never go to the theatre, nor play bil- 
liards.** 

Mr. Freeman was seeking for information by his line 
of remark, as he told his neighbor merchant he did 
not believe that Nelson was that kind of a young man ; 
and now he positively knew that he was not. 

*^ Look around and see how you can better yourself,** 
* added Mr. Freeman. ** In the meantime, I will think 
of the matter, and I guess wo can arrange it.** 

Nelson lost no time in applying to Mr. Payson on 
Allston Street for board. He found him to be a noble 
^ Christian man, who would have moral and reputable 
boaiders or none. 

**Have you Mends in the dty?** Mr. Payson 
asked. 

** None ezoept those I have made since I came to 
thacUiy.*' 

** Who is your employer ? '^ 

**llr. Freeman leather-dealeTi on — — Street** 
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** Do yoa refer me to him?'' 

**Yee, sir ; and to Mr. HftstiDgs <m ProTinoe Street, 
irbeio I board,'' replied Nelson. 
. ** Perhaps yoa may object to tho regolatioiis cimj 
booae," oootintied Mr. Payson. ^^ Some yoong men 
want to be oat late at night, which is contrary to my . 
roles. If they arc not oot, they are not contented f 
without they are playing cards, or something of that 
sort; which I cannot allow. I do not want that diiss 
of boarders." 

^* That will suit me," responded Nelson. ^* I came 
to see yoa, because I heard that you kept that kind 
of a boarding-house. My employer pays my board, 
and he will make the bargain with you. Wliether he 
will be willing to pay the additional expense of board- 
ing with you, I don't know; but I think he will. I 
should like to come." 

Nelson reported to Mr. Freeman this information 
about tho Allston Street boarding-house ; and Mr. 
Freeman called upon Mr. Payson on the next day, 
and arranged for Nelson's board. It was with some 
reluctance, evidently, that Mr. Freeman consented to 
the larger expense of board ; but Nelson was such a 
noble young man, desiring the change for so noble a 
purpose, that he yielded to the demand. In a few 
days Nelson was settled in his new boarding-house 
on Allston Street. 

This was really another triumph of Nelsons — a 
moral one. He had risen above the lure of fasd* 
Hating society in a boarding-housci and overooms 
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the temptation to waste leisure boors in useless pas- 
time <»r Ticioas practices. Many fail to appreciate 
the greatness of such a triumph. It is often the 
making of a young man in the city. . No doubt it 
did much for Nelson. 

There was one boarder on Province Street, whom 
we will call Harold, who was the occasion of con- 
siderable merriment. At his expense, the wild and 
tiioughtless young men cracked Jokes and bandied 
sarcasm. He was rather uncouth in his personal 
appearance, an awkward, homely fellow, but steady, 
thoughtAil, and well-meaning. Though not par- 
ticularly intelligent, nor fond of reading, he was not 
wikl or Tidous. He was a poor talker, and seldom 
Tcnturcd remarks or c^inions upon subjects under 
discussion. His silencie, oddities, and awkwardness 
were construed against him, as often is the. case. 
He really possessed more brains than those who 
made him the butt of their ridicule. 

** Harold ought to run a dancing school,^ remarked 
one of the sarcastic boys; ** he is altogether too grace* 
fal for the grocery business.^ 

Of course this was not said in Harold's presence. 

** He is such a splendid conrersationist,^ said an- 
oflieri **that I should recommend a school of that 
§ii instead. BrilUanqr is a particular qualification 
in that iieU.'' 

**I am of the opinion that his remaricable force and 
qataknees qnaHiy him eminently for the mercantile 
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busiiieis," renuuked another. ** The Lord evidcntlj 
deeigned him for a merchant-prinoc.^ 

** What a breach it most have mode iu the town 
he came from when he Icft,^ said a fourth. ** Tlio 
opontry'a loss was Boston's gain.'' 

*' The country was robbed to make a future mayor 
of the city, no doubt," remariced the first speaker 
again. ** This is a rose that was not bom to bludi 
unseen.'' 

Again and again Nelson heard these and kindred 
remarics at Harold's expense, and they went against 
his grain. He rather liked Harold. He saw promise 
and principle where those who teased him saw only 
oddityiand stupidity. 

** I dare say that he will become a richer and more 
influential man than any of you," said Nelson to 
them* ** He may be dull and slow, but he is reli- 
able. One of these days, some prominent merchant, 
who has been deceived and cheated by such brilliant 
clerks as you are, will give him two thousand dollars 
a year, and finally make him partner in the eonoem." 

** Veiy likely," responded one of the number ; *^ and 
we shall be around about that time to black his boots 
and deliver his groceries." 

** I shouldn't be surprised at all," answered Nelson. 
*^ He may yet require a better ^ shine' on his boots 
than you can make. Stranger things than that have 
happened." 

Whatever may have been Nelson's real thoughts 
concerning Eburold, his words proved to be the Ian- 
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. gaage of propheqr. The young men who made sport 
at Harold's expense were never sneoessAil in bneiness, 
so far as it is known ; and to-day their whereabouts 
are unknown. If they are found in business that is 
as honorable as blacking boots or driving a grocer's 
cart, their success has been greater really than their 
yoath promised* 

Not so with Harold. He found his place in due 

* time, pursued his business with a single purpose, 

won a reputation for integrity and straightforward 

dealing ; and to-day he is one of the largest owners 

^ in the American express business, and among the 

richest men of the land. 

It is often true that moderate abilities, with indus- 
trious ^nd persistent habits, c-oapled with strict hon- 
esty, outstrip brilliancy and grace in the race of life. 
Hiuold's success was indeed marvellous, as contrasted 
with that of his boarding-house companions ; but it 
was the reward of sterling qualities which his asso- 
ciates overlooked in their admiration of flashy attri- 
Imtes. Plain common sense with old-fkshioned^ 
homely honesty, aooomplish more, in the long run. 
than the most briUiant talents without tfaem. 






CHAPTER XXIIL 

THE DIFFBBEKCB. 

IT WAS altogether a new atmosphere at Mr. Fay« 
eon's. The first time that Nelson eame to the 
table he observed the striking dilTcrcnee in the per- 
sonal appeara^ee of the boarders.* Their general 
bearing denoted more intelligence and refinement thaii 
he had been accustomed to on Province Street. A 
yoong lawyer attracted his notice, and not many da3's 
elapsed before he was upon the most intimate terms 
with him. Peihaps Nelson had still some lingering 
idea that he shoald yet be a lawyer, and therefore was 
particularly drawn to this young man. We imagine, 
however, that it was rather the intelligence and virtue 
of the lawyer that won his heart. 

** I expected to be a lawyer before I came to Bos- 
ton,^ said Nelson to him during one of their fh^quent 
and pleasant interviews. 

** What prevented?** responded the lawyer, whom 
we will call Warner. 

•« A good opportunity to come to Boston,** replied 
Nelson. *' Then I had no money to pay school-bills ; 
so, on the whole, I concluded to relinquish my pur- 
Vose. Was it a mistake?** 
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** Peiliaps not ; time will settle that,** said Warner. 
** I would rather be in the place of s<mie merchants 
than in that of any lawyer, and I woald rather be 
In the place of some law}*ers than in that of any 
merchant, paradoxical as it may seem.^ 

**I have read somewhere,'* continued Nelson, 
** that not more than five in a hundred merchants in 
Boston succeed ; and if tliat is so, the chances are 
very small for me/* 

*^ Probably not more than five in one hundred 
lawyers are eminently successful,** added Warner. 
** I have never seen any statistics upon the subject, 
but I think that the mercantile business must have 
. as large a percentage of successful men as any caUing 
that can be named. If there are but five per cent, of 
successltol men in the different pursuits, it requires 
all the more pluck to be counted in that numlicr. 
Instead of being disheartened by the fact, we ought 
to be stimulated to greater exertions. I believe that 
many young men, in all pursuits, make a failure for 
the lack of resolute efibrts. . I think that a larger 
number fidl for the want of real principle. Man}' 
have an idea that moral principle has little or nothing 
to do with success, and they act accordingly. I do 
not know of a really successAil man in any pursuit, 
whose diaraoter was not an essential element of 



** Somehow I have had that opinion,** responded 
Nelson, ** although I had no proof of it. A tricky 
eaaft 6i\)oj the ooofidenoe of those who deal 
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with him, and I do not tee how a' man can sacoecd 
without having the confidence of those aromul him.^ 

^* limy men are called snccessfnl before we see 
the end of them,'' remarlced Warner. *' Thcj luay 
quickljr acquire property or distinction, and do it by 
chicanery ; bat we most wait and see how they come 
oat. Ten or twenty years hence, more or less, the 
proof of failore may be irresistible. I believe that 
doable^lealing is always a failure in the end* Im 
morality never pays. Dishonesty defeats its own 
purpose in the long run. Tricks must have their 
own miserable reward.'' 

** You ought to have boarded at Hastings' with 
me," said Nelson* ^*Mcn there believe that it is 
impossible to do business successAilly without the 
* tricks of trade.' They were more than a match for 
me, sometimes. You could have worsted them." 

** Tliat idea is common in all professions, that some 
doublenlealing is indispensable to success," rejoined 
Warner* ** I find it among law}*ers* The amount 
of dishonesty and absolute wrong in the legal pro- 
fession is a burning shame. Much business in our 
courts is a farce because of the trickery and cheating 
that is practised* Men are cheated out of their rights 
and their property by sheer dishonesty that is perpe* 
trated in the name of Justice. I am but young in 
the profession, bat I have seen enough to make me 
ashamed of many of my associates ; and many of 
them think they must doit* I woold sooner abandon 
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my profession, and turn sc&venger or chimDey-sireepy 
than practise sneh arts.^ 

A practical and important point was touched upon 
here. There is a wide*spread conviction among busi- 
ness men that the Bible rules of morality were not 
meant for the warehouse and counting-room — one of 
the most dangerous, because one of the most erroneous 
opinions- that was ever entertained. To educate 
youth in such a corrupt atmosphere is to doom a largo 
percentage of them to irrevocable ruin. 

Dr. Boardman says: *^ There are men who, at 
heart, sneer at the * precision * and * scrupulosity ' of 
firms which are controlled by Christian integrity. 
They have no conception of a virtue that brings no 
cash with it. Honesty, like every other commodity, 
has its market-value. Too much honesty won't pay. 
What reason is there in being so very ^ upright,^ when 
your neighbors are all outstripping you? If it is 
lawftil to traffic at all, it must be proper to resort to 
such expedients as will insure you success in your 
operations. The main thing at present is to make 
money. The sooner that is accomplished the better ; 
and then it will do to talk of * doing to others as you 
wish others to do to you.* • • • The only authority 
of which they have any dread is the statute-book. If 
they dm keep oat of the hands of the grand Jur}% 
and cany a fidr exterior among men of honorable 
•entiments, they are satisfied.'* ' 

He gives the following illustration of his statement : 

**A gentleman from the coontiy placed his son 
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withAiiierdMuitiiioiiribteriiietnq>oli8. Aladycame 
OD6 day to the store, and haTiDg agreed with tlie yoong 
man fiv a silk drees, he was aboat catting it off, when 
he discorered a flaw in the silk. ^ Madam,* said he, 
pointing to the place, ^ I deem it my duty to tell yon 
thoe is a fracture in this silk.* She declined taking 
It. His employer, haying overfaeaid what passed, 
immediately wrote to the young man's Oather to come 
and take him home, as * 1m would never make a m^ 
chant.' Hastening to the dty, the &ther called at 
the st<«e and begged to be informed of his son's de* 
llnquendes. ^ Why will he not make a merchant?* 
* Because he has no tact,' was the reply. * Only a 
day <Mr two ago he told a lady vo2«titan7y, who was 
buying silk of him, that the goods were damaged, 
and I lost the bargain. Purchasers must look out 
for themselTes. If they cannot discover flaws, it 
would be foolish in me to point them out.* * And is 
that all his ihult?* « Yes.* « Then,* said the ihther, 
with a glow of parental pride, * I love my son better 
than ever, and I would not have him another day in 
your store for the world.* ** 

It is very clear that this merchant, and all others 
like himt do not believe that business can be success- 
Iblly t r a n sacted on the Jine of Bible morality. We 
insist that they are wrong, and that a great part of 
financial failures are attributable to loose morality 
instead of real mercantile uprightness. The cry at 
this very hour is that there is so much sharp pradice 
and rascality with business and public men, that con* 
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fidence is destroyed, and financial and commercial 
disasters follow. The only safety for young men in 
0nsiness is to make the Bible the rale of their con- 
dnct Do they point to unprincipled traders who 
accnmulate wealth as a refutation of this view? We 
answer, by rehearsing the following fact : A minister 
encountered a sceptic upon whose attention he urged 
the Bible trath that Providence favors integrity* 

^* Look there,** answered the sceptic, pointing to a 
field of corn. *^ I ploughed ihat piece on Sunday, I 
planted it on Sunday, I hoed it on Sunday, I shall 
harvest it on Sunday. What do you say to that ? ** 

^^ All I have to say is,** replied the minister, ** that 
God docs not settle his accounts in October.** 

Dr. Lyman Beecher preached a sermon to young 
men one Sabbath. Most of the boarders went to 
hear it. It was one of the doctor's original, plain, 
and practical discourses, exposing the wickedness of 
the times, and denouncing wrong-doing in all cir- 
cumstances. Warneri who was Nelson's senior by 
several years, was especially pleased with it. 

*^ If the sermon contained nothing but that cutting 
rebuke of young men who say that church-members 
are Just as unreliable as non-professors, the sermon 
would still have been capital,** remarked Warner. 
*^ I have heard that so much that I am heartily sick 
of it Many young men are constantly sneering at 
Christian people, aiM^ saying that no Ugher motives 
eontrol thcan." 

*^That was a staple theme for diioiission at Hast- 
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ingi^,** replied Nelson. *^ Some of the boardiers as* 
signed as a reason for their staying away irom meet- 
ing, that there was so much hypocrisy among chnrch- 
goers. If any of them heard of a mean or dishonest 
act by a proftuwed Christian, it afforded them a subject 
to talk about for a month.^ 

*^ Nothii^ can bo more £ilsc than sudi a view of 
Christian men,^ continued Warhcr. ^^Here and 
there a professor is recreant to duty, and dishonors 
religion ; there is no doubt about that. But it would 
bo just as consistent for me to denounce the whole 
legal profession as a class of rascals because some of 
ibem are bad men. The leading men of this city to- 
day, in all pursuits, — - 1 mean the men who hold the 
public confidence, and who are locrfced up to as relia- 
ble, upright men, — are members of churches. That 
statement cannot be denied.** 

** And that was always so,** interrupted Mr. Pay- 
son, who had listened to the conTcrsation. ^^An 
examination of touota everywhere, and in all profes- 
sions, will vindicate the church. Anybody who is 
candid can see it. Those places in which public sen- 
timent makes no demand for churches are the most 
godless places on earth. And my opinion is that 
those men who assail the church in this way are the 
most unreliable class of men in the community. 
Take away the churches of Boston, with all their 
Christian influences, and it would deserve the fkte 
of Sodom.** 

It was usual at Payson*s boaiding-honse to discuss 
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the sermons listened to, after meeting. The boarders 
were constant attendants upon pnblic worship, repre- 
senting different denominations and believers in the 
Christian rcli^on, though all of them were not profes- 
sors. Sunday was not a holiday there. It was a day 
of rest and worship. 

From Nelson's first Sabbath in Boston he had con- 
tinned to attend public worship. Dr. Channing and 
Dr. Beecher were the most distinguished preachers in 
the city ; and frequently popular preachers like Moflltt 
tcmpohirily occupied different pulpits. Nelson en- 
Joyed listening to these representative clergymen, and 
sometimes indulged himself in leaving his own meet- 
ing to hear them. It was not a roving disposition 
that led him to do this, but a desire to hear the 
greatest preachers, and to learn what truths are pre- 
sented by the different denominations. All the sur- 
roundings at Payson's boarding-house favored this 
habit of attending church. The difference between 
his two boarding-houses is illustrated by the foregoing 
fincts ; and it shows that young men are often tempted 
and ruined where their parents and employers suspect 
little <Mr no danger. At a boarding-house one ac- 
complished young man may inculcate opinions that 
win corrupt all of hit associates. The Bible, the 
Sabbath, temperance, strict integrity, and other 
things lying at the foundation of character, may be- 
come mipopular with (he huge nu^orUgr; and when 
that is the case, the young boarder is In a perilous 
plaoo. On the other handy at a boaiding-house tliat 
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b nm upon priiioipki and where men of principle 
Qoiy are tolerated, respect for all these elcvatuig and 
necessaiy influences is nurtnrcd. Yoong men of char- 
acter are strengthened thereby, and others are often 
saved fixHn degrading errors and vices. 

We cannot close this chapter with a more fitting 
iUnstratkm of the position taken, namely, that moral 
principle wins when immorality foils, than by citing 
the following fkct concerning Admiral Forragut. He 
was spending the summer at Long Branch a few 
years since, when a genUeman drew him out upon his 
remarkable career in the late war. 

** Would you like to know how I was enabled to 
serve my countay?^ inquired the admiral. 

The gentleman signided his desire to hear it. 

*^ It was all owing to a resolution that I formed 
when I was ten years old. My father was sent to 
New Orleans with the little navy we hod, to look after 
the treason of Burr. I accompanied him as a cabin- 
boy. I had some qualities that I thought made a 
man of me. I could swear like an old salt, could 
drink a stiff glass of grog as if I had doubled Cape 
Horn, and could smdce like a locomotive. I was 
great at cards, and was fond of gambling in eveiy 
shape. At the close of dinner one day, my fiitber 
turned everybody out of the cabin, locked the door, 
and said to me: 

*^ ^ David, what do you mean to be ? ' 

** * I mean to follow the sea,* I said. 

<«< Follow the seal Yes; be a pooTi miserabiCy 
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dnmken sailor before the mast, kicked and cuffed 
about the worki, and die in some fever hospital in a 
foreign clime/ 

** * No, father,* I said, * I will tread the qaarter- 
dedc and command, as yon do/ 

•• * No, David ; no boif ever trod tfie quarter-deck 
with audi principleB 08 you kave^ and such habits as 
joa exhibit. Yon will have to change yonr whole 
course of life if you ever become a man/ 

** My father left me and went on* deck. I was 
stunned by the rebuke, and overwhelmed with morti- 
fication. A poor, miserable, drunken sailor before 
the mast, kicked and cuffed about the world, and die 
in some fever hospital I That's my fate, is it? PU 
change my life, and change it at once. I will never 
litter another oath — never drink a drop of intoxi- 
cating liquor «— never gamble. And, as Grod is my 
witness, I have kept these three vows to this hour. 
Shortly after, I became a Christian. That act settled 
my temporal as it settled my moral destby/' 

The pdnt of this narratiT6y to which we desure to 
caU the reader^s special attention, is, that, according 
to Admiral f^arragutf moral principle is indispensable 
to sooeessi even on the quarter-deck, of a man-of* 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

THB FIVE 8*8 SOCIETT. 

METHODS of personal improyement were fire* 
qnently discussed by the boarders at Mr. Pay* 
. son's ; methods of Am and iVolic, never. The yocmg 
men were controUed by a landablo ambition; they 
desired to make the most of themselves. A hap- 
pier or pleasanter gronp was never foand in a city 
boarding-hoose. 

^^ What do yon say to oi^anizing a literary soci- 
ety?^ inquired Warner, the yonng lawyer, of Nel- 
son. 

** I shook! like it very mnch,'' answered Nelson. 
** What is yoor idea of the exercises?** 

**Wc can discuss qnestions, write cotnpositions, 
practise reading, and add other exercises if we 
choose.^ 

** Where shall wo meet?^ asked Nelson. 

^*Heet here* Mr* Fnyson will give his consent. 
Once a week we can gather in the sitting-room at 
eight o'clock without inconvenience. We will in- 
vite the boarders who do not become members of tht 
society to be present as spectators.^ 
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** Suppose^ we invite all the boarders to meet in 
the sittiDg-room to-morrow evening at eight o'clock/' 
suggested Nelson. ^^ We can discuss the matter and 
decide what to do.** 

His suggestion was adopted, and on the following 
evening the boarders gathered. Perhaps all of them 
did not know exactly what was to be discussed, but 
they expected that something important would be 
proposed. They were there. 

^* It has been thought advisable to organize a lit- 
erary society,'' said Warner, opening the meeting. 
** It is thought by some of us that such a society, 
meeting once a week, may promote personal im- 
provement. Mr. Fayson is perfectly willing that we 
should have the sitting-room for that purpose once 
a week, if the boarders desire. I hope we shall have 
a ftall and tree expression upon the subject." 

**I like the proposition very much," said Simp- 
kins. *^ There is no better way of spending one 
evening in a week. I cannot do much myself to 
make it interesting and profitable, but I will do what 
lean." 

««That is aU I can do," said Nelson. ''I will 
jold up both hands for such a society. Where I 
boarded in Province Street the young men had a 
* euchre dub,' to which I did not belong." 

**Ko doubt that some of them will get euchred out 
of their characters, as a consequence," interrupted 
Warner. 

**Iwas going to say,* oontliroed Ndson, ^^that, 
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fai my opbdon, a Hteraiy fod^ is a great improve* 
meat on that" 

«« What qnatttoDf will yoa diseusB?'' inqinied Sea- 
gravoi* 

** Any qoettfons that the members vote for," re- 
plied Warner* **At eaeh meeting we will decide 
by vote idiat shall be the exerdses at the nest 
meeting." 

**It is eostomsiy to exclude political and secta- 
rian questions," added Seagraves, smiling. 

*^ Tes, I have known some persons in sodi soci- 
eties to advocate having nothing to do with politics 
or religion; bat I am in fkvor of both." replied 
Warner Jocosely. 

** I more that a committee of three be appointed 
to draft a constitution and report one week ttom 
to-night," ssid Nelson. 

The motion was seconded and carried, and Nelson 
wts appointed chairman of the committee. 

One week from that evening Nelson reported the 

following model constitution : 

« 

** Whereas onr mutual improvement is both a duty 
and a pleasure, we, the undersigned, sgroe to organ- 
ize ourselves into a society for mentsl advancement, 
to be governed by the following rules : 

** Article 1. This society riiall be called 



** Art. 8. The officers shall consist of president 
and secretaiy. 
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** Art 8. The exercises shall be determined b;y 
the vote of the majority. 

**Art 4* Each meeting shall decide irhat the 
exercises of the next meeting shall be.^ 

^* Short and sweet/* said Seagraves, after listen* 
ing to the reading of the constitation. *^I don't 
qoite like the name of the society, — Blank. Per- 
haps Nelson thinks it will be a blank affair.'' 

** Ton can fill the blank," replied Nelson. 

^* That is the first thing to do," renmrk^ Simp- 
kins. ^'Whafs in a name?" 

A long discussion followed in regard to the name. 
One snggcsted that it be called «« The Allston Clnb," 
ailer the name of the street. Another thought that 
** Boston Literary Association " was a better name. 
***The Payson Debating Sodetj' would not be 
bad," suggested another, who was a great admirer 
of bis boarding-place. 

«« Whfle we are looking up a name, let all who will 
become' members sign the* constitution," suggested 
Warner ; and this was agreed to. Eight young men 
became members, as follows: David Warner, Nel- 
son Storer, John Simpkins, Albert Seagraves, Mar- 
sihall Stokes, William Sampson, Aaron Niles, and 
James Dutton. 

** Here is the name for you— a capital one I " ex* 
daimed Warner, on k>cUng over the signatures. 
«Ei{^ names, and Ar6 of them begin ihih S. Call 
rtthe^FhreS'sSodetiy."' 
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A bunt of langhter followed the suggestion. 

** Toa may langh or not, just as you please," eon 
liiiiiod Warner ; ^Mt is the best name we can gct.^ 

*^ It*8 a minority name, anyhow," remarked Simp- 
Uls, *^ and I go for minorities." 

It was finally decided, after considerable amose- 
ment over the afikir, to adopt the name, ^^Tho 
five S's Society." The ch<Hce of officers resulted in 
making David Warner president and Nelson Storor 
secretary.' 

Thus was formed one of the first literary societies 
for yoang men in Boston, and eadi one of the mem- 
bers who is living to-day will claim that its influence 
upon his future life was both great and good. 

A minority voted that the meeting on the next 
week should discuss the question, ^^ Ought American 
slavery to be abolished?" Nelson was appointed to 
open the discussion in the affirmative, and Seagraves 
in the motive. The week intervening witnessed 
much research upon the subject. Libraries were con- 
sulted and books read for facts and arguments on 
both sides of the question. 

The first discussion was a memorable event on 
Allston Street. We doubt if any one event on that 
street was ever so important to the young men par* 
ticipating as that. The discussion was animated and 
able. The boarders not belonging to the society 
were interested spectators ; and without exception, 
they pronounced the aflkir a grand success. All ap- 
peared to bo surprised at the abHUgr manifested, and 
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eondaded that the ^* Fire S's Society ^ deserved a 
place with mare imposisg institotions* 

On patting the question to a vote, it was decided 
in the affirmatiye. 

** American slaveiy is abolished,'* remarked tUe 
president facetioasly. 

^^More easily than I expected/' responded Nel- 
son ; ** Congress makes too much fuss over if 

*^We have no axes to grind," added Seagraves* 
**It prolongs debates to grind axes/' 

*^ Those of joa who get into Congress, one of 
these days, may sing a different tune/' remarked 
Hr. Payson, who was one of the interested spec- 
tators* 

^^ It may rcfpiire some axe-grinding to get there," 
responded the president. ^^Bnt we shall have sev- 
eral meetings before that time. What shall be the 
exercises at the next meeting ? " 

Several questions for discussion were propounded, 
among them the following: ^^ Which is the greater 
evil to the world, war or slavery?" This question 
was adopted, Simpkins remarking : 

**War will receive its death-blow at the next 
.meeting, no doubt, as slavery has at this." 

The weekly meetings of the society were continued 
into warm weather, and the reputation of tlio ** Five 
S's Sodety " had spread, not only through AUston, 
Vut to afUoining streets. As proof of this, one warm 
evening, the windows being raised, a crowd of spec- 
lilon ooOeoted in ftoQt of the house to listen to 
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the debate* The young men of the aociety were oot 
aware of the ihcX until half-past nine o'clock, as tlus 
eortaiiis were down, wh^i emphatio applanse out- 
side, by the clapping of hands, announced that much 
the laiger audience was on the street. 

*^Is applause allowed in the galleries?^ inquired 
Simpkins, Jocosely alluding to Congress. 

«( Things that can't be helped are allowed,'' an- 
swered the president. ** If mmnbers do not desire 
*such emphatic demonstrations, they must not be so 
eloquent." 

.«* There's nothing like fame to draw the crowd," 
remaiked Seagrares. 

The discussion continued, however, without fhr- 
ther interruption. The adjournment left all in a 
happy mood. 

Of the eight members of this '« Five S's Society" 
all became honored and useftd men. Nelson is the 
wealtliiest of the number, and his benevolence is as 
large as his wealth. The debating sodety stimulated 
his intellect and developed his powers in that direc- 
tion. Among merchants he has always been promi- 
nent in discussions of important questions. A good 
thinker and ready debater, he has made himself 
usefhl, not only in his vocation, but also in various 
departments of philanthropy and benevolence. 

We have never known a similar literary society to 
be formed anywhere without kindred results. Within 
a few miles of Boston, a few years later, a group of 
young men obtained, the use of a school-house in 
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which to hold the weekly meetings of theur debating 
sodetjr. Two or three of thera worked in a factory. 
An were yonths of hnmble origin. Week after week 
they met and debated with ability and zeal worthy 
of older heads. At first the public were not ad« 
mittedy bat after the practice of a few months thoif 
doors were thrown open, and friends soon crowded 
the rocnn. Not long after, the originator of that 
society had the audacity to rise in the town hall, be- 
fore an audience of a tiiousand people, to discuss a 
question that was before the town lyceum, and his 
ability and eloquence took the listeners by surprise. 
This youth subsequently became governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and still later a member of Congress. lie 
did not go to school a single day after he was twelve 
years old. Ilis pastor told us that when he was 
eleven years old the aristocratic and wealthy super- 
intendent of the mill where, the lad worked invited 
a group of boys to his house, one evening, among 
them the boy in question. The pastor was there, 
and he thought that the host slighted this boy in the 
course of the evening ; and the pastor said to him- 
self, **I believe the time will come when that lad 
wQl stand higher than you ever did.^ That pastor 
and that superintendent, years afterwards, when the 
Loy bad become governor of Massachusetts, ap- 
peared before him and his council in behalf of some 
public enterprise relating to the town where all of 
them still live. The pastor recalled the cfarcum- 
stances of that evening when be tlioug^t the Ikctoiy 
boy would be mors honored than his employer. 
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Cumiii tbe reDOwned Irish orator, always referred 
to a debating aodety that he Joined in joath as of 
great ralue to him in awakening liis dormant ener* 
gies* He was a timid boy, with an impediment in 
his speech, imd consequently not very promising in 
the direction of oratory* His schoolmates called him 
*^ Stuttering Jade Corran.^ Determined to over- 
come the impediment of speech, and make a poblio 
speaker, he Jdned the debating society, and made 
his debutf which was rather discooraging. For the 
first time he rose to speak, his timidity overcame 
him, and he sat down withont saying a word. One 
boy whispered to another : 

** Orator Mum.** 

^^ That was eloquent,^ whispered back the boy ad* 
dressed. 

Afterwards Corran was called ** Orator Mmn,'* 
until by perseverance and industry he became the 
most eloquent man of his ago. This is one of the 
most illustrious examples of the triumphs of per- 
sistent efforts on record. 

The celebrated English statesman^ Cauning, when 
a school-boy, organized a parliament in imitation of 
the Parliament of his country, with its ministerial 
and opposition parties. The youthful members car* 
ried on debates upon questions of the hour, Just as 
the members of Parliament did, and Canning was the 
bright particular star* Here his highest enthusiasm 
was aroused ; and, as he always declared, here im 
iotpinition was bom in his soul that bore hfan tii« 
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pmphanily to renown. He became in the Parlia- 
ment of his conntiy what he was in that Juvenile 
parliament — leader. 

nenry Clay did not Join a debating society. There 
was no material around him for one. But he had 
a substitute for it. He went into the pastures and 
woods and discussed important subjects before an 
audience of trees, with here and there a bird or 
beast. He said: 

**I owe my success in life chiefly to one circum- 
stance,— that I commenced and continued for years 
the process of daily reading and speaking upon the 
contents of some historical or scientific book. These 
off-hand efforts were made sometimes in a cornfield, 
at others in the forest, and not unfrequently in some 
distant bam, with the horse and ox for my auditors. 
It is to this early practice of the art of all arts that I 
am indebted for the primary and leading impulses 
that stimulated me onward, and have shaped and 
moulded my subsequent destiny.*' 

Men like Curron and Clay would have been suc- 
oessftal 08 merchants, authors, or farmers. Thegr 
possessed those elements of character that assure 
•nccess, no matter what vocation is selected. The 
same is true of Nelson, the hero of this volume. As 
we'shall see, be was one of thd most successAil mer* 
diants. Had be been a lawyer, he would have been 
SQCoessflil; had ho been a fiinner, he would have 
been siiooessfliL He who pays the price of suobess 
^ letitt. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THB BB8T 8TBIKB TET. 

WHEN Nelsoa had been in Boston nearly fou 
yean, an unexpected proposiiipn was mode 
to Urn. One of the members of Uie ^^ Five S's Society^" 
wb9m we will call Stokes, reeeivcd a legacy of tea 
ihoH9and doUan. He was an excellent young mant 
possessing good business qualities, and a great fiiend 
of Nelson* He was engaged in the same kind of 
business, too. 

** I wonder if you and I couldn't go into business 
together,^ he said to Nelson one evening. ** I have 
\)een thiuking of it for some time.'' 

** I suppose you make the proposition to me be* 
cause I can fturnish so laige capital," answered Nel- 
son, laughing. 

** Tes, of course ; the sort of capital you can flir- 
nish can be set against mine any day — brains.** 

** I am aflraid you will find such capital altogether 
too small to work upon,** continued Nelson. ** The 
trade and the banks will demur when you talk to 
them about such capital.** 

«« Well now, seriously,** said Stokes, '« I am in 
earnest about this matter. I have ten thousand 
1» 88» 
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dollars to pat in as capital. You have no money | 
but jon have what is Jnst as necessary, — experience* 
knowlcdgoof the business, and reputation as a young 
man of integrity and ability. It is but fair that I 
should put my money against these qualifications 
of 3*ours.*' 

Nelson was so surprised by this unexpected turn 
of affairs that he scarcely knew what to say.' At 
first he really thought that Stokes was Jesting, for 
ho had never dreamed that his personal qualifica- 
lions would become his capital in trade. But a good 
name is capital. Brains are capital. An admirer of 
one of the most distinguished artists ever known asked 
liim, •* How do you mix your paints?'' " With my 
brains,** was the pertinent reply. So Nelson did busi- 
ness with his brains. Money would have been of 
little value to him in tralBc without the tact and force 
of character to nse it well. Hundreds of rich fathers 
start their sons in business with ten, twenty, perhaps 
fifly thousand dollars capital, but no experience or 
tact for the business undertaken; and the certain 
result is failure. Honey-capital is well-nigh useless 
without brain-capital. Stokes's idea was correct. At 
kugth Nelson replied : 

>^ Of course I should like it, as I look at it now. I 
have the health to take upon me the hard work, and 
you have not.** 

** And there is anottier thing I forgot to mention,*' 
intompted Stokes. *« Health is capital, such as I 
hivt not; and I soppose that I never shall be strong 
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eooQgh to do modi hard work. Yoa have it, aod 
wiU be able to do what I cannot. I have no idea 
that I could go into badness akme, and withstand 
the wear and tear of it. I mast have a partner, ot 
not do badness for myself. Ten thoosand dollan | 
withoat health are not as good for me as a quarter ' 
part of it with health."* 

*^ I don't know what Mr. Freeman will say about 
ft,^ continaed Nelson. ** I will confer with bLn* and 
learn what he thinks about it.*" 

** I know what he will think,"* responded Stokes. 
** Ho wHl think that you had better remain with him. 
I know that you are an indispensabe adjunct to that 
store.** 

**Toa mistake Mr. Freeman,** answered Nelson. 
^^ If he really thinks that it will be for my x>er8onal 
interests to set up for myself, he will say so ; he is 
that sort of a man.** 

**True, perhaps,** rejoined Stokes; **bat self- 
interest often blinds a man when he don*t know it. 
If he feels, as he will, that your withdrawal will 
embarrass him in any way, ho will bo very likely to 
think that it will not be a good thing for you.** 

*^We shall see,** wa3 all the reply that Nelson 
made. 

On the following day Nelson opened tlie subject to 
his employer, and he was not disappointed in the 
manner it was entertained. Promptly Mr. Freeman 
replied : 

*^ Of course I shall be s<»i7 to have yon leave. T 
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cannot now see how we can get along without you ; 
bat it wookl be very selfish in mo to advise you not 
to engage in business for yourself on that account. 
The proposition is a good one. A young man seldom 
lias such an opportunity presented. If Mr. Stokes 
Is all right, I think it is a chance you should not lose. 
You are sure that Stokes is such a man as you would 
like for a partner? " 

Nelson gave an account of his long acquaintance 
mith himi rehearsing incidents that illustrated his 
ability and uprightness. He closed his able defence 
of Stokes by adding,^* I will bring him in and intro- 
duce him to you.** 

Within a few days, Stokes was introduced to Mr. 
Freeman, who canvassisd the whole subject with him 
in a long interview. Mr. Freeman was very much 
pleased with the young man, and concluded that 
Nelson's estimate of him was correct. Now his 
unqualified advice to Nelson was, to accept the pro- 
position and go into business with Stokes. 

The reader will carefully note, that it was not 
^Mudc** or ** accident'' that opened this way to 
business for Nelson. Dis noble qualities brought 
the position to him. Stokes formed his acquaintance 
lit the Payson boarding-house, and they became very 
Intimate. He had a good opportunity to observe Nel- 
son in different relations. The more intimately he 
taneiw Urn, the more he admired his diariocter. Be- 
ton the legacy of ten thousand dollars came to him, 
ke oft«i thoqi^t that be would like to be oonneoted 
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with Neboo in bomness. First, it was Nelson's qh- 
blemishod eharacter thai &vorably impressed bim. 
No matter how macb tact he might have for bud- 
nessi it was his freedom from doabtful and evU 
habitSi as well as his strict uprightness, thai inflo- 
enced Stokes to make the proposition to hinu Card- 
playing, theatre-going, billiard-playing, profanity, the 
use of intoxicating liqnors and tobacco, all of wbidi 
many yonng mmi practised, had no fkyor wiUi Nd* 
son. Such a young man could be tarustcd. This was 
really the secret of Nelson's success at this Juncture 
of his career. 

It was six months from this time before the plans 
of these two young men were consummated, and two 
of the «*FiTe S's** came together as ''Stokes 4 
Storer*^ During this time they had many profitable 
interviews, when the methods of transacting business 
were discussed, as well as the prospects of trade 
in ftiture. Upon one principle on which business 
should be conducted they frilly agreed; and that 
was economy m 

** It has been drilled into me,** saidNelson ; *' and 
I really think that my poverty has been my f^i^eatest 
blessing. On coming to Boston I was compelled to 
deny myself of almost every luxury and indulgence. 
Before spending a cent, I had to stop to think how 
many I should have left. Sometimes I thouglit it 
was rather tough ; but I now see that it was best for 
me. I had but sixty dollars the first year I came to 
Boston, and I owed ten doUars of that to bq;in with; 
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80 that really I was obliged to clothe myself, and pro 
Tide speoding-money, witJi that amount. The next 
year I received one hundred and twenty dollars and 
board.** 

*'How much do yon have this year?" intermpted 
Stdces* 

«« Four hundred dollars and board myself; which 
is much better, although the amount does not permit 
me to indulge in extravagance.'* 

*' I was reading, the other day," said Stokes, ^' of a 
student in Scotland, who was determined to go 
through college. He prepared himself by economy 
that seems almost incredible, and at length pre- 
sented himself to the Faculty of the University of 
Edinburgh, bringing with him a large chest. He 
was examined and found well qualifled to ebter, 
though his appearance was that of a green country 
youth. For three months he did not take a meal at 
a boarding-house, or elsewhere, and asked his land- 
lady only for hot water. How in the world he kept 
soul and body together nobody knew. At length, a 
student ventured to inquire, when he found that the 
diest was filled with oat-meal that he had brought from 
his country home, and he cocked it with the hot 
water fbmished by his landlady, adding a litUe butter 
and salt to make it relish." 

'* That beats me," exclaimed Nelson, after listen* 
ing to ibis narrative. ** I wouldn't like to live on a 
wager with him: It beats Dr. Franklin, too, if I re* 
aeniber. Ha said/ A biscuit or sUoe of bread, with a 
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turt or a few raitiiis, and a glass of wnietj make a 
good dinner for me, and then my head is all the 
lighter for study/ He boarded himself not only to 
save money, but time also* He saved a half hour at 
noon, which he devoted to stody. 

*'By the way,** continued Nelson, **as we aie 
tpeaUng of Dr. Franklin, it reminds me of a letter 
that he addressed to a yoong merchant in 1748. I 
saw it in a puper the other day and cat it oat.** He 
drew the article flxMn his poc&et-book, and read it, 
as follows : 

*^ Remember that lime is money. He that can cam 
ten shillings a day by his labor, or goes abroad or 
sits idle one half that day, though he spend but six- . 
pence during his diversion or idleness, ought not to 
reckon that the only expense ; ho has really sp^t, 
or rather thrown away, five shillings besides. 

'* Bemember that credit is money. If a man lets 
his money lie in my hands after it is due, ho gives me 
the interest, or so much as I can make of it, during that 
time. This amounts to a considerable sum where a 
man has good and large credit, and makes good use 
of it. 

*' Remember that six pounds a year is but a groat 
a day. For this little sum (which may be daily 
wasted either in time or expense unperceived) , a man 
of credit may, on his own security, have tiie constant 
use and possession of a hundred pounds. So mudi 
In stock, briskly turned by an industrious man, Tpmh 
duces great advantage. 
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<* BememT>cr this saying, * The good paymaster is 
loid of another man's purse.' He that is known to 
jwy ponctoally and exactly to the time he promises, 
may at any time, and on any occasion, raise all the 
money his friends can spare. Tliis is sometimes of 
great nse. After industry and firugality, nothing 
contributes more to the raising of a young man in 
the world than punctuality and justice in all his deal- 
ings ; therefore never keep borrowed money an hour 
beyond the time you promised, lest a disappointment 
shut up your Mends' purse forever. 

<«Tho most trifling actions that affect a man's 
credit are to be regarded. The sound of your ham- 
iner at five in the morning, or nine at night, heard by 
a creditor, makes him easier sis months longer ; but 
if he sees you at a billiard-table, or hears your voice 
at a tavern when yon should be at work, he sends for 
his money the next day, demands it before he can 
receive it in a lump. 

*' It shows, besides, that you are mindihl of what 
yon owe ; it makes you appear a careftQ as well as 
an honest man, and that still increases your credit. 

*' Beware of thinking all your own that you pos- 
sess, and of living accordingly. It is a mistake that 
many people who have credit fall into. To prevent 
this, keep an exact account both of your expenses 
and your income. If you take the pains at first td 
menUoo particulars, it will have this good effect, you 
win disoover bow wooderfldly small, trifling expensea 
WfcmA up to laige simit, and will disoeni what mig^ 
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have been, and may for the fiitnre be saved, witboat 
occasioning any great inconyeni^ice. 

** In short, the way to wealth, if yoa desira it, is 
at plain as the way to market. All depends chiefly 
on the wiHrds, industry and frugality; that is, waste 
ncitlier time ncnr money, but make the best use cl 
both* Without industry and ihigality nothing will 
do, and with them everything* He that gets all he 
con honestly, and saves all he gets (necessary ex- 
penses excq>ted) , will certainly become rick — if that 
Being who governs the world, to whom all shooM 
)o6k for a blessing on their honest endeavors, doth 
not, in his wise providence, otherwise determiner'* 

** There's success for anybody who can redooe 
that advice to practice," remarked Stcdces, when the 
reading closed. *' We ought to read that over once 
aweek*** 

«« There's a whole volume of wisdom in that short 
article," said Nelson ; ** but it is easier to preach than 
it is to practise* I thought that, just at this tune, it 
was particularly appropriate for us." 

** My will is good to reduce that counsel to pnio- 
tice," responded Steves* ** I may not be able to ac« 
compUsh what I intend ; I can try, however*" 

** I have always lived within my income," remarked f 
Nelson* ** When I received but sixty dollars for the i 
year, I had no unpaid bills to trouble me* I believe 
that is a good rule to adopt." |' 

** I believe it was one of Dr. Franklin's maxims, 
that < a Uttle leak w}}l s{nk # phip/'' afOd 8tok^; 
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** mud I was thinklDg how many * little leaks ' there are 
amoDgthe business men of Boston. I have no qaes« 
tion tnat it costs my employer more for cigars annu- 
ally than your salary is, and he does not stop to 
Uiink about it. Here are some figures on the subject 
that I cut flxMn a paper a while since ; ** producing the 
following instructivo table by a reformed smoker : 

*^ Haying often thought upon this subjectf I con* 
eluded to go over the figures of the problem of the 
direct cost of smoking at one dollar per week, the 
amount, twenty-six dollars, being brought in as capi- 
tal at the end of every six months, at seven per cent. 
per annum, compound interest. The result is as 
follows : 

At the end of 5 years it amounts to $304.0C. 

At the end of 10 years it amounts to 735.16. 

At the end of 15 years it amounts to 1,341.97. 

At the end of 20 years it amounts to 2,197.04. 

At the end of 25 j^ears it amounts to 8,4{)5.37. 

At the end of 80 years it amounts to 5,108.56. 

At the end of 85 years it amounts to 7,511.08. 

At the end of 40 years it amounts to 10,900.07. 

At the end of 45 years it amounts to 15,680.59. 

At the end of 50 years it amounts to 22,428.98. 

At the end of 55 years it amounts to 81,936.19. 

At the end of 60 years it amounts to 45,854.11 • 

At the end of 65 years it amounts to 64,281.4 1. 

At the end of 70 years it amounts to 90,980.22. 

At the end of 75 years it amounts to 128,641.56. 

Aft tli9 cud << 80 jtm it amounts to 181,778.^; 
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<< That ]eak Is too big to fflostrate Dr. Franklin's 
naxim, * A lUtte leak wQl siiik a ship/ ** rranarkcd 
Ndbon after listening to it. '' Wo will not have a 
Bmoke*leak in onr business.'* 

** No ; we must stop all leaks if we do not want to 
sink,** responded Stokes. '* It wouldn't take long for 
our property to go off in maoke at that rate." 

Nelson uid Sicken entered into partnership and 
tonuneneed their business eareer under favorable 
auspiees. We have not spaee to record details ; we* 
ean only say that they did a small but paying basi- 
nesSf whidi increased fhnn month to month. Stokes's 
health did not improve, but rather failed. At the 
end of the year he was quite unable to attend to 
business at all, and the whole burden fell nixm 
Nelson. On looking the matter over and consult- 
ing physicians, Stokes thought the prospect wns 
dubious, and that it would not be right for liira to 
subject Nelson to such excessive labors as a continu- 
ance of their partnership would make necessary. 
Besides, he was fUlly convinced that complete re- 
tirement fWym business would alone restore him to 
health. In these circumstances the partnership was 
dissolved, and Nelson, from that time, continued 
business in his own name and on his own responsi- 
bility. 

We have now followed the subject of this volume 
from his childhood in a povert}*-strieken home, to 
the opening of his mercantile career in the city of 
Boston. He is still a young man — some would say 
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too young to begin business for himself in a largo 
dtj. AU things considered, it is marvelloas that the 
boy apprenticed to a tanner at seven years of age 
should at twenty-six swing out a sign bearing his own 
name, in the metropolis of his state. That his tact, 
eneigy, and character won for him a place with the 
fire per cent, of Boston merchants who alone hare 
been successAd, the last two chapters will abundantly 
prove. 

We shall not swell the volume by ftarther details. 
In the next two chapters we shall record the results 
of the life we have followed ftom childhood to man- 
hood. This summaiy of adiievements will appear a 
fitting dose to a career that was so remarkable in 
bcqrhood and youth. ** The boy Is Hither to the 
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A MEBCHAKT-FBINCE. 

*^ fTIBEAT dofa like men, and yoa pat them 
JL • mnler the most fayorable circumstances to 
do well,'' rcmariced Nelson, more than twenty years 
afler he began business for himself in Boston. This 
was said to another merchant, whose reputation was 
not good concerning his treatment of clerks. Nel- 
son continued : 

** Many yoong men will not do well if they are 
not treated welL This is true of reliable young m«i. 
Thqr must see tiiat thefar disposition to be Mthfol is 
appreciated. If I have a young man in my store, I 
tiy to make him feel that he has my confidence, so 
far as he proves that he is worthy .'^ 

(«DiflScult to tell always,** replied the merchant 
rather grufily. ** Get cheated pretty often, I'm m- 
clined to tUnk." 

'^Not half so often," retorted Nelson, *^as you 
will to treat them as menials, or dishonest youth who 
aic to be watched. I have never been cheated in 
this way. Take good care whom you employ in the 
outset, and then treat them like men, and there is 
not much ground for trouble.^ 

801 
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TIlia conyersation was upon a ttubjeot of vital In* 
terest to employers and employees. That Nelson 
was right in his views there ean bo no question. 
That hit views were praetised in his own warehouse 
for fifty years is equally plain to all acquainted with 
the facts. Many boys have had an experience in his 
store, and their manhood bears witness to the truth 
of our statement. We record one fact : 

Nelson and his wife became interested in an Amer- 
ican ghrl of excellent character, to whom they gave 
a wedding at the time of her marriage. She had 
endeared herself to the family by her personal 
worth ; and the young man whom she married was 
winrthy of her hand. His business was in the State 
of New Hampshire, whither they went at once to 
reside. 

A few years elapsed, and this young woman, 
whom we will call Elsie, came to Boston on a visit. 
Nelson and his family were delighted to receive a 
visit flxMn her, their f<Mrmer tried and true iUend. 
One day she said to Nelson : 

*'I have a younger brother, whom I wish you 
would take into your store. He has no employ- 
ment, is willing to work, and is a good boy.** 

^ I wish I could do it, for your take as well as 
bis,** answered Nelson ; '* but I have no need of 
additional help in my store. Indeed, as business is 
now, he would only be in our way if I should take 

**1 am my tony for it,** responded Elsie* ** J 
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had tOTiehow made up my mind that yoa would take 
Urn. I am aiire that be would please y ou.^ 

** Have you counted the ooet?** inquired Nelson. 
** His board and clothes in this city now would cost 
him twice as mndi as I ever pay boys* I can get 
the best boys here in the city, who reside with their 
parents, for a fractional part of what it wOl cost me 
to take him. If he has no moneyt and no friends 
who can hdp him, of course I must board and clothe 
him. Still, I should not mind that if I wanted 
another boy.'* 

Sudi was Nelson's interest in Elsie, and, for her 
sake, in her brother, that when she was ready to ro» 
turn to New Hampshire he said to her: 

*'I have concluded that you may send Henry 
along. Perhaps, after a while, I can find a place 
for hfan, and use him to advantage." 

'* I am so glad,** responded Elsie, who was taken 
by surprise by this announcement. She thought it 
was settled that her brother could not find a situ- 
ation in Boston. 

*^ I thought,'* continued Nelson, in a pleasant way, 
** that if he should turn out to be very much like his 
sister, I should never regret his coming. You may 
send him, and I will see that he is comfortably sup- 
ported." • 

^' May you never have occasion to regret the stepi** 
said Elsie. «« I think you never will." 

Within a few weeks Henry was settled in Nelson's 
store. He would not have been there but for Nol- 
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80ii*s interest in his deroted sister; for, l*eally, It 
iros for her sake alone that he consented to employ 
him* 

Nelson was a clear-headed, discriminating man. 
He was a close observer of human nature, too. It 
did not take him Imig to discover that Henry was a 
promising youth; that he possessed qualities that 
would make him a good business man. He began at 
once to reduce his views concerning clerks to prac- 
tice. Though ho had not much for him to do, some- 
how the boy found considerable to do, and made 
himself useAil. 

He had been there two or three months, when Nel- 
son called him aside, and the following interview 
occurred: 

** Well, Henry, how do you like this business 7 " 

** Yeiy much," replied Henry. '' I have not had 
much to do, though^ but I like it, so far.'' 

** I wanted to say to you frankly,** continued 
Nelson, *' that }*ou have my confidence, and I want 
yours. This is absolutely necessary to do business 
successftilly. Thd relations between employers and 
employees are usuaUy rendered uncomfortable, and 
often severed, for .want of confidence. You will 
make mistakes and fall into blunders, no doubt. 
Ton will be a rare young man if you do not. Never 
conceal .a mistake or a blunder. Befirank always to 
cooftss a wrong, to admowledge' a mistake, or to 
ngret a blunder, and yon will find me ready to meet 
yoa m the same spirit. But the moment a merdiant 
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fUsoorm mttempts at ooneealmcnt by a deik, that 
momeot his confidence is brcdEen; and wben coq- 
fldenoe is gone, all is g<Mie. I have not observed 
anything of the kind in you, and for that reascm I 
speak of the sabject now.** 

**I am very mndi obliged to you for speaking 
aboot it,** answered Henry ; ** for I am ignorant of 
bosiness, and know little abont the city. I expect 
to make blonders, and I will try and profit by your 
advice* I expect to be conrccted when i^ is neces- 
saiy, and I hope to receiye correction witii the rig^ 
spirit.'* 

**I tliink we undorsiand each other,^ continned 
Nelson, very mnch pleased with Henry's xicw of the 
case. ** I expect that the matoal confidence estab- 
lislied between ns will continue.'' 

This brief interview, which many merchants would 
regard as a trifling matter, was of inestimable value 
both to Nelson and his cleric. It was free and 
Ihmk; and, no doubt, it established confidence on 
both sides, if it did not create it. At any rate, nev«r 
were employer and employee on mcHre intimate terms 
than these two parties. 

Henry bad not been in the store over six months 
before his services were indispensable. At first. Nel- 
son could not see how he could find work for him ; 
in less than six months he could not see how he 
Couli get along without him. This fact is the high- 
est ]:ecommendation of the boy. 

Nelson's business was voiry successM and rapid^ 
SO 
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When Henry had been with lum ten 
years, Nelson was okssed among the wealthy mer- 
chants of the city. Later still, he began to think of 
A partner* The tax of so large a business upon his 
strength was too great. lie must be relieved. Who 
could be his partner? 

At once Nelson decided that Henry was the only 
man who could fill that position well. He made his 
proposition to him, and soon after Henry was one 
of the firm. From his first connection with that 
store, confidence between himself and Nelson was 
never broken. . Confidence was really the secret of 
Henry's success. Its existence implied a faithful 
and cflicicnt service on his part, and an appreciation 
of it on the part of Nelson. 

The reader must not overlook the priceless value 
of confidence as an element of success in business.* 
We fear that many youth and many employers do 
not ^>preciate it. They would study more to secure 
it, if they did. It pays to establish confidence be- 
tween merchants and clerics. At much cost of tune 
and stody, it pays. 

When Nelson retired from business, a few years 
since, Henry became the head of the firm, — a place 
that he had earned by his fidelity. He is now a 
wealthy merchant himself, a man of high Christian 
integrity, commanding influence with business men, 
and respected by all who know him. At tibia time 
of writbg he Is in Europe with his Avoilj. 

Hemy'a aoccesa and podtkm are but the views 
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and priodplet of Nebon, reduced to practioe. In 
nuuiy wardKMiaes he might still haTe been a poor 
man, without influence or position, plodding on upon 
a salary onlj* sufficient to supply immediate wants. 
Indeed, he nerer would have been admitted to most 
warehouses* Few of them would have pledged board 
and clothes for his services. After having admitted 
him, many of them would have kept him upon a 
starvation salary, with the accompanying temptation 
to deceive. A writer says that many merchants 
** half pay a cleric, calculating with great nicety the 
smallest pittance on which he can keep from starv- 
ing, and then wonder that, in accepting such a situ- 
ation, he should have calculated on making up the 
balance of fair wages from the pickings of the money* 
drawer.^ . 

A while after Henry was received into Nelson's 
store, another boy, fiftieen years of age, was brou^t 
into the business. We will call him Nichols. He 
was correct in his habits, intelligent, industrious, 
and energetic, but lacked judgment imd observa- 
tion. He was willing to work, manifested a desire 
to learn, and was quick to obey. But he was ha- 
bitually making mistakes and committing blunders, 
and often would attempt to conceal them. He per- 
petrated so many of them that he was ashamed of 
the exposure. His principles were so good that Nel- 
son retained him ftom year to year, thinking that he 
might improve his ability for business ; but, lacking 
that sterling qualify of ob$$rwUi'(m which was so 
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marked in Nelson's career, and not being disposed 
to CQlttvate it, his employer was disappointed in thd 
vesnlts, and at twenty-one years of age Nichols left 
the store for other business. Time proved that he 
was not ** the right man in the right place.'' After 
a somewhat cheqnered experience in other parts of 
the oonntr}% living sooth at the outbreak of the re- 
bellion and joining the rebels, he tamed np an Epis* 
copal chaplain of a pnblio institution in one of the 
Middle States. 

By contrasting Nichols with Nelson, the reader 
will see the value of several qualities that contrib- 
uted to the latter^s success. Their absence insured 
Nichols's failure. Discrimination and observation, or 
the habit of studying the nature and tendency of 
things, wa9 a prominent {ictor in Nelson's triumphs. 
In the prime of his business life he had the reputa- 
tion of being the best posted trader in his Une of 
traffic. One or two incidents will illustrate. 

At one time he went to his store in the morning, 
and said to Henry : 

<« We must fill up the store as soon as possible. 
Hides and leather are low and scarce ; they will be 
higher. Go and bigr Howe & Co.'s hides ; they have 
offered them low. Buy Mr. Bunson't leatiier ; he Is 
anxioos to sell. He will sell low for moncgr or onr 
note.** 

^ **What makes yoa think there will be such ad* 
▼aaoe?" inquired Henxy. 

••Wen, I have notioed fliat the Inqwrt of hides 



has beeo amall for MTenl months, and leather stocka 
In the marketa are-amall. and the reaolt moat bead- 
Tance in prioes*** 

At another time he would aay : 

** Boya, I notiee that the imports of hides are yeiy 
laigo, and (hat they are not lying in the seaports, 
nor are re-exported. They mnst hare gone into the 
tanneries, so that leather will be plenty the coming 
season. Sell oat oor stock.** 

He wonld often say : 

*^ I observe the condition of the European markets 
aa to oor line of goods is thus and so. I notice that 
the cotton crop of oor conntiy is good, and prices 
finn ; ** or otherwise, as the case might be. *^ Mark 
yoo, when the cotton crop is laige, and the prices 
good, and the Eoropcan n^ket in a healthy con<li« 
tion, and the money market comfortable and easy, 
bosiness will be prosperoos.** 

About thirty years ago there was a long x>aiod 
of embarrassment in business. The depression con- 
tinued for several years. One day Nelson was on 
the street, and passed a store where the proprietors 
were opening a bale of hides on the sidewalk. 

^^ Are we ever going to have any business again?** 
inquired one of tbem, addressing Nelson. 

** Oh yes,** answered Nelson ; *^ it will start again 
by-and-by. These things are always changing, you 
imow. Of course, we cannot tell exacjdy when, but 
tliese things will cerUinly come round again*** 

^*I have Just been talking with a man,*^ said one 
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of tiienif ** and be says that we shall never have an] 
moTo prosperous business in onr line, — that out 
business is going out of date.^ 

** I don't know the man,^ replied Nelson, *^ but I 
will wager that in Idd?, when prices were the high- 
est, he thought they were going Up, up, up, higher 
and higher, almost indefinitely.^ 

*^ Ho talked exactly in that way,'* replied the mer- 
chant. 

Nelson says now, in his retirement, replying to a 
question by the writer : 

>^I often noticed that business men were more or 
less affected by a sanguine or gloomy temperament, 
and consequently did not take any very compre- 
hensive view of the actual condition of business in 
the country. If business was depressed for a long 
time, and prices low, they thought that there could 
be no improvement. If prices began to rise iVom 
natural and obvious causes, they would still think 
l)eople were foolish to operate. But if prices con- 
tinned to advance for six months, they would go in 
with the greatest enthusiasm, and fill their stores at 
prices firom fifty to a hundred per cent, above what 
they were a year before; then, to their surprise, 
prices would decline,, and they would. hold on to 
thehr goods until the lowest price was reached, and 
then sell them fh>m sheer exhaustion, and veiy likely 
go into bankruptcy." 

He declinied, at one thnoi to loan monqr to one 
€f fUs dasa of merohantSt although the man was 
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tboQffiA to be effident and prosperous by many. 
The would-be borrower was emended at tlus refosai. 
and Ibr two years soarody notieed Nelson on the 
street. At length, bowerer, they met ; and the nuui 
Tsqr blandly said t 

**61ad to see yon; bow are yon?** at the. same 
dme extending bis hand for a shake. 

** Veiy woU indeed ; and how are yon?** 

** Never better in my life.'' 

** And bow is yoor business? I trust that is pros* 
peroos.** 

*^ It is. I have made two hundred tium9and doU 
Ian the past year.** 

Nelson looked at him, and lajing his hand npon 
his shooldor, said : 

<« Go and salt it down.** 

**Why, sir,** answered the man, **I have Jost 
booj^t four hnndred. thonsand dollars* worth of 
goods. They are going up, up, higher and higher,** 
pointing with his fipger upwards. 

Nelson shook his head, and passed <m. The man 
lost heavily in the fall of prices, and to-day he 
is penniless. Nelson was not surprised whai he 
learned of the result. 

Several fhcts that illustrate the foregdng views 
the reader will find instructive. 

Near the dose of the late war, when Greneral Sher* 
man, with his viotorloiis ann}% was approaching the 
southern coast, he said to Heniy : 
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**SelI the wbole stcck as speedily as possiblet 
Clean out the storo.^ 

"Whyso?** inquired Heniy. 

>* General Sherman's march to the sea is sure, and 
then peace will be proclaimedi — the war is over,'* 
was Nelson's answer. 

Bis stock at that time was valued at oke hun* 

PBED AND FIFTY THOUSAITD DOLLABS, and it WaS all 

sold, increasing Nelson's wealth by tens of thou* 
sands. The war closed, and the price of leather de- 
predated largely ; but Nelson had none on hand. . 

Looking at his empty store, and the low price of 
hides in Europe, he thought there was a rare oppor- 
tunity to make money. 

** Will you go to Europe for me?^ ho said to a 
derk. 

"When?** 

** To-morrow. The steamer goes to-morrow.^ 

The clerk sailed on the following day, and bough 
SMYKM HUHDBED balcs of goodSf on which Nelson 
made tobtt thousanp dollabs within a few weeks. 

Subsequently he prophesied a fiiture demand of 
certain styles of leather, and he sent an agent into 
the market, home and foreign, who purchased largo 
quantities in a short •time. . The demand came as he 
predicted, and his profits on that yenture were set- 

XMTT THOUSAND DOLLAXS. 

When the premium on gold, during the late war, 
mm at its mazimnm, he went into the bank where he 
was directori and said i 
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**Let Qt ten that fifty tboustiid dollan of gold. 

**Not yet,^ rejdied an Msodate director; **iiol 
lime yet** 

*^ The jwemiiim on gold will not be higher than it 
la to-day,** added Nelson. **In a very ahort time 
the premiom will go down.** 

Several of the directors were called together, and, 
after conaiderable discoasion, it was decided to sell 
the gcdd. The fifty thoosand dollars were sold for 

Om HUHDSED AKD TWEKTT THOUSAND, — - a profit of 

SB f ju iT i THOUSAND DOLLABS to tho bank. Within 
three days after, that gold conld not have been sold 
for more than seventy thousand dollars. 

It is quite evident that Nelson kept his eyes open, 
-~that he was never caught napping. He was a 
merchant, and he meant to use all the means to be 
an intelligent and successAil one ; so he studied the 
«« signs of the times.** Like a good sailor, he looked 
out for breakers, and he kept his sails trimmed. A 
squall never struck his craft when the sails were 
flying. Storms always found the si^Is ** hauled in.** 
Ihey were flapping again veiy soon, however, after 
the storm was spent. 

In the great flro that destroyed seven hundred 
warehouses, Nelson was a sufi'erer. In a single 
night he lost oks hundred and fxftt thousand 
DOLLABS. On that fearftal Saturday night a party 
awoke him about midnight to inform him that his 
stcr« would certainly be consumed* He dressed him- 
self, and hurried to his counting-room to secure hia 
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books and papers, but found that Henrjr was there 
before him, and had taken care of them. Be re* 
tamed to his honse, retired, and slept until seven 
o'clock in the morning. On rising, he found that 
the fixe was raging with unabated Aiiy, and, step- 
l>hig out upon the sidewalk, he said tc an acquaint- 
ance who was passing : 

**I suppose my store is gone by this time. I 
shall want one of your stores to-morrow morning, -— 
Wo. on — : — Street** 

** You can have it,** answered the man, who was 
owner of several warehouses. 

On Monday morning, at the usual hour of busi- 
ness. Nelson was in his new store, prepared to 
attend to customers. 

We mention this incident as an illustration of Nel- 
son's coolness, self-possession, efiDdency, and reso- 
lution. He lost no sleep nor his courage over his 
loss. He was a match for the fire. 

Think not, reader, that we attach the first im- 
portance to Nelson's wealth. His money is hot the 
chief evidence of his success. If, at the end of fifty 
years of traffic, money is all that a merchant has to ^ 
show, his life is a failure. Many traders who can 
exhibit Iheir '^piles'' (to use. the language" of the 
mart) have been unsuocessAil indeed ; for, in getting 
that, they have sacrificed their principles and char- 
acter. On the other hand, Nelson achieved success 
becsuse bemade a character for himself. His char- 
acter developed with the growth of business and 
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The year 1837 was one of great commcrdal em- 
barrassment. Uany mercantile hoases in Boston 
yielded to the pressure of the times* and were rained. 
Bat Nelson managed his business with consnmmate 
skill, and passed through the crisis without eren re- 
newing a note. He was then comparatively a young 
man among the merchants of Boston, but none of 
them exhibited more sagacity and efficiency than he 
did. One of his rules always was to meet ereiy 
obligation promptly, and this habit or pnndple was 
Yaluable to him in a crisis. He was always on time 
ereiywhere. He was punctual as his watch. 

It was said of a clerk that he frequently went to 
his business late. His employer bore the tardiness 
as long as he could, when he said to him, as he came 
in, one morning : 

*^ Late, as usual.^ 

** Hy watch deceived me ; it is too slow, I find,** 
answered the clerk. 

*^ Then j'ou must get a new watch, or I must get 
a new clerk,'' was the merchant's response; 

Nelson's watch and practice always agreed. 

One important and prominent principle on which 
Nelson's business was conducted deserves to bo writ- 
ten in letters cf gold upon every warehouse in the 
land. A stereotyped lesson to his employees was : 

*^ Never permit a customer to leave this store and 
find afterwards that he was deceived. Never let 
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deceive himself* If, withont any representation of 
3roor8, be thinks an article is different fh>m what it 
is. be sore and undeceive him.*' 

Such clear, transparent honesty in the marts of 
trade is as rare as it is dclightfbl. Under its ele* 
Tating influence young clerks must acquire views and 
form habits that will challenge the scrutiny of the 
world. Parents could safely commit their sons to 
yr the change of merchants whose rule of business life 
is so high and Christian. 

Twice during his mercantile career Nelson has vis-. 
ited Europe for pleasure and profit. He has found 
time, also, to make tours through different parts of 
his own country. Better yet, he has been a sys- 
tematic reader, and has not allowed leisure moments 
to run to waste. All through his business life he 
has made intellectual improvement a settled pur- 
pose. This has qualified him for public positions, 
and brought upon him a demand for public service.* 
no is a reformer by nature and principle, and has 
done valiant service in this direction. He has ofben * 
been called upon to prcsidp over as well as address 
public bodies. Thirty years ago he presided over a "^^ 
**Free Son** convention in Tremont Temple. He 
addressed the convention, too, in an able speech, on 
this occasion. 

Had he been an office-seeker, he might have filled 
the most important places of public trust. He has 
been mged to accept a nomination for Congress, and 
to be mayor of Boston ; but he shrinks from the xe 
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qworibOHy* It it not in acoosdanoe witb his tusta 
to entor tbe arena of political strife* 

Howerer, unlike many bosiness men who dabble 
in pnbUo aflkin, he nerer allowed these things to 
interfera with the duties of his calling. His attah 
tion to pnblio aflUis was giyen mofe for the good 
he could aoooomlish^ than Cor the hooors he vafiX 



CHAPTER XXVn. 

NOBLE DEEDS. 

"TTTE abonld be rarprised if a boy like NelsM 

T T would make a selfish, niggardly man. Sneb 
1m^ nerer make that sort of men. They do not sow 
file kind of seed that produces such a wretched crop. 
I7eIson reaped as he sowed. His companions reaped 
as thqr sowed. There was one in his Vermont home 
irhom he remembers very well. 

'* I want to go to sea, and I will go yet,** he said 
to Nelson. 

** What do you want to turn sailor for?** answered 
Kelson. 

** Because I like that sort of life. Theoldmanand 
woman are not willing that I should go.** 

** Perhaps they think it is not best for you to go,** 
suggested Nelson. ^ 

'* Of course they do, or they would consent,** an* 
•wered the youth ; ** but I shall go, whether they con« 
•ent or not P m not going to be tied to my mothei^s 
apfon-strlngs all my days.** 

** Better be tied to your mothei^s apron-strings than 
to the deck of a ship, I should think,** said Nelson, 
wbii bad no taste for sudi an occupation. 

S18 
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He did hnak hb moUier^s apron-stiiiigs finally, and 
leil his home withoat the consent of his parents. He 
came to Boston to find a place on board a ship ; and i 
the end was that he beoune a midshipman in tho 
navy. Sereral years afterwards, when Nelson was | 
established in business in Boston, he visited &e 
navy-yard in Chariestown on purpose to see his c.d 
acquaintance. He fonnd him — a profane, rough, 
dissipated, worthless fellow, on the road to ruin, ths^ 
end of which he readied a few years later. 

We should be surprised to learn that such a boy 
made a model man. Sudi boys never do make re- 
spectable men. A mother's apron-strings are indis- 
pensable to success. Sons who are afhiid of being 
tied to them are likely to be tied to a halter. 

Nelson was always forward to express his d6Toti<ni jr 
to bis parents. After coming to Boston, he paid 
them visits as often as he could. One of theso visits 
was made whep Nelson had laid by about four thou- 
sand dollars. He heard that his father was in 
straitened circumstances. At once he took the cai^s 
to Worcester, and there hired a team to — — , twenty 
nujes distant, more or less. After the congratnla« 
tions of a Joyous meeting. Nelson said : 

** Well, father, how are you gettbg along f'* 

^*Not as well as I desire. Nelson; I have been 
veiy short of money. I borrowed five dollan of 
Dr. H— — y and I want to pay him.'' 

** Is that all the debt yon have incurred? ** 

*^Tes; but I have notUng to buy beef with. I 
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must hare some to salt down. And I would like a 
cow.** 

** Wen, if that is all yon need, your wants are very 
moderate indeed,'' oontinned Nelson. ** I have oome 
on purpose to render you all the assistance yon require. 
I desire that you and mother should b6 as comfortable 
as possible as long as you live.'' 

** Wo shall be made very comfortable with the things 
I have named," added his father. 

** What you have mentioned amounts to but seventy 
dollars ; there are one hundred dollars^ father, and you 
shall have more if you need ;" at the same time hand* 
ing him the money. 

**It is all we. shall need to moke us perfectly com* 
fortable ; and we could get along with less," was his 
father's only reply, overcome by emotions which the 
reader can imagine much better than the author can 
describe. It was a scene for an artist — one of the 
few touching dramatic scenes that invest the hearth* 
•tone with sacred interest. The world has a host of 
•ons who might be greatly benefited by witnessing 
this <me act firom the Drama of Life. 

Before this time Nelson had been wont to s^id his ^^ 
parents ooUon cloth, flannel, and other useful articles, 
together with money in small amounts. Thesesmaller 
tokens of filial love came to their honorable home, 
ftom time to time, like winged messengers from 
above, they were so Utady and fitting. 

Later still, oa a visit iKme, his mother said to him, 
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** Tour fkther it Teiy much depressed at times; Iwiah 
he might take the world easier.'* 

Nelson iq[q[)refaei]ded at onee the reason of his de- 
piession, and soi^t an interview with his fiither. 

** Father, bow does the world lode to joa?** be 
said. **Dojooe?erhaTe the bines?'' 

*^ Oh yes, sometimes," replied his ikther, smilii^. 

** Well, I am an enemy to bines ; and I don't see 
$Mxy partienlar need of your being depressed any 
more. I am worth a little ff<»nething now, and hare 
a prosperons business. I want you to feel at perfect 
liberty to draw on me for all the money }*ou need. I 
shall feel badly if yon do not do it. Now, will yoo 
I»omise me to do so freely ?" 

Ilis flither promised, with feelings that never can be 
printed in a book. 

One year afterwards. Nelson was at home on a visit, 
when he said to his Aither : 

** Father, do yon have the blues any now?^ 

** Not a minute since that talk we had a year ago," 
his flither answered. 

That Nelson derived unalloyed satis&ction flrom 
this announcement, the reader may be assured. Ho 
remembered that summer. Just previous to going to 
Boston, when he was at home. He walked throe 
miles to work a day for a farmer, and returned with- 
out his supper. It was bed-time when he reached 
home ; and all he found to satisfy his craving stom- 
ach was a little milk in the bottom of a pan. He 
drank it and went to bed without a murmur in 
21 . 
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heart, but all the while thinkiDg that his parents 
should see a better day if God spared his life. That 
day had come* Nelson was a happy man. 

When he was not worth more than ten thousand 
dollars, ho was on a visit to them, when his filial love 
prompted him to provide generously for their com- 
fort 

** How would yon like the Wade fSum to live on?'' 
lie inquired. 

** That is a good farm for anybody," answered his 
mother ; ** but why do you ask that question?'' 

** Perhaps I shall buy it for you, if }*ou like it." 

VBuy it for usl" exclaimed his mother in sur* 
prise. 

*^ Yes, for you. Who deserves it more than you 
do?" 

** Well, that would be too great a blessing for us." 

** Jdst the sort of a blessing you ought to have," 
continued Nelson. *^Yon and father need a home 
of your own, where you can spend the remainder of 
your lives ; and I mean that you shall have one." 

**It would indeed be a great comfort; but it is 
more than I ever e^tpected," responded his mother. 
*' Are you able to make such a purchase without em- 
barrassing your business ? " 

** Lthink I am ; at any rate, I shall be quite satis- * 
lied when I see you and fieither snugly settled in a 
home of your own." 

Befinre Nelson returned to Boston be purchased the 
Wadt flum, and made all nec e s sa i y arrangements iJM 
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Us pavnts to ranore tliitber. That Nelson enjojed 
* Iba chsngs mors tbsn his fiUhor sod mother, oltfaoogfa 
their pkMsare was great, there can be no doabt. The 
memoiy of the aet most eren now be a sonrce of ex- 
quisite pkasore to him. His parents spent the remain- 
der of thebr days on that farm, more comfortable in 
their oM age than they were earlier in life. 

And what a beantiAd spectacle t Filial lore striying 
to make the closing years of parental life the happiest 
of all I Tlie grateAil son providing with tender inter- 
est for the dear ones who cared for him in infhncgr I 

That was only the beginning of Nelson's noble 
deeds to his kindred. None of them were fortunate 
like him in making money. Indeed, none of them 
tried to make money . Most of them needed assistance 
fltHn time to time. Even the one who was educated 
drew upon Nelson's purse. Nephews and nieces, 
too, have been largely benefited by his money. Their 
education has been secured in tiiat way. One of them 
UM the writer once, that few boys, if any, like him, 
have such an uncle. Nor does Nelson render this 
assistance reluctantly. * It.is a firec-will offering, en- 
Joyed hugely by the giver. *^ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.'' Ask him if that is not true. 

Maiqr business men never interest themselves in 
thefar servants, porters, truckmen, to advise about 
their weUkre. Nelson was a rare exception in this 
regard. Any man who served him well in a neces- 
saiy oapacilgr was sufficiently important to command 
Us attsDtioii. The other di^, Nolsoii was observed 
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lo Stop on one of the prominent streets of Boston, tc 
speak to an aged Irishman who was selling his wares 
Aom a stand on the comer of the street. 

**Good morning, Patrick, how are jon?** at the 
same time shaking hai^ds with him. 

** Nirer better in me life,** answered Patrick, seiis- 
ing Nelson's hand with both of his. * * Bliss me, I am 
hrer so glad to see ye.** 

«* And how is your wife, Patrick?'' 

** WeQ, sir ; an' wouldn't she be irer so glad to see 
you? " was Patrick's hearty response. 

«< I hope you are getting a good living, Patrick, in 
your old age," continued Nelson. 

** Bliss the Lord, sir, for that ; an' it is yourself 
thatTs made me old age happy. It's yourself that's 
been the best friend of me Ufe," responded Patrick, 
with much feeling and gratitude. Passers-by could 
not understand thi^ scene, the philanthropist and poor 
Irishman on so intimate terms. But that Irishman 
was the first truckman that Nelson erer employed in 
Boston between forty and fifty years ago. He is over 
seventy years of age now. How many times, when 
his ftmily of boys and girls were young, had the 
truckman received unasked assistance from Nelson's 
]iooketl In sickness and seasons of more than usual 
expenses, bow often kind inquiries after the track* 
man's fiunily brought out Nelson's podcet-book I The 
Irishmaa was glad to see his old friend. He was a 
fUend indeed to eveiy flitthftil servant. 

BoRif beautiflil is tUs emiessloii of confldencisbe 



twMa tn oiipkqrer and the homblett servant I Then 
b DO miaondeiitanding^ do ooUiikms, no grudges, 
w bere tfab exiftt. Jt is worth the while for emplojecs 
to seek to establish this ooafidenoe ; it is worth the 
wliile for employers to welcome it 

Nelson has a coachman, a tme son of Erin, ikithftil 
and confiding. He has served twelve years in this 
capacity. He thinks that the ground Nelson treads 
on is better for his tread. 

** Dennis, I have boogbt a house for yon,** said 
Nelson to him, a few years since : ^* I want yon to 
live more comfortably. There are four tenements in 
the house. You must see that good, respectable 
people occupy them. All the house pays above seven 
per cent. I will give to you.'' 

<*The Lord bliss 3*0,** said Dennis, '* for the like 
of ye niver walked the strates of Boston. An' TU be 
after the right people to live in the house." 

*^ It is best for everybody to keep good company," 
lesponded Nelson; ^^ and a cosy, neat tenem^it helps 
ns to make better men and women." 

** I belave ye. It is true as praching ; and the 
IxHrd knows that I have nade of bein' better,** said 
Dennis. 

This was a scheme to make Dennis more of a man, 
although he was a good fidthAil coachman ; and it was 
successflil. Dennis runs the four tenements; and they 
are occupied by respectable families, whose neatness 
appears in eveiy part of the building. Hegetsnhoi* 
dred dollars a year out of the arrangement. 
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The case of the cook is better jet. She has served 
Kdsoii nine years. 

** I have eleven hundred dollars in the bank.^ she 
fold Nelson when she came to his house to live. 

** Eleven hundred dollars P answered Nelson. 
M Yon know how to keep money better than some 
cooks. Better invest it. Buy a house for }*our mother 
and sister.** Maigarct had her mother and sister to 
rapport, as they were somewhat of invalids. 

** An* I shouldn't know how to buy a house, any 
more than the man in the moon,** said Margi^t. 

** I wiU help you." 

«« That's rale kind ofye,** answered Margaret; **m 
be after sarving you a good turn if ye*ll do it.** 

So a house was purchased for three thousand two 
hundred doUare. One thousand dollars was paid, 
and a mortgage of two thousand two hundred dollars 
given. Maigarefs mother and sister occupy rooms 
in it, and the remainder is rented. From year to 
year she has paid what she could upon the mortgage, 
irith Nelson's oversight, counsel, and pecuniary aid ; 
and now the mortgage is removed. But for the inter* 
est and voluntaiy assistance of her employer, she 
adgfat not have had a dollar invested anywhere now. 

We have not space to record instances of his large 
benevolence in a more publio way. Beligious socie- 
. ties of all denominations, benevolent and philanthropic 
enterprises, from the origfai of the anti-daveiy move- 
aent, have found in him a willing alnkmer. Were be 
to die to-moRow, the poor men and. wmien who would 
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ihed tears of •grow aroand Us bier, becuiee of hii 
tim^ benefkcttone to them, coald be counted hj 
•ooree, periiape hundreds. We ssked him, if all his 
losses and diarities were in his podcet now, with 
Interest, wbaX the aggregate would be. He took 
time to make the estimste, and retamed the answer, 
whkdi we pot in capital letters, as it deserves to be: 
«« SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLABSr 

Thns we hare set before the reader a soceessfiil 
lift *• soco^ssftil, not becanse a fortone was acco- 
molated, bat becanse with it a spotless character was 
earned. Other youths majr go and do likewise. Like 
elemente of character, under similar drcumstances, 
will aohieire like sucoess. All themes in conflict with 
tUs Tiew are ftlse and perilous. Take these fiicts, 
reader, as a guide ; accept than as the truth ; then 
bend your eneigies to the task that Providence alloU, 
never faltering, never murmuring, working, waiting, 
ezpeottng, and your laudable ambition will be satis- 
fied. 
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CLASSIC JUVENILES 

By Jacob Abbott. 

"Tin Pbimob or Wtnwu ros ns Tomn." 
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V. Wan oTtfao Colooko. 
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Rote LMffDiaff to Trfk. 
lUOt ItMrnhif to BtoJi 
lUOt at Work. 
RoOo at Flay. 
Bono at School. 
Bollo*a Vacatioii. 
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Rolio*o iCiMaaak 
Rono*o Tfovdo. 
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